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There ii no great aod no miU 
To the Soul that maketh all : 
And where it cometh, all thiofi aare ; 
And it omneth everjwhere. 
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1 mi QfrtM of tftd ipti6vt| 

Of the Mfen itara and the iolar jeUf 

Of Cmmt*! hand, «id Platc^g braio, 

Of Lcurd Chriat'g heart, and fflnkipetfe't ilraia. 
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Thc&b i»oii»nBidconimoBtoalliBdindhial»6ii. 

£▼617 1>><^ ^ *>> ii^ ^ ^ B<>°>^ >>^ to aO ol ^ 
Mme. He that is once admitted to the ri^ of reason 
v made a freeman of the whole estate. What PfaM 
has thov^u, he may thbk ; what a saint has fUt, he 
nay feel ; what at any time has be&Uen any roai»| 
^ can understaiid. Who hath access to this amrer- 
stl lomA is a party to aU that is or can be done, for 
this is the only and sovereign agent. 

Of the works of thb mind history is the record. 
Its genius is illustrated by the entire serws of days. 
Mao is expTicaUe by nothing less than aH hb lustory. 
Without hurry, without rest, the bman spirit goes 
forth from the beginnuag to embody every faculty, 
every tbou^t, every emotion, which belongs to it in 
^>pro{nriate events. But the thought is alwa]rs prior 
to the fact ; all the facts of history preexist in tfa* 
Ittad as laws. Each law an turn is made by circuoi^ 
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itances predominant, and the limits of natijore pve 
power to but one at a time. A man is the whole 
encyclopsdia of facts. The creation of a thousand 
forests is in one acorn, and Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
Oaul, Britmn, America, lie folded already in the 
first man. Epoch after epoch, camp, kingdom, em- 
pire, republic, democracy, are merely the applica- 
tion of his manifold spirit to the manifold world. 

This human mind wrote history, and this must 
read it. The Sphinx must solve her own riddle. 
If the whole of history is in aoe man, it is all to be 
-exphined from mdivickial experience. There is a 
leklion betwe^ii the hoinrs of otsr life and the oea* 
lories of time. As the air I breathe is drawn from 
the great repositories of nature, as the light on mr 
Jbock 18 yielded by a star a himdred millbns of mHes 
4istanl, as the poise of my body depends on the 
^equilUNTiiim of centrifugal and cei^petal forces, so 
the hours should be mstmcted by the ages, and the 
iHges explained by the hours. Of the universal mSnd 
each individual man b one mc»*e incarnation. All 
its prc^erties consist in him. Each new fact in his 
private experience flashes a light on what great 
bodies of men have done, and the crises ol his life 
refer to national crises. Evay revolution was first 
a thought in one man's mind, and when the same 
thought occurs to another man, it is the key to that 
era. Every reform was once a private opinion, and 



vhen it afaaU be a private opimoa again^ it will lolra 

the prublem of the age. The fact narrated muH 

correspond to something b me to be credible or in* 

tdb^Ie. ^We as we read must beeome GreekS) 

fioimms, Turks, priest and king, martyr and execii* 

Uoner, must fasten these images to some realiQr i0 

otv secret experience, or we shall learn nothing ri^* 

1^. What befeU Asdrubal or Cssar Bor^a is 89 

much an illustrati<m of the mind's powers and depra* 

vadoQs as what has bf fallen us. Each new law and 

political movement has meaning for you. Stand be** 

fore each of its tablets and say, ^ Under this mask 

did my Proteus nature hide itself.' Thb remediaf 

the defect of our too great nearness to oursehrea* 

Tins throws our actions into perspective : and aa 

crabs, goats, scorpions, the balance, and the watekpol 

lose their nieaimess when hung as signs in the zodiaC) 

so I can see my owii vices without beat in the distant 

persons of Solomon, Alcibiades, and Catiline* 

It is the universal nature which gives worth to pav* 
ticular men and things. Human life as contaimog 
diis is mysterious and inviolable, and we hedge it 
round with penalties and laws. AH laws derive heno9 
<beir ultimate reason ; all express more or less dis- 
tincdy some command of this supreme, illimitable es* 
sence. Property also holds of the soul, covers great 
q)iritual facts, and instinctively we at first hold to it 
with swords and laws, and wide and complex conibi* 



totdmiB. Tlie ^hsewe coiwetomiiaoi of iIm faH it 
^ ligbt of aM our day, the cWm of ckin» ; iho 
^a for educatioB, for justice, for duurky, te fmrn^ 
dum ^ fiiemlship and lo^, and of the hembm aa4 
^ndeur which belong to acts of setf^reliaaoo^ ic 
k remarkable ^t involtifKarily we always read as au^ 
perior bmgs. Universal history, the poets, the ro» 
taam^ers, do not in their stateliest pictures-*— in the 
sacerdotal, the imperial palaces, in the triumphs of 
wUl or of genius — ai^where lose oust ear, anywheve 
nake as fed that we intrude, that tlus is for bettar 
men ; but rather is it true, that in thw grandest ^rokes 
we fed most at home. All that Sfaakspeare sayv 
of the king, yonder slip of a boy that reads ia te 
corner feeb to be true of himself. We sympalttae 
ill the great momoits of history, in die great die* 
ooveries, the p*eat resistances, the ^^eat prosperities 
ef men ; — beeause there law was ^oacted, the sea 
was searched, the land was found, or the blow waa 
UrucJt for tir, as we ourselves in ^t place would 
kave done or afqslauded. 

We have die same interest m coocfition and chut* 
aeter.^ We honor the rich, beeause they have eoc* 
Mmally the freedom, power, and grace which we fed 
to be proper to man, proper to us. 80 att that is 
«dd of the wise man by Stoic, or oriental or naodera 
essajrist, describes to each reader his own idea, de» 
aerU>es hk unattaiaed but attainable sdf. All liter- 



Mm ivntss Ad Atattcter of th6 wm qmui* Boph% 
wuiuB&OQtS) pictuBTCS) cooTefsstMHi) 819 pottmts fli 
irin^ fao'findB tbe KrauMBits he is Ibminip. TIm 
■ileal and iSbB etoqoeDt praise iiim «id aceost lui, 
and he is i^imdated wl|eiwrer he moves as hj patv 
aeiial alkRons. A true asparuit, therefore, never 
oeeds look tot aBorions personal asd landjttefy in die* 
eoonie. He hears the commei^tsoii, aot of iim» 
mMj but more sweet, of that character he seeks, m 
mwBTf irord that is said concemtng charactei^, 70% 
fa niier , in every &ct and circumstance,^^ in the nm* 
ma^ river and the rus^g corn. Praise is looked, 
Inni^ tendered, love flows from mute natine, from 
dK BMnrntains nad the Kghts of the firmaniRit. 

These faints, (farof^ed as it were from rie^jnd 
uj^Uj let ns use m broad <bj. ' Hie student is to 
tend UstcHy wctir^ and not passivelgr ; to esteon 
In own life the text, and books the commentarj* 
TboB compelled, the Mase of history wiH otter nre* 
des, as never to ibose who do not i^eet tiMftn 
selves. I have no expeotaticHi that any man will read 
bbtoiy aright, who dunks tint what was dcme in m 
remote age, by men whose names have resounded 
fiv, h« any deeper sense than what lie is doing tc^* 
day. 

The wortd exists for tbe education of each naan* 
There is no age or state ci society or mode of «c« 
tioii in Inslory, to which there is not somewhat oer^ 



feif&Mmf; m hit Itfe. 'E/^mry dstig («idBiii« 
^liiil maimer to abbreviate itself and yield ks omm 
rktue to ika. He sboaU see tbat he caa Jive all 
hi^oiy in his own person. He mmt sit solidly st 
bome^ and not suSBst himself to be bidfied by kiaga 
t(r anpures, but know that he is greater thatt M 
the geo^phy and aQ the govermnent of the wodd; 
he must transfer the pomt of riew from which hia* 
tory is commonly read, from Rome and Ath«w 
and London to himsdfy and not deny his c^nvictkNi 
diat he is the court, and if England or Egypt baiFO 
mj thing to say to hhn, he will try the case ; if not^ 
tet them fcnr ever be sil^t He most attab and 
maintain that lofty sight where £icts yield ihek se«> 
oreC si^ise, and poetry and annals are alike. The 
instinct of the mbd, ike purpose of natnre, betray 
itself in the use we make of the sifpial narratXHis 
of hnrtcMy. Time dissipates to sUmng etber. the 
8<did angularity of facts. No imchor, no cable, no 
iences, avail to keep a fact a fiEiet. Bal^len, Troj-^ 
Tyre, Palestine, and even early Rome, fire passi- 
ing already into fiction. The Garden of Eden^ 
die sun standii^ sttU in GibeoDy is ipoetry Uienee* 
forward to all nations. Who cares what the f«^ 
was, when we have made a constellation of it to 
hang in heaven an immortal sign ? London and Paris 
and New Yollc n«.st go tbe «u„e way. « What » 
History,'' said NiqpdeoD, ^Sbut a fiiUe agneed up* 








Oft ? " TUs Itfe ]of mrs b studk lound with Egfp^ 
Greece, Gaul, Epgiand^ War, Gobiiisatiofi, Cburob, 
Court, and Ckmutterce, as with so maiqr flowers and 
wfld omaments ^ve and gay. I wiU not make 
more aceount of them. I believe in Eternity, I 
can find Greece, Asia, Italy, Spam, and the Islancte, 
— the {eaius and creaiive principle oi each and of 
iD eras in my own mind. 

We are always coming up with the emphalie 
frets of history in ocor private experi^ice, and 
vmfying them here. All history becomes subjec- 
tive ; in other wcurds, there is prc^rly no history ; 
only biography. Every mmd imist know die whole 
lesson far itself, -^ most go over the whole groimd. 
WImt it does not see, wlmt it does not Hve, it wiB 
not kaow. What the fonn^ i^e has epkomised in- 
to a fcnrmula or nde for mampular convenience, it 
vill lose aU the good of verifying for itself, by means 
of the wall of that rule. Scnnewhere, sometime, it 
will demand and find coBq>ensation for tlmt kiss by 
doing the woik ksdf. Ferguscm ctiscover^ raasf 
tbii^s in aatrcMiomy which had long been k|K>wii* 
The better for him* 

History mi^t be this or it is nothing,. Every law 
which the state enacts mdici^eil a &ct. in human na* 
ture ; that i^ alL We miist in oitfsdives see the 
necessary reason of every fact, — see how it could 
and must be. So ^aod before ctveiy public and 



jprirale W9tk ; befinre oi entkm w£ Buffce, befara « 
:vicu>i7 of NapoIeoQ, before • HHurtTrdom of Sir 
TboraM More, of Sidn^, of Mmaadake H)obfa»oii, 
before « French ReigD of Terror, and a Salem bang*- 
ing of wilebes, befisee a iknatie Remal, and the Aft* 
JBoal Msq;nettsm m Paris, or m ProTidence. Wm 
$as\imM that we uider Hke 'mSmgact riioidd be aliko 
affected, and should achieve die like ^ and we dm ta 
•Rster ]iiteUecti]aU]r tbe siqpt, and reach the same 
imght or die aame d egr adati on, that om feBew, our 
proxy, bas done. 

AU inquiry into andqiuty, --- aH ourkm^ reiqpeet* 
aig the Pyvamids, the exoaraled cities, Sloaehenge, 
the Ohio Circles, Mexico, Memfriiis, --*is tbe dedtm 
^ do away dib wild) savage, uid |»i^x>stennis There 
or Thea, mmi sitroAice in its place die Here «id 
ibe Ncmm Belzoni <£p and measuiieB in tbe mum^ 
Biy-fks and pyraauds of Thebes, «itil he can see die 
end of d» d iffen e wc e between tbe monstimis work 
and MtnMlf. Whsn be has «i&fied ttmselC, ki gea» 
^nl aitol in detaO, that it wRas Made by such a person 
aB/he)€0'amed and so motived, and to ends to mtiA 
he himself should also have worioed, the problem 
is isoired.; bis thon^ lives along the whoIe«line 
ef tsnqplas and sf>hiBxe8 and catacombs, passes 
dvon^ tbem all with sattsfieicdon, and they Uve agam 
to the mind, or «reti0ts. 

A OotUc ckHaednl^ttawM that it was done by i»| 



u 

ad fl0t dons hf «s. Sur^ k w« lijr omm, but wa 
fsd it soC in oar maa. But we «ppiy ounahrat to 
the hntoiy- of its productkm* We put oureehrei 
iDto the pkce and state of the builder. We ra^ 
Member the forest-dwellers, the &tsi temples, the 
•Aerence to the first tfrpe, aod the decoration of k 
■s the weiddi of the nation increased ; the yalua 
which is ^nren to wood by candng led to the canr» 
iag over dw whcie momtain of stone of a cathedral. 
Whoi we have gone throuf^ dus process, and add* 
ed thereto the Catholic Church, its cross, its musiO) 
ks piocaaskNis, its Saints' days and image-worship^ 
we hare, as it were, been the roan that made the roin* 
tier ; we have seen how h could and must be. Wa 
have tfae tuffioient reason* 

The <S£brenca between men is in their principte 
of association. Some men classify objects by cctor 
and siae and other acddenta of appearance ; others 
by intrmnc Ifteness, or by the rehtion of cause and 
^SSkZ. The progress of the intellect is to the 
dearer vision of causes, which nq^ots sur&oe dif^ 
fereaees. To the poet, to the pinlosopfaer, to the 
sunt, dl tiungs are fiieodiy and sacred, aH events 
provable, all days holy, all men divine. For the 
eye is fastmied on the tfe, and slights the circum 
stance. Eveiy dieimcal substance, every plenty 
every aiaraal in its growth, teaches the uni^ of 
eaase^ dM variety of appearance. 
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Uptxnne and surroointed as we are by tUs aU-cre* 
aiing nature, soft and fluid as a cloud or the air, \9hpf 
should we be audi hard pedants, and magnify a few 
forms ? Why should we make accoimt of time, or 
of magnitude, or of figure ? The soul knows them 
aot, and genius, obeying its law, knows how to play 
with them as a young child plays with graybeards and 
Tin churches* Genius studies the cmisal tbou^t, aud, 
&r back in the womb of thinga, sees the wys parting 
bom one orb, that diverge ere they fall by infinite di- 
ameters. G^us watches the mcHiad throu^ all his 
masks as he performs the metempsjrchosis of nature* 
Genius detects through the fly, through the cat^il* 
lar, through the grub, through the egg, the constam 
individual ; through countless individuals, die fixed 
species ; throu^ many species, the genus ; through 
all genera, the steadfast type ; through all the kbg* 
^^k>ms of <»rgani^ life, the eternal unity. Nature is a 
tsuteble cloud, which is always and never ihe same; 
Bbe casts the same thought into troops of fonns, as a 
jK>et makes twenty fables with one moral. Through 
the bruteness arid toi^mess of matter, a subde spsrit 
bends all things to its own will. The adamant 
i^feams into soft but precise form before it,^md, 
wbjlst I look at it^ its outline and textvore are cbmged 
again. Nc^ng is so fleeting as form ; yet. never 
4pes it quite, deny itself. In man we still trace the 
remains or hints of all that we esleem badges of ser- 



fkade in the lower races ; yet in him they enhance 
Us nobleness and grace ; as lo, in JEschyks, traiuh 
formed to a cow, off&ads the imagination ; but how 
changed, when as Isis in Egypt she meets Osiris* 
JoFe, a beautiful woman, with nothii^ of the metar 
morphosis Idt but the lunar horns as the splendid 
ornament of her brows ! 

The identity ot histoiy is equally intrinsic, the 
diversity equally obvious. There is at the surface 
infinite variety of things ; at die cemre there b sim«- 
phci^ of cause. How many are the acts of (me 
man in which we recognize the same character! 
Observe the sources of our information in respect to 
the Greek genius. We have the civil history of tlull 
people, as Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and 
Plutarch have given it ; a very sufficient account o( 
what manner of persons they were, and what they 
did. We have the same national mind expressed for 
us again in their Kttrature^ in epic and lyric poems, 
drama, and philosophy ; a very complete form. 
Then we have it once more in their architecture^ a 
beauty as of temperance itself, limited to the straight 
line and the square, — a builded geometry. Th&a, 
we t^ve it once again in sci/^turCj the ^^ tongue on 
die balance of expression," a multitude of forms in 
the utmost freedom of action, and never transgressing 
the ideal serenity ; like votaries performing some 
religious dance bdbre the gods, and, though in cod- 
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mbhre pain or mortal combat, never daring to break 
the figure md decorum (rf their dance* Thus, of the 
g^us of one remarkable people, we have a fomrfoM 
refnresentation : and to the senses what more unUke 
Aan an ode of I^idar, a marble centaur, the peri- 
ityle of die Parthenon, and the last actions of Pbo- 
cion ? 

'Every one misrt have observed feces and forms 
which, without anjr resemUing feature, make a like 
imfH-ession on the bdK)Uer. A particular pcture or 
copy of verses, if it do not awaken the same train of 
images, will jet siq>eriDdaee the same seotimeDt as 
some wild mountain walk, although die resemUance 
k nowise obvious to the senses, but is occuh and otA 
of the reach of the understandbg. Nature is an 
endless coinbbation and repetition of a verj few 
laws. She hums the old well-known air throi^ 
mnumeraUe variations. 

Nature is fidl of a sublime family lik^iess through- 
out her works ; and delights m startling us with r^ 
semblances in the most unexpected quarters. I 
have seen the head of an old sachem of the forest, 
which at once reminded die eye of a bald mountain 
Summit, and the ferrows of the brow suggested the 
strata of the rock. jThere are men whose manneni 
have the same essential ^plendor as the simpfe and 
awful jculpture on the friezes of the Parthenon, and 
the remains of the earliest Greek art. And there 



eottjposiiHMs of ^ vaoe ttnm to be fam4 m 
books of all ages* What is Guido's IIos]n^o«i 
Aurora but a morning thought, as the horses ia it am 
ooij a momiag cloud* If any one will but take 
pains to observe the yaricty of actions to wUdi be it 
equally lacKned in certain moods of miod, and tkos9 
to wbich he is averse, he wiU see how deep la the 
dtaio of affiniQr. 

A painter told me that nobody codd draw a tree 
wiAcmt m some sort becoimng a tree ; or draw a 
ddd hf studjring the outfnes o[ its form merely, — « 
but, by watoUag fcnr a time his moticMis and plays^ 
die painter enters into h» native, and can then draw 
him at will in eveiy attitude. So Roos ^^ entered 
htto ibe inmost natinre of a sheep.*' I knew a 
Aaoghtsman employed m a public survey, vfho found 
that he could not sketch die rocks until thear geologN 
eal structure was first ^q>lained to Inm. In a certioii 
Slate of thought is the common origm of vety diverse 
works. It is the spirit mid not the £ict that b iden* 
tieal. By a deeper apprdbenskm, and not primarify' 
tj a painful acquisition of many manual skiBs, the 
artist attains the power of awakenuig other souls to a 
given activity. 

It has been said, dmt ^* common souk pay widi 
wfaa^^fhey do; nobler soub with that which they 
tte.'^ And why ? Because a profound nature 
awakens in us by its actions aoid worcb, by iti 



Tiiy ioeks and ibm b is , the sme p w rei sdl bean- 
igr ifait a gidJeiy of sctdplure, or of pietaves^ act* 



Civil and natural lustoiy, the faistoij of art and of. 
Mteratnre, most be ezpkined from ioffindual hbtory^ 
or must remam words* There ia nothing but is 
related to us, nothing diat does not interest us, -*^ 
Idi^dom, collie, tree, horse, or iron shoe, the roots 
«f .all things are in man. Saola Croee and the 
Dome of St. Peter's are lame copies after a diraio 
model. Strasbui^ Cathedral is a material counter* 
part of the soul.of Erwm of Steinbach. The true 
poem is the poet's mind ; the true, ship is the ship- 
builds. In the muD, could we lay him op^i, we 
should see die reason for the last flourish and tendril 
of Us work ; as every spine and tint in the sea-sbett 
preexist in the secreting cnrgans of the fish. The 
whole of heraldry and of chivalry is in courtesy. A 
man o[ fine manners shall pronounce your name with 
all the ornament that titles of nobility could ever add* 

The trivial experience of every day is always veri^ 
fybg sbme old prediction to us, and converting into 
^ngs the words and signs which we had heard and 
seen without heed* A lady, with whom I was ridii^ 
in the forest, said to me, that die woods always 
seemed to her to vtm, as if the genii who iohabU 
th^m suspended their deeds until the wayfarer has 
ptiss^d onward : a thou^t which poetry has cele* 



knedlB the dance of the iairies, vducli hveaks offoa 
dM approach of fauman feet. The man who has seen 
Ae risii^ mooQ break out of the clouds at midnight 
hfts been present like an archangel at the craatioo of 
iigUft aad of the world. I renember one. summer 
day, in the fields^ my con^iaBion pointed out to me a 
Woad doud, which might extend a quarter of a mik 
ptraUel to the borison, quite accurately in the form 
of a cherub as painted over churches, -^ a round 
Uock in the centre, which it was exksy to animate 
with eyes and mouth, supported oo either side bf 
wide-stretched syraroetricai wings. What appears 
oace in the atmosphere may appear often, and it was 
^oubtedly the archetype of that familiar ornament. 
I bave seen an the sky a chain of summer lightning 
wluch at once showed to me that the Greeks drew 
fi'oni nature wbeft they punted the thund^bolt b the 
k^ of Jove. I haye seen a snow-drift along the 
lides of the stone wall which obviously gave the idea 
^ the cooMfion architectural scroll to abut a tower. 

By surrounding ourselves with the original circum* 
v^ttK^es, w^kivent anew the orders and the ornaments 
W* architeffire, as we see how each people merely 
^^corated its primithre abodes. The Doric temple 
Preserves the semblance of the wooden cabin io 
wbjd|Hhe Dorian dwelt. Tfie' Chinese pagoda ia 
piul^a Tartar tent The Indian and Egyptiaa 
tanj^ ^ill betrqr the mmmb and subterranean 
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bouses of their forefatbers. ^^ The custom of roakkig 
bouses and tombs in the living rock,'' says Heeren, 
in his Researches on the Ethiopians, ^^ determined 
very naturally the principal character of the Nubiaii 
Egyptian architecture to the colossal form which it 
assumed. In these caverns, already prepared bj 
nature, the eye was accustomed to dwdl on huge 
shapes and masses, so that, when art came to the as* 
sbtance of nature, it could not move €m a smaii scale 
without degrading itself. What woidd statues of the 
usual size, or neat porches and wings, have been, as* 
sociated with those ^gantic haUs before which only 
Colossi could sit as watchmen, or lean on the pillars 
of the interior ? " 

The Gothic church plainly origmated m a rude 
adaptation of the forest trees with all their boughs 
to a festal or solemn arcade, as th^bands about the 
cleft pillars still mdicate the green withes that tied 
them. No one can walk in a road cut through pme 
woods, without bebg struck with the architectural 
appearance of the grove, especially in winter, when 
the barrenness of all other trees i^ws the low arch 
of the Saxons. In the woods in a wint^Wtemoon 
one will see as readily the origm of the i^ined 
l^ss window, with which the Gothic cathedrals are 
adorned, in the colors of the western skj^jj^n 
titfbugh the bare and crossmg branches of the fiffist* 
Nor can any lover of nature enter the old piles of 
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Oxford mud the !l^glish cathedrals, without fedfaig 
that the forest overpowered the mind of the builder, 
and that his chisel, his saw, and plane still repro- 
duced its ferns, its spikes of flowers, its locust, ehn, 
oak, pine, fir, and spruce. 

The Gothic cathedral is a blossoming in stone 
subdued by the insatiable demand of harmony in man. 
The mountain of granite blooms into an eternal flow- 
er, with the lightness and delicate finish, as well as 
the aerial proportions and perspective, of v^etable 
beauty. 

In like manner, all public &cts are to be individ- 
ualized, all private facts are to be generalized. Then 
at once History becomes fluid and true, and Biogra- 
phy deep and suUime. As ifae Persian imitated in 
the slender shafts and capitak of his architecture the 
stem and flower of the lotus and palm, so the Persian 
court in its magnificent era never gave over the no- 
madism of its barbarous tribes, but travelled firom 
Ecbatana, where the spring was spent, to Susa in 
summer, and to Babylon for the winter. 

In the eafly history of Asia and Africa, Nomadism 
and Agriculture are the two antagonist facts. Tht 
geography of Asia and of Afinca necessitated a no- 
madic life. But the nomads were the terror of aB 
tfao^^hom the soil, or the advantages of a market, 
had mauced to btdld towns. Agricuhure, therefore^ 
was areli^us injunction, because of the perib ol 
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ibe state (rora nomadism. And in these late and 
civil countries of England and America, these pro- 
pensities still fight out the old battle in the nation 
and m the individual. The nomads of Africa were 
constrained to wander by the attacks of the gad- 
fly, which drives the cattle mad, and so compels 
the tribe to emigrate in the rainy season, and to 
drive off the cattle to the higher sandy regions. The 
nomads of Asia follow the pasturage from month to 
month. In America and Europe, the nomadism is 
of trade and curiosity ; a progress, certainly, from 
the gad-fly of Astaboras to the Anglo and Italo-mania 
of Boston Bay. Sacred cities, to which a periodical 
religious pilgrimage was enjoined, or stringent laws 
and customs, tending to invigorate the national bond, 
were the check on die old rovers ; and the cumula- 
tive values of long residence are the restraints on the 
itineracy of the present day. The antagonism of the 
two tendencies is not less active in individuals, as 
the k>ve of adventure or the love of repose happens 
to predominate. A man of rude health and flowing 
spirits has the faculty of rapid domestication, lives in 
his wagon^ and rooms through all latitudes as easily as 
a Calmuc« At sea, or in the forest, or in the snow, 
he bleeps as warm, dines with as good appetite, 
nd assocktes as happily, as beside his own chim- 
neys. Or peihaps his facility is deeper seated, in 
tbe mcTf ased range of his faculties of observation, 
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iriuch yield bim points of interest wherever fresh 
objects meet his eyes. The pastoral nations wert 
needy and hungry to desperation ; and this intellect- 
ual nomadism, in its excess, bankrupts the mind, 
dvoc^h the dissipation of power on a miscellany of 
objects. The home-keeping wit, on the other hand^ 
tt that continence or content which finds all the ele- 
ments of life in its own soil ; and which has its own 
perils of monotony and deterioration, if not stimulated 
by foreign infusions. 

Every thing die individual sees without him cor* 
responds to his states of mmd, and every tlung is in 
torn intelligible to him, as his onward thinking leads 
lum mto the truth to which that &ct or series be* 
bugs. 

The primeval world, — the Fore- World, as the 
Germans say, -^ I can dive to it in myself as well as 
E^pe for it with researching fingers in catacombs^ 
libraries, and the broken reliefs and torsos of ruined 
Tilhs. 

What is the foundation of that interest all men 
feel in Greek history, letters, art, and poetry, in aO 
^ periods, from the Heroic or Homeric age down 
to the domestic life of the Athenians and Spartans, 
bur or five craturies later ? What but this, that 
^veiy !ran passes personally through a Grecian pe» 
nod. The Grecian state is the era of the bodily 
'Mture, the perfection pf the senses, — of the spirit* 
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«al nature unfolded in strict unity with the body. In 
it existed those human forms which supplied the 
sculptor with his modeb of Hercules, Phoebus, and 
Jove ; not like the forms abounding in the streets of 
modem cities, wherein the face is a confused blur of 
features, but composed of mcorrupt, sharply defined^ 
and symmetrical features, whose eye-sockets are so 
fi:Nrmed that it would be impossible for such eyes to 
squint, and take furtive glances on this side and on 
that, but they must turn the whole head. The man- 
ners of that period are plain and fierce. The rever- 
race exhibited is for personal qualities, courage, ad- 
dress, self-command, justice, strength, swiftness, a 
loud voice, a broad chest. Luxury and elegaiK^e are 
not known. A sparse population and want make 
every man his own valet, cook, butcher, and soldier, 
and the habit of supplying his own needs educates 
the body to wonderful performances. Such are the 
Agamemnon and Diomed of Homer, and not far dif- 
ferent is the picture Xenophon gives of himself and 
Us compatriots in the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 
** After the army had crossed the river Teleboas in 
Armenia, there fell much snow, and the troops lay 
miserably on the ground covered with it. But Xeno- 
phon arose naked, and, taking an axe, began to split 
wood ; whereupon others rose and did the like." 
Throu^ut his army exists a boundless liberty of 
speech. They quarrel for plunder, they wrai^e 
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with the generak on each new orderi and Xenopbon 
18 as sharp-toDgued as any, and sbarper-tongued than 
most, and so gives as good as he gets. Who does 
not see that this is a gang of great boys, with such a 
code of honor and such lax discipline as great boys 
have ? 

The costly charm of the ancient tragedy, and in- 
^ed of aU the old literature, is, that the persons speak 
simply, — speak as persons who have great good 
^Qse without knowbg it, before yet the reflective 
habit has become the predominant habit of the mind. 
Our adnuration of the antique is not admiration ci 
the old, but of the natural. ,The Greeks are not 
^reflective, but perfect in their senses and in their 
health, with the finest physical or^mizatioQ in the 
ivorld. Adults acted with the simfdicity aiki grace 
of daldren. They made vases, tragedies, and stat^ 
aes, such as healthy senses should, — that is, in good 
taste. Such things have continued to be made in all 
^s, and are now, wherever a healthy physique ex- 
ists ; but, as a class, from their superior organization^ 
tbey have surpassed all. They combine the energy 
of manhood with the enga^ng unconsciousness of 
duldbood. The attraction of these manners is that 
they bdong to man, and are known to every man m 
virtue of his being once a child ; besides that there 
ue always individuals who retain these characterise* 
tics. A person of childlike genius and inborn energy 
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k idH a Gfeek, and r&fvfet our love c^ the Muse'oC 
Hdlas. I admire the love of Jiatine in the Pfailoo-^ 
teles. In reading those fine apo^rophes to sleep, to 
the stars, rocb, mountains, and waves, I feel time 
passing away as an dabing sea. I feel the eternity c^ 
man, the identity of his thought. The Greek faad^ 
it seems, the same fellow-beings as L The sun and 
noqn, water and fire, met his heart preckely as they 
■leet inane. Then the vaunted distkictton between 
Greek and Eiiglish, between Classic and Romantic 
ielioob, seems superficial and pedamic. Wben a 
thought of Hato becomes a thou^ to me, — vrben 
m tnuh that fired the ^oul of Pindar fires mine, time 
b no more« When I fed that we two meet in a 
pei:pepttoii, that our two souls are tinged with the 
same hue, aiid do, as it were, run into one, w^ 
^KHild I measure degrees of latitude, why should I 
•CMmt Egyptian years ? 

The student interprets the age of chivalry by his 
own age of cbivah-y, and the days of maridme ad^ 
ventur; and ciicumnlvigation by quite parallel mi»^ 
ature experiences of his own. To die sacred history 
of the world, he has the same key. When the voice 
•f a prophet oi^ of the deeps of antiquiQr merely 
echoes to him a sentiment of his infancy, a prayer of 
fab youth, he then pierces to the truth through all the 
confusioa of tradition and die caricature of institu* 
ttoos. 
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ftare, extraragaat spirits come bjr us at ioterv«l$» 
who disclose to us new ikcts in nuture. I see that 
ffien of God have, boxn time to time, walked amoag 
men and made their commissioD felt in the heart and 
soul of the eommonest hearer. Hence^ evidently, 
the tripod, the priest, the priestess inspired by tb# 
diFine afflatus. v 

Jesus astonishes and overpowers sadsual people* 
They cannot unite him to history, or recopcile hioi 
with themselves* As they come to revere their in* 
tuitions and aspire to live holily, their own piety ex* 
plains ev«ry &et, every word. 

How easily these old worships of Moses, of Zo* 
voaster, of Menu, of Socrates, domestieate tbem- 
■elves in the mind, I cannot fiqd a^y antiquity m 
them. They are mine as much as theirs. 

I have seen the first monks and anchorets without 
^^fossing seas or centuries. More than cmce some 
mdividual has appeared to me with such negUgencf 
^ labor and such commanding contemplation, a 
haughty beneficiary, be^ng in the name of God, as 
made good to the nineteenth century Simeon tba 
S^lHe, tb^ Tbebais, and the first Capuchiti& 

The priestcraft of the East and West, of the 
na^an, Brahmin, Druid, and Inca, is expounded in 
tbe individual's private life. The cramping influence 
^( a hard formalist on a young child in repressing bag 
>Firii8 and courage, paralysdng the under s tan d ing, and 
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diat without producing indignatioii, bat cnij fear and 
obedience, and even much sympatby with the tyrant 
ay, — is a famifiar hct explained to die child when 
he becomes a man, onljr by seeing that the oppret** 
8or of his youth is himself a child tyrannbed over 
by those names and words and forms, of whose in* 
fluence he was merely the organ to the youth. The 
fiict teaches him how Belus was wordiipped, and 
how the Pyramids were buik, better than the discov- 
ery by Champoliion of the names of all the work- 
men and the cost of every tile. He finds Assyria 
and the Mounds of Cholula at his door, and himself 
has laid the courses. 

Again, in that protest which each considerate per* 
son makes against the superstition of his times, be 
repeats step for step the part of old ref(M*mers, and 
in the search after truth finds like them new pmls to 
.Tirtue. He learns again what moral vigor is needed 
to supply the girdle of a superstition. A great licen* 
tiousness treads on the heels of a reformation. How 
many times in the history of the world has the Lu- 
iber of die day had to lament the decay of piety in 
his own household ! '' Doctor," said his wife to 
Martin Luther, one day, ^^ how is it diat, whilst sub- 
ject to papacy, we prayed so often and with such 
fervor, whilst now we pray with the utmost coldness 
and very seldom .^ " 

The advancing man discovers how deep a propec- 
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ffne bas in literature, — in all iaUe as well as in all 
iDstoiy. He finds that the poet was no odd feUow 
who described strange and impossible situations, but 
fliat uuirersal man wrote hy his pen a confession true 
for one and true for all. His own secret biography 
be finds in lines wonderfiiUy intelligible to him, dot- 
ted down brfore he was bom. One after another 
be comes up in his private adventures with every 
fcble of ^sop, of Homer, of Hafiz, of Ariosto, of 
Chaucer, of Scott, and verifies them with his own 
bead and bands. • 

The beautiful faUes of the Greeks, being pmp^ 
creations of the imaginadon and not of the fancy, 
ire universal verities. What a range of meanings 
•nd what perpetual pertinence has the story of Pro* 
n^theus ! Beside its primary value as the first chap« 
ter of the history of Europe, (the mjrtholc^ tfainfy 
veiling authentic facts, the invention of the mecbanio 
irts, and the migration of colonies,) it gives the Iiis* 
toiy of reli^on with some closeness to the faith of lat^ 
«r ages. Prometheus is the Jesus of the old mythol- 
ogy* He is the firiend of man ; stands between the 
^ust "justice " of the Eternal Father and the race 
of mortals, and readily suffers all things on their ac« 
^unt. But where it departs firom the Cahrinistio 
Chrisdanity, and exhibits him as the defier of Jove, 
*A represents a state of mind which readily appears 
wherever the doctrine of Theism is taught in a erode, 
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objective form, and which seems the self*defeace of 
man against this mitruth, namely, a discontent with 
the believed fact that a God exists, and a feelii^ that 
the obligation of reverence is onerous. It would 
steal, if it could, the fire of the Creator, and live 
apart from him, and independent of him. The Pro* 
metheus Vinctus is the romance of skepticism. Not 
less true to all time are the details of that stately ap- 
ologue. Apollo kept the flocks of Admetus, said 
die poets. When the gods come among men, they 
are not known. Jesus was not ; Socrates and Shak- 
speare were not. Ant»us was suffocated by the 
gripe of Hercules, but every time he touched his 
mother earth, his strength was renewed. Man is the 
broken ^ant, and, in all his weakness, both his body 
and his mind are invigorated by habits of conversa- 
tion widi nature. The power of music, the power 
of poetry to unfix, and, as it were, clap wings to sol- 
id nature, interprets the riddle of Orpheus. The phi- 
losophical perception of identity through endless mu- 
tations of form makes him know the Proteus. What 
else am I who laughed or wept yesterday, who slept 
last night like a corpse, and this morning stood and ran ? 
And what see I on any side but the transmigrations 
of Proteus ? I can symbolize my thought by using 
the name of any creature, of any fact, because every 
creature is man agent or patient. Tantalus is but 
a name for you and me. Tantalus means the impos- 
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^SbXty of drinkiiig the waters of thought which u^ 
dways gleaming and waving within sight of the soul. 
The transmigration of souls is no fable. I would it 
were ; but men and women are only half human. | 
Every animal of the bara*yard, the field, and the for* 
est, of the earth and of the waters that are under 
die earth, has contrived to get a footing and to leave 
the print of its features and form in some one or oth- 
er of these upright, heaven-facing speakers. Ah ! 
brother, stop the ebb of thy soul, — ebbing downward 
into the forms mto whose habits thou hast now for 
many years slid. As near and proper to us is also 
that old fable of the Sphinx, who was said to sit in 
die road-side and put riddles to every passenger. If 
the man could not answer^ she swallowed Urn alive. 
If be could solve the riddle, the Sphinx was slain. 
What is our life but an endless flight of winged facts 
or events ! In splendid variety these chimges come, 
all putting questions to the human spirit. Those men 
who cannot answer by a superior wisdom these facts 
or questions of time, serve them. Facts encumber 
them, tjrrannize over them, and make the m^ of rou- 
tine the men of nnse^ in whom a literal obedience to 
facts has extinguished every spark of that light by 
which man is truly man. But if the man is true to 
his better instincts or sentiments, and refuses the do* 
minion of facts, as one that comes of a higher race, 
remains fast by the soul and sees the principle, then 
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(he iacts M aptly and supi^ mto tb^ places ; tfa^ 
know their master, and the meanest of diem glorifies 
him* 

See in Goethe's Helena the same dedre that er- 
ei7 word should be a thing. These figures, he 
would say, these Chirons, Griffins, Phoricyas, Hel- 
en, and Leda, are somewhat, and do exert a q>e- 
cific influence on the mmd. So far then are tbejr 
eternal entities, as real to-day as in the first OlyTDr 
piad. Much revolving them, he writes out freely 
his humor, and gives them body to his own imagi- 
nation. And although that poem be as vague aad 
fantastic as a dream, yet is it much more attractive 
than the more regidar dramatic pieces of the same 
author, for the reason that it operates a wonderful 
relief to the mind from the routine of customary 
images, — awakens the reader's inventicm and fimcy 
by the wild freedom of the design, and by die un- 
ceasing succession of brisk shocks of surprise. 
. The tmiversal nature, too strong for the pet^ 
nature of the bard, sits on his neck and writes 
through his hand ; so that when he seems to vent 
a mere caprice and wild romance, the issue is an 
exEct allegory. Hence Plato said that ^^ poets 
utter great and wise things which they do ndf them<* 
selves understand." All the fictions of the Middle 
Age explain themselves as a masked or frolic ex-* 
pression of that which m grave earnest the mmd of 
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thu period toiled to achieve. Magic^ and all that it 
ascribed to it, is a deep presentiment of the powers 
of science. The shoes of swiftness, the sword of 
sharpness, the power of subduing the elements, of 
using the secret virtues of minerals, of understand- 
ing the voices of birds, are the obscure eSEorts of the 
mind in a right direction. The preternatural prow* 
ess of the hero, the gift of perpetual youth, and the 
like, are alike the endeavour of the human spiril 
'' to bend the shows of things to the desires of the 

In Perceforest and Amadis de Gaul, a garland and 
a rose bloom on the head of her who b faithful, and 
&de on the brow of jdie inccmstant. In the storjr of 
die Boy and the Mantle, even a mature reader may 
be surprised with a glow of virtuous pleasure at the 
triumph of the gentle Genelas ; and, indeed, all the 
postulates of elfin annals,--** that the fairies do not 
like to be named ; that their gifts are capricious and 
not to be trusted ; that who seeks a treasure must 
uot speak ; and the like, — I find true m Conccnrd, 
Wever they might be in Cornwall or Bretagne. 

Is it otherwise m the newest romance ? I read 

«fc Bride of Lammermoor. Sir William Ashton 

• 

^ a mask for a vulgar temptation, Ravenswood Cas- 
ue a fine name for proud poverty, and the foreign 
™sion of state only a Bunyan disguise for honest 
industry. We may all shoot a wild bull that would 
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ton the good and beaudfbl, by fi^itmg down die 
just and f«isuaL Lucj Asbtoo is anodier name for 
fdefitjr, which b ilw^ beaodfiil and always liable 
to cahfiuly in this worid. 



But aloi^ with the ciril and metaphysical l^toiy 
of man, another history goes daily forward, — that 
of the external worid, — in which he is not less 
ftricdy implicated. He is the ccxnpend of time ; 
he is also the correkti^e of natnre. His powtf 
ccmsists in the multitude of his affinities, in the 
fret that hb life is intertwined with the whole chain 
of organic and inorganic being. In old Rome die 
pablic roads beginning at the Forum proceeded ncnifa, 
south, east, west, to the centre of every proTince of 
the empire, making each market-town ci Persia, 
Spain, ttid &itain pervious to the soldiers of the 
capital : so out of the human heart go, as it were, 
highways U> the heart of every object in natinre, to 
reduce it under the dominion of man. A man is a 
bundle of relations, a knot of roots, whose flower 
and fruitage b the world. His faculties refer to na- 
tures out of hkn, and jnredict the veorid he b to in- 
habit, as the fins of the fish foreshow that water 
exbts, or die wmgs of an eagle in the egg presup- 
pose air. He cannot live whhout a world. Put 
Napoleon in an island jurison, let his faculties find 
no men to act on, no Alps to climb, no stake to 
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pby for, and he would beat die air iLDd appear stu* 
pid. Transport bim to large countries, dense pop* 
dation, complex interests, and antagonist power^ 
«id you sball see that the man Napoleon, bounded, 
that is, by such a profile and oudine, is not the vir* 
toai Napdeofi. This is but Talbot's shadow ; 

** His flubstanoe is not here : 
Fixr what joa see m but the smallest part 
And least proportion of humanity; 
But were the whole frame here. 
It is of such a spacious, lofty pitch. 
Your roof were not sufficient to contain It.** 

JETsnrf Vi, 

CotumlHis needs a planet to shape his course upon. 
Newton and Laplace need mjrriads of ages and thick* 
strewn celestial areas. One may say a gravitating 
solar system is already prophesied in the nature ot 
Newtcm's mind. Not less does the brain of Davy 
or of Oay-Lussac, from childhood exploring the 
affimdes and repulsions of particles, anticipate the 
kws of organisation. Does not the eye of the hu* 
man embryo predict die li^t ? the ear of fiandd 
predict the witchcraft of harmonic sound ? Do not 
the construcdve fingers of Watt, Fulton, Whittemore, 
Arkwright, predict the fiisiUe, hard, and temperable 
texture of noetals, the inroperties of stone, water, and 
^ood ? Do not the bveiy attributes of die maiden 
child predict the refinements and decorations of cirfl 
iociety i Here also we are reminded of die actkm 
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of man oo man. A nund might ponder its thought 
for ages, and not gam so much self-knowledge as the 
passion of love shall teach it in a day. Who knows 
himself before he has been thrilled with indignation 
at an outrage, or has heard an eloquent tongue, or 
has shared the throb of thousands in a national exul- 
tation or alarm ? No man can antedate his experi- 
ence, or guess what faculty or feeling a new object 
shall unlock, any more than he can draw to-day the 
face of a person whom he shall see to-morrow for 
the first time. 

I will not now go behmd the. general statement to 
explore the reason of this correspondency. Let it 
suffice that in the light of these two facts, namely, 
that the mind is One, and that nature is its correla- 
tive, history is to be read and written. 

Thus in all ways does the soul concentrate and 
reproduce its treasures for each pupil. He, too, 
shall pass through the whole cycle of experience. 
He shall collect mto a focus the rays of nature. 
History no longer shall be a dull book. It shall 
walk incarnate in every just and -wise man. You 
shall not tell me by languages and titles a catalogue 
of the volumes you have read. You shall make me 
feel what periods you have lived. A man shall be 
the Temple of Fame. -He shall walk, as the poets 
have described that goddess, in a robe painted all 
over with wonderful events and experiences; — Ms 
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own form and features by their exalted inteUigence 
shall be that variegated vest. I shall fiod in him the 
Foreworld ; in his childhood the Age of Gold ; the 
Apples of Knowledge ; the Argonautic Expedition ; 
the calling of Abraham ; the buildmg of the Temple ; 
the Advent of Christ ; Dark Ages ; the Revival of 
Letters ; the Reformation ; the discovery of new 
lands ; the opening of new sciences, and new r^ons 
in man. He shall be the priest of Pan, and bring 
with him into humble cottages the blessmg of the 
morning stars and all the receded benefits of heaven 
and earth. 

Is there somewhat overweening in this claim ? 
Then I reject all I have wriUen, for what is the use 
of pretending to know what we know not ? But it 
is the fault of our rhetoric that we cannot strongly 
state one fact without seeming to belie some other. 
I hold our actual knowledge very cheap. Hear the- 
rats in the wall, see the lizard on the fence, the fungus 
under foot, the lichen on the log. What do I know 
sjrmpathetically, morally, of either of these worlds 
of life ? As old as the Caucasian man, — perhaps 
older, — these creatures have kept their counsel be^ 
side him, and there is no record of any word or sign 
that has passed from one to the other. What coo* 
nection do the books show between the fifty or sixty 
chemical elements, and the historical eras ? Nay, 
what does history yet record of the metaphysical 
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annals of man ? What light does it shed on those 
mjrstories which we hide under the names Death and 
Immortality ? Yet every history shoald be written 
in a liriadom winch divined the range of our affinities 
and looked at facts as symbols. I am ashamed to 
see what a shallow village tale our so-called History 
is. How many times we must say Rome, and 
Paris, and Constantinople ! What does Rome know 
of rat and lizard ? What are Olympiads and Cchi- 
sulatss to these nei^bouring systems c^ being ? 
Nay, what food or experience or succour have they 
for the Esquimaux seal-hunter, for the Kaniika in Ins 
canoe, for the fidierman, the stevedore, the porter ? 
Broader and deeper we must write our annals, -^ 
from an ethical reformation, from an kflux of the 
ever new, ever sanative conscience, — if we wouM 
trulier express our central and wide-fekted nature, 
instead of this cJd chronology of selfishness and pride 
to which we have too long lent our eyes. Alneady 
that day exists for us, simies in on us at unawares, 
bat die path of science and of letters is not the way 
into mttiore. The idiot, the Indian, the child, and 
uBScliooled farmer's boy, stand nearer to the light by 
whkh nature is to be read, than the dissector or the 
ai^uaiy. 
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^Ne te ^negiTerig extra." 



"Man if his own itar 2 and the apul that eaa 
Render an honest and a perfect man, 
Commanda all light, all inflaenee, all &te ; 
Nothing to him &Ils early or too late. 
Onracta our angela are, or good or ill, 
Our fttal ahadowi that walk by u» atill." 

Bfilogut to BeomwMi and Fleteh€r*s Mtnmi IMhw't rVrfian 



CSmI the bantUng on the loekiy 
Suckle him with the ibe-woiri teat 
Wintered with the hawlc and fbz, 
Power and ipeed be handa>and fee 
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I READ the other day some verses Tmtten hj an 
eminent painter which were ori^d and not conven- 
tional. The soul always hears an admonition in such 
Hnes, let the subject be what it may. The sentiment 
they instil is of more 'value than any thought they 
may contain. To believe your own thought, to be- 
b'eve that what b true for you in yt>ur private heart 
b true for all men, — that b genius. Speak your 
latent conviction, and it shall be the universal sense ; 
for die inmost in due time becomes the outmost, — 
and our iBrst thought is rendered back to us by the 
trumpets of the Last Judgment. Familiar as the 
voice of the mind is to each, the highest merit we 
ascribe to Moses, Plato, and Milton is, that they set 
at naught books and traditions, and spoke not what 
men but what they thought. A man should learn to 
detect and watch that gleam of light which flashes 
across bis mind from within, more than the lustre of 
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the firmament of bards and sages. Tet he dismisses 
without notice his thought, because it is hb. Id 
everj work of genius we recognize our own rejected 
thoughts : they come back to us with a certam alien- 
ated majesty. Great works of art have no more 
affecting lesson for us than this. They teach us to 
abide by our spontaneous inq^res^ion with good-hu- 
mored inflexibility then most when the whole cry of 
voices is on the other side. Else, to-morrow a 
stranger will say with masterly good sense precisely 
what we have thought and felt aU the time, and we 
shall be forced to take with shame our own opimoQ 
from another. 

There is a time in eve^y man's education wh^i he 
arrives at the conviction that envy is ignorance ; that 
imitation is suicide ; that he must take himself for 
better, for worse, as his portion ; that though the 
wide universe is fiill of good, no kernel of nourishing 
com can come to him but through his toil bestowe4 
on that plot of ground which is ^ven to him to till» 
The power which resides in him is new in nature, 
and none but he knows what that b which he can do, 
nor does he kpow imtil he has tried. Not for nothr 
ing one face, one character, one fact, makes much 
impression on him, and another none. Thb sculp- 
ture in the memory is not without preestablidied 
harmony. The eye vms placed where one raj 
should fall, that it might testify of that particular ray. 
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We but hatf express ourselres, and ttre ashamed 
of that divine idea which each of us represents. It 
maj be safety trusted as propordcmate and of good 
issues, so it be faithfully imparted, but God will not 
bave his work made manifest by cowards. A man 
is relieved and gay when he has put his heairt into Ma 
work and done his best ; but what he has said or 
iioQe otherwise, shall give Inm no peace. It is a de» 
firerance which does not deliver. In the attempt ik 
S^nius deserts him ; no muse befriends ; no inven* 
tion, no hope. 

Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to' that iroa 
string. Accept die phce the divine providence ha^ 
found for you, the society of your eontemporarieS) 
^ connection of events. Great men have always 
^^^ so, and confided themselves eldiUike to the 
genius of their {^e, betraying their perception that 
the absolutely trustworthy was seated at dieir hearty 
workiDg through their hands, predominating hi aH 
^^ being. And we are now men, and must ao* 
^pt in the highest mind the same tmnscendent 
^^ny ; and not mmors and invalids hi a protect* 
^ comer, not cowards fleeing before a revolution, 
°°t guides, redeemers, and benefaetora, obeying 
^ Ahnighty effort, and advancing on Chaos and 
the Dark. 

^hat pretty oredes nature yields us on this text) 
^ the face and behaviour of children, babes, and eni 
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imites I Tbtt divided and rebeL mind, Aat cfistnM 
of a sei^inieQt because our arithmetic has computed 
the strength and means opposed to oinr purpose, these 
have not. Their mind being vrhole, their eye is as 
yet unconquered, and when we look in their faces, 
we are disconcerted. Infancy conforms to nobody : 
all conform to it, so that one babe coimncmly makes 
four or five out of the adults who prattle and {day to 
it. So Grod has armed youth and pid>erty and man* 
hood no leas wkh its own piquancy and charm, and 
made it enviable and gracious and its claims not to be 
put by, if it will stand by itself. Do not think the 
youth has no force, because he cannot speak to you 
and me. Hark ! in the next room his voice is suffi* 
ci^itly clear and emphatic. It seems be knows how to 
speak to his ccmtemporaries. Bashful or bold, thea, 
be will know how to make us seniors very unneces- 
sary. 

The nonchalance of boys who are sure of a din* 
ner, and would disdain as much as a lord to do or 
SBj aught to conciliate one, is the healthy attitude of 
human m^ure. A boy is in the parlour what the pit 
is in the playhouse ; independent, irresponsible, look* 
iog out from his ccuraer on such people and facts as 
pass by, he tries and sentences them pn their merits^ 
in the swift, summary way of boys, as good, bad, in* 
terestkig, aiSy, eloquent, troublesome. He cumbers 
himself' nev^ about consequ^ices, about interests : 
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beghres an mdepfflicbitt, genuine verdbt. Tou mast 
court him : he does not court you. But die man is, 
IS it were, clapped into jail by his consciousness* 
As soon as he has once acted or spoken with echt, ' 
be is a committed person, watched by the sympathy 
Of the hatred of hundreds, whose afiectic»is must now 
eoter into his account. There is no Lethe for thb. 
Ab, that be could pass again into his neutrality ! 
Who can thus avoid all pledges, and having observed, 
observe i^ain from the same imaffected, unbiased, ub- 
bribable, unaffinghted bnocen(5e, must always be ibr- 
BudaUe. He would utter opinicms on all pass^ 
log afiairs^ which being seen to be not private, but 
ABcesaary, would shik like darts into the ear (tf men, 
ttd put them in fear. 

These are the voices which we hear in solitude, 
bat they grow famt and inaudible as we enter into the 
world. Society everywhere is in conspiracy against 
^ manhood of every oae of its memi>ers. Socio* 
^ is a joint-stock company, in which the members 
sgree, for the better securing c^ his bread to each 
^r^lder, to surrender the liberty and culture of 
^ eater. The virtue in most request is c(»ifonnity» 
Self-reliance is its aversion. It loves not realkies 
^ creatCMTS, but names and customs. 

Whoso would be a man most be a nonconformist. 
He who would gather immortal pahns must not be 
liiodered l^ the name of goocbess, but must expbr^ 
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if it be goodness* Notkni; is at last sacred but die 
iotegrb^ of yoar own mbd. Absolve you to jKmt^ 
self, and you shall have die suffrage of the wwld I 
xtmeajket an answw which when qtnte young I was 
prompted to make to a valued adviser, who was vroolt 
to inqiortune me with the dear old doctrines of the 
church. On my saying, What have I to do with 
tie sacredness of traditions, if I live wholly firoaa 
vdtUo ? my friend suggested, -^ ^' But these impulses 
may be from below, not from above«" I replied^ 
^' They do not seem to me to be such ; but if I am 
the X)evil's ehUd, I will live then from the Devil. *^ 
No law can be sacked to me but that of my nature. 
Good and bad are but names very readily transferal 
ble to that or this ; the only right is what is after taf 
COQslaiulion, the ovky vrroog what is against it. A 
man b to carry himself in the presence of all opposi* 
tion, as if every thing were titular and efrfiemeral but 
he* I am adiamed to tfaiidc how easily we capitu- 
late to badges atid names, to hrge societies and dead 
institutbns. Every decent and well-spoken individ- 
ual affiMsts and sways me more than is right. I 
Qi^ht to go upright and vital, and speak the rude truth 
( inltU ways. : If malice and vanky wear the coat of 
philanthropy, shall that pass ? If an angry bigot 
a3Sitette8 this bountifiil cause of Abolition, and comes 
to kne wiik hb last news from Barbadoes, why should 
I ii<4 sajr to him, ^ Go love tlqr infimt ; love thy 
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wood-choj^fMT : be good-natured aad mockit : btvo 

iht grace ; and never varnish your hard, uncharita^ 

ble ambition with tins incredible tenderness for bleok 

Uk a thousand miles off. Thy love a&r is Sfite at 

kme.' Rough and graceless would be such greet* 

lag, bat truth is handsomer than the aflbctation of 

lore. Your goodness must have some edge to it, -«- 

rise it is none. The doctrine of hatred must be 

preached as the counteraetion c^ the doetrine of love 

when that pides and whines. I shun fiither and^ 

■other and wife and brother, when my genius calk 

IK* I would write on the lintels of die door-post, 

J^him. I hope it is somewhat better than whim at 

^t, but we cannot spesid the day in explamtion. 

Expect me not to show cause why I seek or why I 

ttdude company. Then, again, do not teH me, as 

^ p)od man did to-^lay, of my obligatioD to put all 

poor men in good situations. Are they my poor ? 

I tell thee, thou foolish philanthropist, that I grudge 

Ae dollar, the dime, the cent, I give to such men as , 

^ not bekmg to me and to whom I do not belong. 

There is a ckiss of persons to whom hj all spiritual 

^!ty I am bought and sold ; for them I will go to 

jsoo, if need be ; but your misceUaneous popular 

^'^"^ties ; die education at college of feob ; the 

lH)ild!ng of meeting-houses to the vain end to which 

*^ now stand ; alms to sots ; and the thousand* 

^ Refief Societies ; — thou^ I coniess with sfaama 



I Bometasum soccumb and give die dolkr, it is a 
wicked dollar which by and by I shall have the man* 
hood to widioU. 

Virtues are, in the popular estimate, rather the es* 
ception &an the rule. There b the man and hb 
virtues. M^ do what is called a good action, as 
some piece of courage or charity, much as they 
would pay a fine in expiation of daily non-appear* 
ance on parade. Their works are done as an apd* 
ogy or extenuation of dieir living in the w(»rld, — as 
mvalids and the insane pay a high board. Their 
vnrtues are penances. I do not wish to expiate, but 
to live. My life b for itself and not for a spectacle. 
I much prefer that it should be of a lower strain, so 
it be genuine and equal, than that it should be glit* 
tering and unsteady. I wish it to be sound and 
sweet, and not to need diet and bleeding. I ask pri* 
mary evidence that you are a man, and refiise this 
appeal from the man to his actions. I know that for 
myself it makes no difference whether I do or for- 
bear those actions which are reckoned exce&ent. I 
cannot consent to pay for a privilege wh^e I have 
intrinsic right. Few and mean as my gifts may be^ 
I actually am, and do not need for my own assur- 
ance or the assurance of my feQows any secondary 
testimony. 

What I must do is all that concerns me, not what 
the people think. This rule, equally arduous m actual 
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ind in intdlectual lifo) may serve for tbe wbole dia* 
luiction between greatness and meannesa. It k tbe 
burder, because you will always find those wbo think 
tbey know what is your duty better than you know 
it. . It is easy in the world to live after the world's 
opinion ; it is easy in solitude to live after our own ; 
but the great man is he who in the midst of tbe 
crowd keeps with perfect sweetness tbe independ* 
eoce of solitude. 

The objection to confcnming to usages that have 
become dead to you is, that it scatters your force. 
It loses your time and blurs the impression of your 
daracter. If you maintain a dead church, con^ 
tiibute to a dead Bible-society, vote with a great 
party ettber for the government or against it, spread 
your table like base housekeepers, — under all these 
screens I have difficulty to detect tbe precise man 
you are. And, of course, so much force is with- 
drawn from your proper life. But do your work, 
and I sbsll know you. Do your wwk, and you 
shall reinforce yourself. A man must consider what 
a blindman's-buff is this game of conformiQr. If I 
kaow your sect, I anticipate your ai^ument. I hear 
a preacher announce for his text and topic the expe- 
ffiency of one of the institutions of bis church. Do 
I not know beforehand that not possibly can he say 
a Dew and spontaneous word ? Do I not know that, 
with all this ostentadon of examimng the grounds 
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of tbe instimtioii, be will do do such thing ? Do t 
ttot know that he is pledged to himself not to look 
but tt one side, — - the permitted side, not as a man, 
but as a parish minuter ? He is a retained attorney, 
and these airs of the bench are the emptiest affecta- 
tbn. Well, most men hare bound their eyes with 
one or another handkerchief, and attached them- 
.selves to some one of these communities of opinion. 
This conformity makes them not false in a few par- 
tiet^rs, audiors of a few lies, but false in all partic- 
idars. Their every truth is not quite true. Their 
two is«not the real two, their four not tbe real four ; 
so that e^ery word they say chagrins us, and we 
know not where to begin to set them ri^t. Mean* 
time nature is not slow to equip us in the furison-uni- 
form of the party to which we adhere. We come 
to wear one cut of face and ^ure, md acquire by 
d^rees the gentlest asmine expression. There is a 
mortifying experience in particular, which does not 
fiul to wreak itself also in the general hbtory ; I 
mean ^^ ^ fodish face (^ praise," the forced smile 
which we put on in company where we do not fed 
at ease in answer to conversation which does not in* 
tevest tts. The muscles, not spontaneously moved, 
but moved by a low usur^mig wilfulness, grow tight 
about tbe outline of the face with the most disagree- 
aUe sensation. 

For nonconformity the world whips you with iti 



displeasure. And therefore a man must know how 
to estimate a sour (ace. The by-standers look 
askance on him in the public street or in the 
friend's pariour/ K diis aversation had its origin 
in contempt and resistance like his own, he might 
well go hoisie with a sad countenance ; but the sour 
faces of the multitude, like their sweet fiices, hare 
no deep cause, but aie put on and off as the wind 
bk)ws and a newspaper directs. Yet is die discon- 
tent of the multitude more formidable than that of the 
senate and the college. It is easy enough for a firm 
num who knows the world to brook die rage of the 
cuhivated classes. Their rage is decorous and pru- 
^t, for they are dmid as being yery vulneraUe 
themsehres. But when lo thehr feminine rage the 
ladignatkm of the people 19 added, when die igno* 
nmt and the poor are aroused, when the unintelligent 
brute force dmt lies at the bottom of society is made 
to growl and mow, it needs the habit of magnanimi^ 
tad religion to treat k godlike as a trifle of no con- 
cermnent. 

The other terror that scares us from self-trust is 
our consistency ; a reverence for our past act or 
^ord, because the eyes of others have no other 
'ftta kit computing our oribit than our past acts, and 
we are loath to disappoint them. 

But wlqr should you keep your bead over your 
Aouider? Why drag about this corpee of your 

4 



KOOKHy, le$l you eontradiet nomswimt ymi bare 
itsted b tUs or that public place i Suppose you 
should contradict yoursdf ; what then ? It seems to 
be a rule of wisdom never to rely on your memory 
alone, scarce^ even in acta of pure memory, but to 
bring the past for judgment imo the tbQii8tnd«eyed 
present, and live ever in a oew day. In your metii- 
physics you have denied personalky to the Dmty : 
yet when the devout motioiis of the soul come, yield 
to them heart and life, thoi^ (liey should clothe 
God with shape and edor. Leave your theory, aa 
Jlxseph his coat in the hand of the hariet^ and 6ee* 

A ibolida coosisteney is the hobgoblin of Uttle 
mkuls, adored by little statesmen and philoflopbcaro 
and divines* With consisteney a great soul has 9mh 
ply nothing td 4o. He »ay as weU cooceni himeletf 
wMb hk shadow on the w^iL Speak what y<Hi thidc 
now in bard words, and to-morrow speak what tor 
nmrrow thinks in hard words £%ai», thou^ it conr 
twdict every thing you said to-day. — * Ah, so you 
shall be sure to be misunderstood.' — Is it so bftd) 
then, to be misunderstood f Pythagoras was misun- 
derslood^ ai^ Socrates, and Jesus, and Lcitb^, aad 
Cojpemious, /mi Galileo, and Newton, and inrery pure 
tod wise spirit .that ever took flesh. To, be great is 
\jo be misunderstood. 
v.'l supf)eis0jiQ:man can violate hi$ nature* All the 
itSIm of his j^l ai^ rounded in by the kw of Us b«r 
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iog, as the inequalities of Andes and Himmaleh are 
iasigpificant in the curve of the sphere. Nat does it 
matter how you gauge and try him. A character is 
like an acrostic or Alexandrian stanza ; — read it for- 
ward, backward, or across, it still spells the same 
thing. In this pleasing, contrite wood-life which God 
allows me, let me record day by day my honest 
thougbt without prospect or retrospect, and, I cannot 
doubt^ it will be found sjnQometrical, though I mem 
k not, and see it not. My book should smell ct 
fines and resound with the hum of insects. The 
swallow over my window should interweave that 
thread or straw he carries in his bill into my web 
also* We pass fcHr what we are. Character teaches 
ftbove^ our wills. Men imagine that they commani* 
cate their virtue or vice oidy by overt actions, and 
do not see that virtue or viee emit a breath every 
moment. 

There will be an agremaent m vdiatever variety 
of aeti<»i8;, so tiiey be each honest and natural in 
their hoar. For of one wiU, the actions will be har-^ 
mooiouS) however unlike they seem. These variede^ 
are lost sight of at a littte distance, at a little height 
of thought. One tendency unites them all. The 
voyagii <^ the best ship is a sg^ line of a hundred 
tacks. Bee the line from a sufficient disttufioe, and 
it straightens itseff to the average tendency. Your 
genuine aotioa will explain itself, and wiH expfauQi 
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jrour other gendoe actions. Yow conrormity ex- 
plains nothing. Act singly, and what you hare al- 
ready done smgly will justify you now. Greatness 
appeals to the future. If I can be fihn enough to- 
day to do right, and scorn eyes, I must hare done 
80 much right before as to defend me now. Be it 
how it will, do^ right now. Always scorn appear^ 
ancesy and you always may. The force of character 
is cumulatiye. All the foregone days of virtue work 
their health into this. What makes the majesty of 
the heroes of the senate and the field, whieh so filb 
the. imagbation ? The consciousness of a train of 
great days and victories behind. They shed an 
united light on the advancing actor. He is attended 
as by a visible escort of angels. That is it which 
throws thunder mto Chatham^s voice, and digmty into 
Washington's port, and America into Adams's eye. 
Honor is venerable to us because it is no ephemeris. 
It id always ancient virtue. We worship it to-day 
because it is not of to-day. We love it and pay it 
bondage, because it is not a trap for our love and 
homage, but is self-dependent, self-derived, and there- 
fore of ao old immaculate pedigree, even if shown m 
a young person. 

I hope in these days we have heard the kat o( 
conformity and consistency. Let the words be gpi- 
setted and ridiculous henceforward. Instead of the 
gong for dinner, let us hear a whistle firom the Spar- 
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fife« Let us never bow and apolo^ze more. A 
gieat man is coming to eat at my house. I do not / 
imh to please him ; I wish that he shoold wish to 
please me. I will stand here for humanity, and 
though I would make it kind, I would make it true. 
Let us affiront and reprimand the smooth mediocrity 
and squalid contentment of the times, and hurl m the 
lace of custom, and trade, apd office, the iact which 
is the upshot of all history, that there is a great re* 
^n^e Thmker and Actor working wherever a man 
woriLs ; that a true man belongs to no other time or 
|dsce, but is the centre of things. A^ere he is, there ' 
is nature. He measures you, and all men, and all 
•vents* Ordinarily, every body in society reminds us 
of somewhat eke, or of some other person. Char- 
acter, reality, reminds you of nothing else ; it takes 
pbce of the whole creation. The man must be so 
much, that he must make all circumstances indifferent. 
Every true man is a cause, a country, and an age ; 
requires inftriite spaces and numbers and time fully 
to accomplish his design ; — and posterity seem to 
fellow his steps as a train of clients. A man Cssar 
is bom, and for ages after we have a Roman Em- 
[Mre. Christ is bom, and millions of minds so grow 
and cleave to his genius, that he is confounded with 
virtue and the possible of man. An institution is the - 
lengthened shadow of one man ; as, Monachism, of 
the Hermit Antony ; the Reformation, of Luther ; 
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Quakeriflm, of Fox ; Metbodhmn, of Wesley ; AW« 
MtioQ, of Clarksoa. Scipio, Bfikoii oaUed ^the 
height of Rome " ; and all history rescues itself ^ery 
easily into the biography of a few stout and eammit 
persons. 

Let a man then know his worth, and keq> things 
under his feet. Let him not peep or steal, <x skuBc 
up and down with the air of a charity-boy, a bastwd, 
or an mterloper, in the world which exists for him* 
But the man in the street, finding no worth in himself 
which corresponds to the force which buik a tower 
or sculptured a marble god, feels poor ndien he lools 
OD these. To him a palace, a statue, or a costty 
book have an alien and forbidding air, much like a 
gay equipage, and seem to say like that, ^ Who are 
yon, Sir ? ' Yet they all are his, suitors frar his no- 
tice, petitioners to his faculties that they will coola 
out and take possession. The {ucture waits for mf 
verdict : it b not to command me, but I am to settle 
its claims to praise. That popdkr iaUe of the set 
who was picked up dead drunk m die street, carried 
to the duke's house, washed and dressed and laid m 
the didce's bed, and, on his waking, treated with idl 
obsequious ceremony tike the duke, and assived that 
be had been insane, owes its popularity to the fact, 
that it symbolizes so well the state of man, who is In 
&e w(Mrld a sort of sot, but now and then wdses 
up, exercises his reason, and finds Umsdf a tma 
prmce. 



^ 
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Our reading k mendicant and sycophandc. In 
iB^ory, oar imagmation plays us false. Kingdom 
mid knrdship, pow«r and estate, are a*gaiidier vocabu> 
kry than private Jdm and Edward in a small house 
and common day's woric ; but the things of life are 
the same to both ; the sum total of both is the same. 
Why all this deference to Alfred, and Scanderbeg, 
mad Onsunrus ? Suppose they were virtuous ; did 
tiiey wear out virtue ? As great a stake depends on 
your private act to-day, as followed their public and 
«ttowBed steps. Wh^ private men shall act with 
fitigind views, the lustre will be transferred from the 
lotions of kings to those of gentlemen. 

The world has been instructed by its kings, who 
iMtve so magnetize the eyes of nations. It has 
been taught by tfara cokmsal symbol the mutual rever^ 
cnce thai is doe from man to man. The joyful loy- 
alty with which men have everywhere suffered the 
kmg, the noble, or the great proprietor to walk among 
them by a law of his own, make his own scale of 
men and things, and reverse theirs, pay for benefits 
not witb money but with honor, and represent the 
kw m his person, was the hieroglyphic by which 
they obscurely signified their consciousness of their 
own right and comeline^, the right of every man. 

The magnetism idiich all original action exerts is 
expkined when we inquire the reason of self-trust. 
Who is the Trustee ? What is the aboriginal Self, 
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on which a univ^Ml reliance may be grounded ? 
What is the nature and power of that science-baffling 
star, without parallax, without calculable elem^itSy 
which shoots a ray of beauty even into trivial and im- 
pure actions, if the least mark of independence ap* 
pear? The inquiry leads us to that source, at once 
the essence of genius, of virtue, and of life, wfaiob 
we call Spontaneity or Instinct. We denote this pri* 
mary wisdom as Intuition, whilst all.lat^ teachings 
are tuitions. In that deep force, the last fact bdaod 
which analysis cannot go, all things, find dieir com- 
mon or^n. For, the sense of bebg which ki calm 
hours rises, we know not how, in the soul, is not 
diverse from things, from space, from light, from time, 
from man, but one with them, and proceeds obvious- 
ly from the same source whence their life and bekig 
also proceed. We first share the life by which tUngi 
exist, and afterwards see them as appearances in na*> 
ture, and forget that we have shared their cause. 
Here is the fountain of action and of tboi^t. H^e 
are the lungs of that inspiration which giveth man wis- 
dom, and which cannot be denied without knpiety and 
atheism. We lie in the lap of immense intelligence, 
which makes us receivers of its truth and oigans of its 
activity. When we discern justice, when we discern 
truth, we do nothing of ourselves, but allow a passage 
to its beams. If we ask whence this comes, if we 
seek to pry into the soul that causes, all philosophy 
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is at fault. Its presence or its absence is all we 
affinn. Eireiy roan discriiliinates between the vokm- 
tary acts of his mind, and bis invohmtiuy per* 
ceptbas, and knows that to his involuntary percep- 
tions a perfiect faith is doe. He may err in the 
expiession of tbem, but he knows that these things 
tre 50, like day and night, not to be disputed. Mjr 
wilful actions and acquisitions are but roving ; — the 
idlest reverie, the fflnt^t native emotion, conmiand 
my curiosity and respect. Thoughtless peofrfe c(m- 
tradict as readily the statement of perceptions as of 
opinions, or rather much more readily ; for, they do 
Qot distinguish between perception and notion. They 
^y that I choose to see diis or that thing. But 
perceptkm is not whimsical, but fatal If I see a 
tnit, my childr^i will see it after me, and in course 
^f time, all mankind, — akhou^ it may chance that 
BO one has seen it before me. For *my perception 
of it is as nnich a fact as the sun. 

The relations of the soul to the divme\spirit are so 
pure, that it is profane to seek to interpose helps. It 
must be that when Ood speaketfa he should commu* 
lucate, XHA one thing, but all things ; should fill the 
world with his voice ; should scatter forth Ught, na« 
^G) time, souls, firom the centre of the present 
^u^ ; and new date and new create the whole. 
^''TieDever a mind is simple, and recwes a divine 
^dom, old things pass away, — means, teachers. 
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tats, Uaoofies ftU ; it lires now, and abscnrbs past aH 
future into tbe present hour. All tlsngs are mack 
aacred by relation to it, — one as much as anotfaerj 
All things are dissolved to their centre by their caoise^ 
•ad, in the unirersal miraefe, petty and particular miiH 
aeles disappear. If, therefore, a man claims to know 
and speak of God, and carries you backward to tbe 
pkaseology of some old mouldered nation in anotb- 
me country, in another world, nelieve hkn not. Is 
the acorn better than tbe oak which ^is its ibl&ess and 
eorapletion ? Is the parmit better than the child 
into whom he has cast hb ripened being ? Whence, 
tbeoj this worsUp of tbe past ? The centuries are 
conspirators against tbe sani^r and audioriQr of the 
soul* Time and space are but physiological colon 
wUcb the eye makes, but the soul is light ; vrhea^ 
it 18, is day ; where it was, is night ; and history 
b an impertinence and an injury, if it be any thing 
more than a cbeer&d apologue or parable of my 
being and beeommg. 

Man is timid and apologetic ; be is no longer up* 
right; he dares not say ^I think,' ^I am,' but 
quotes some samt or sage. He is ashamed bdbre 
the blade of grass or the blowing rose. These 
roses under my window make no reference to for' 
mer roses or to better cmes ; they lure for what they 
are ; they exist with God to^ay. There is no time 
lethesu Theie is simply the rose ; it is perfect ia 
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9ntj uuMoent of ks exiateoce. Before a leaf-bud 
ks hoBstj its wbole life acts ; in the fuU-hlown flow* 
er there is no more ; in the leafless root there is no 
less. Its nature is satisfied, and it satisfies natore, 
M aU monsents alike. But man postpones or re* 
members ; he does not live in the present, but with 
leverted eye laments the past, or, heedless of the 
nebes ^t sftfrctind him, stands on titpoe to fooresea 
tie fidore. B^ cannot be happy and strong until ha 
IM lives wkh nature in the present, above time, 

Thk should be plain enou^. Yet see wbal 

iti^ong intelleots dare not yet hear God himself^ 

vdess be speak the phraseology of I know nol 

what David, or Jeremiah, or Paul. We shall not 

>hva]rs set so great a price on a few texts, on a few 

Kves. We are like children who repeat by rota 

tbe sentences of grandames and tutors, and, as thqr 

^vr older, of the men of tal^ats and character tbef 

cittQce to see, — painitiUy recollectii^ the exact 

words they spoke ; afterwards, when they coode, 

iBto the point of view which those had who uttered 

these sidings, they understand them, and are willing, 

to let the words go ; for, at any tiuie, they can use 

woids as good when occasion comes. If we liv0 

^^) we shall see truly. It is as easy for the stcimg 

i>ftn to be strc»^, as it is for the weak to be weak* 

When we have new perception, we shall ^adfy* 

^'i'^nki the memory of its hoarded treasuies as 
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old rubbish. When a man Inres with God, Us ▼oic^ 
siiall be as sweet as the murraur of the brook wa4 
the rustle of the com. i 

And now at last the highest truth fm this subjee^ 
remains unsaid ; probeMy cannot be said ; for aM 
that we saj is the far-off remembering of the ha^ta^ 
ition. That thought, by \diat I can now nearesCI 
approach to say it, is this. When good is near yrm^ 
when you have life in yourself, it is not by ai^ 
known or accustomed way ; you shall not dtsc^n 
the foot-prints of any other ; you shall not see the 
hce of man ; you shall not hear any name ; —^ 
the way, the thought, the good, shall be wholty^ 
strange and new. It shall exclude exan^le and 
experience. You take the way from man, not to 
man. All persons that ever existed are its forgot- 
ten ministers. Fear and hope are alike beneath it. 
There is somewhat low even in hope. In the hour 
of vision, there is nothing that can be called grat- 
itude, nor properly joy. The soul raised over 
passion b^iolds identity and eternal causation, per- 
ceives the self-exbtence of Truth and Ri^, and 
cahns itself widi knowing that all things go well. 
Vast spaces of nature, the Atlantic Ocean, the South 
Sea, — long intervals of time, jrears, centuries, — are 
of no account. This which I think and feel underiay 
everv former state of life and circumstances, as it 
does underlie my present, and what is caUed 1%, 
and what is called death. 
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I^ cmJj avail, not the havmg Ihred. Power 
eetsQs in the instaot of repose ; it resides m the 
jDom^it of transition from a past to a new state, 
m the shooting of the gulf, in the darting to an aim. 
This one fact the Worid hates, that the soul be^ 
mnes ; for that for ever degrades the past, turns 
aD ricl^s to poverty, all reputatbn to a shame, con- 
fonads the saint with the rogue, shoves Jesus and 
Judas equally aside. Why, th«i, do we prate of 
arif-reliance ? Inasmuch as the soid is present, 
there will be power not confident but agent. To 
trik of reliance is a poor external way of speak- 
ii^. Speak rather of that which relies, because it 
woiks and is^ Who has more obedience than I 
Bttsters me, thoi^ he should not raise his finger. 
fioimd him I mi»t revolve by the gravitation of 
qpirits« We fancy it rhetoric, when we speak of 
eoMnent virtue. We do not yet see ^t virtue b 
Height, and that a man or a company of men, plastic 
and permeable to principles, by the law of nature 
must overpower and ride all cities, naticMis, kings, 
rieh men, poets, who are not. 

This is the ultimate fact winch we so quickly 
retch on this, as on ev^ topic, the resolution of all 
into the ever-blessed One. Self*existence is the at- 
trSmte of the Supreme Cause, and it constitutes the 
measure of good by the degree in which it enters in- 
to all lower forms. All things real are so by so much 
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yii^e as ib0Y oantBia. Commerce, husbandbj, 
faipptiqg, whaling, war, eioqueace, peraonal weif^ 
are soinewbat, aad ei^age my respect as exampJes 
of its presence aod impure actioii. I aee the sioBe 
law woddng in nature for coDserration and growth. 
Power is in mtme the essential measure of right* 
Nature suffers aotbing to remain in her kingclonis 
which catnot b^ itsetf. The genesis and ma^va* 
tion of a planet, its poise and orbit, the hepded tree 
recovering, ilself (rem the str^mg wind, the wkd 
resources of every animal and vegelable, are deoa- 
(mstratioK^ of the self-sufficing, and therefore sel^ 
relying soqL 

Thus aJS concentrates: let us not rove;- let m 
sit at haam with the cause. Let us stun and «stoii«* 
isb the intmdjfig rabble of men and books and ttistH 
tutions, by a simple declaration of the ^vine faeC. 
Bid the inyaders take the shoes bcm off their feet, fior 
God is here withia. Let our simpUcky joAge them, 
and our docility to our own law demonstraie die pov- 
erty of natwe and fortune beside our native richer. 

But now we ore a mob. Man does not stand k 
awe 0i man, nor is Ins genius admonished to stay at 
bpme, to put itself in communication widi the inter* 
mH ocean, hut it goes abroad to b^ a cup of water 
of the urns of other men. We must go iedone. I 
lil^ the sileat church before the service begins, bet- 
ter than ai^ preaching. How far off, how cool, how 
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dhuBte the pargoos loc^, begirt each oiie with a pm* 
eiMct w saoctuary I So let us always ut* Why should 
ire aggtwne the &uks of our friend, or wife, or fiir* 
ther, or child, because they sit around our hearth, or 
aie said to have the same blood ? All naoa have my 
blood, and I have all men's. Not for that will I 
adopt their petulance or folly, even to the extent 
of being ashamed of it. But your isolation mual 
not be mechanical, but spiritual, that is, must bo 
el^atioQ. At times the whole world seems to be 
in conspiracy to importune you with emphatic tri* 
flaa. Friend, client, child, sickness, fear, want, 
charity, all' knock at once at thy closet door, and 
8^r, — ^ Come out unto us.' But keep thy state ; 
00016 not into their confasioo. The power men 
possess to annoy me, I give them by a weak corioe* 
ity. No man can come near me but through my 
tot* ^^ What we love that we have, but by desire 
«e bereave oumelves of the love." 

If we cannot at once rise to the sanctities of obe^ 
dience and fisuth, let us at least resist our temptadons ; 
let us enter into the state of wsff, and wake Thor 
and Woden, courage and constancy, in oar Saxon 
bueasts. This is to be done in our smooth times by 
q;)eakiiig the truth. Check this lying hospitality and 
^g a&cdon. Live no longer to the expectation of 
Aase deceived end deceiving people with whom W9 
converse. Say to them, O &ther, O mocbor, O 
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wife, O brother, O frigid, I have Ihred with you 
after appearances iutherto. Henceforward I am die 
truth's. Be it known unto you that hraiceforwstl 
[ obey no law less than the eternal law. I will have 
no covenants but proximities. I shall endeayoijor to 
nourish my parents, to support my family, to be die 
chaste husband of one wife, — but these relations I 
must fill after a new and unprecedented way. I ap- 
peal from your customs. I must be myself. I canaot 
break myself any longer for you, or you. If you can 
love me for what I am, we shall be the happi^. If 
you cannot, I will still seek to deserve that you 
should. I will not hide my tastes or aversions. I 
will so trust that what is deep is hoty, that J witt do 
strongly before the sim and moon whatever infy re- 
joices me, and the heart appoints. If you are noUe, 
I will love you ; if you are not, I will not hurt you 
and myself by hypocritical attentions. If you are 
true, but not in the same truth with me, cleave to 
your companions ; I will seek my own# I do this not 
selfishly, but humbly and truly. It is alike your in- 
terest, and mine, and all men's, however long we have 
dwelt in Kes, to live in truth. Does diis sound harsh 
to-day ? You will soon love what is dictated by 
your nature as well as mine, and, if we follow the 
truth, it will bring us out safe at last. — But so you 
may give these friends pain. Yes, but I cannot s^ 
my Mberty and my power, to save their sensibiU^. 
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Besides, lA p«s(m8 hnre tihear moments of reason, 
when ibey look out mto t&e region of absolute truth ; 
then will thej justify me, and do the same thing. 

The p(^pi;^ce dimk that your rejection of popular 
standards b a rejectkm of all ^andard, and meire 
antmomissiism ; and the bold sensualist will use the 
name of pfailosopby to gild Ins crimes. But the knv 
ef coBsciousness rii^es. There are two ccmfessioo- 
aby in one or die other of which we must be riiriTen* 
Tea msLj fblfil joaat roond of duties l^ clearing your- 
i^ in Ae dired, or in the re/lea? way. Consid^ 
wiiether ycni hare satbfied your relations to fitther, 
Bodier, cousin, ndghbour, town, cat, and dog ; 
wketber ugr of diese can upbraid you. But I may 
riso Be^ct tMs reflex standard, and abscdve me to 
mys^. I hare my own i^em clums and perfect cir- 
cle. It denies the name of duty to many offices that 
are c^ed duties. But if I can dischai^ its debts, it 
enables me to cBspense widi the popc^ code. If 
any one imagines that this kw is lax, let him ke^ 
ks commandment one day. 

And tndy it demuMfa somethmg go^Hike in him 
who bas cast off the common motives of humanity, 
and has reirtured to trust hkns^ for a taskmaster. 
Hi^ be his heart, fs&hfui his will, clear his sight, 
<bat he may m good earnest be doctrine, society, law, 
tfr Umsdf, that a nmple purpose may be to him as 
ttmg as iron necessity is to odiers I 

5 
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• If any man consider the present aspects <^ vrimt 
18 called by distinction society^ he will see the need 
of these ethics. The sinew and heart of man seem 
to be drawn out, and we are become timorous, de- 
sponding whimperers. We are afraid of truth, afraid 
of fortune, afraid of death, and afraid of each other. 
Our age yields no great and perfect persons. -We 
want men and women who shall renovate life and our 
social state, but we see that most natures are ins<d- 
rent, cannot satisfy their own wants, have an am- 
bition out of all proportion to their practical force, 
and do lean and beg day and night continually. Our 
housekeeping is m^idicant, our arts, our occupa- 
tions, our marriages, our reli^on, we have not cho- 
sen, but society has chosen for us. We are parlour 
soldiers. We shun the rugged battie <^ fate, where 
strength is bom. 

If our young men miscarry in their first enterprises, 
they lose all heart. K the young merchant fails, men 
say he is ruined. K the finest genius studies at one 
of our colleges, and is not installed in an office within 
one year afterwards in the cities or suburbs of Bos- 
ton or New York, it seems to his friends and to 
himself that he is right in bemg disheartened, and in 
complaming the rest of his life. A sturdy lad firom 
New Hampshire or Vermont, who in turn tries all 
the professions, who teams ity farmn it, pediUt^ Iceept 
a school, preaches, edits a newspaper, goes to Con- 
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gress, buys a township, and so forth, m successire 
years, and always, like a cat, falls on his feet, is 
worth a hundred of these city dolls. He walks 
abreast with his days, and feels no shame in not 
'studying a profession,' for he does not postpone his 
life, but lives already. He has not one chance, but a 
Inindred chances. Let a Stoic open the resources of 
man, and tell men they are not leaning willows, but 
can and must detach themselves ; that with the exer- 
cise of self-trust, new powers shall appear ; that a 
inao is the word made flesh, bom to shed healing to 
the nations, that he should be ashamed of our corn- 
Passion, and that the moment he acts from himself, 
tossing the laws, the books, iddatries, and customs 
out of the window, we pity him no more, but thank 
Wid revere him, — and that teacher shall restore the 
afe of man to splendor, and make his name dear to 
«D history. 

It is easy to see that a greater self-reliance 
must work a revolution in all the offices and rela- 
twns of men ; in their religion ; in their education ; 
m their pursuits ; their modes of living ; their asso- 
^^tion ; b their property ; in their speculative 
views. 

!• In what prayers do men aDow themselves! 
That which they call a holy office is not so much la 
"'^ve and manly. Prayer looks abroad and asks for 
'ome foreign addition to come through some foreign 
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rirtue, and loses itself in endless mazes ot natural 
and supernatural, and mediatorial and miraculous. 
Prayer diat craves a particular commodity, — any 
tbing less than all good, — is vicious. Prayer is the 
contemplation of the facts of life from the highest 
point of view. It is the soliloquy of a beholding and 
jubilant soul. It is the spirit of God proiiouncii^ 
has works good. But prayer as a means to effect a 
private end is meanness sad dieft. It supposes do* 
ilism and not unity in nature and consciousness. As 
soon as the man is at one wkfa God, he will not beg. 
He will then see prayer b all action. The prayer 
of the farmer kneeling in his field to weed it, the 
prayer of the rower kneeUng with the stroke of his 
oar, are true prayers heard throughout nature, though 
for cheap ends. Caratach, in Fletcher^s Bonduct| 
when admonished to inquii^ the mind of the god An* 
date, replies, — 

**' His hidden meaning lies in oar endeavoim ; 
Our Yalofs are our beat gods/* 

Another scnrt of false prayers are our regrets. 
Discontent is the want of self-reliance : k is in&ria* 
iQr ci will. Regret calamities, if you can thereby 
help the sufferer ; if not, attend your own work, -and 
ahready the evil begins to be repaired. Our sympa- 
diy is just as base. We come to them who weep 
fooUsMy, and sit down and cry for company, instead 
of impartii^ to them truth and heaUi in rou^ dec* 
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Hic sbooks, putUDg tbeni once more in communication 
with their own reas<m. The secret of fortune is jojr 
in our hands. Welcome evermore to gods and men 
is the self-helping man. For him all doors are flung [ 
wide : him all tongues greet, all hcmors crown, all 
eyes follow with desire. Our love goes out to him 
and embraces hun/ because he did not need it. We 
solicitousfy^ and apologetically caress and celebrate 
him, because he held on his way and scorned our 
disapprobation. The gods love him because men 
fashed him. ^^ To the persevering mortal," said Zo- 
roaster, *' the blessed Immortals are swift." 

As men's prayers are a disease of the will, so are 
thar creeds a dkease of the intellect. They say 
with those foolish Israelites, ^ Let not God speak to 
us, lest we die. Speak thou, speak any man with 
us, and we will obey.' Everywhere I am hindered 
of meeting God in my brother, because he has shut 
his own temple doc»rs, and recites fables merely of 
bis brother's, or his brother's brother's God. Eve- 
ry new mind is a new classification. If it prove a 
mind of uncommon activity and power, a Locke, a 
Lavokier, a Hutton, a Bentham, a Fourier, it un- 
poses ks classification on c^ber men, and lo ! a new 
system. In proportion to the depth of the thought, 
and so to the number of the objects it touches and 
brings wiMn reach of the pupil, is his complacency. 
But iiueOj is this appar^aC in creeds and churchesi 
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vdiich are also clasnficatioiis of some powerful mind 
actmg on the elemental thought of duty, and man's 
relation to the Highest. Such is Calvinism, Qua- 
kerism, Swedenborgism. The pupil takes the same 
delight in subordinating every thing to the new ter- 
minology, as a girl who has just learned botany in 
seeing a new earth and new seasons thereby. It will 
happen for a time, that the pupil will find his intel- 
lectual power has grown by the study of his master's 
mind. But in all unbalanced minds, the classifica- 
tion'is idolized, passes for the end, and not for a 
speedily exhaustible means, so that the walls of the 
system blend to their eye in the remote horizon with 
the walls of the universe ; the luminaries of heaven 
seem to them hung on the arch their master built. 
They cannot imagine how you aliens have any right 
to see, — how you can see ; ' It must be somehow 
that you stole the light fi-om us.' They do not yet 
perceive, that light, unsystematic, indomitable, will 
break into any cabin, even into theirs. Let them 
chirp awhile and call it their own. If they are hon- 
est and do well, presently their neat new pinfold will 
be too strait and low, will crack, will lean, will rot 
and vanish, and the immortal light, all young and 
' joyful, million-orbed, million-colored, will beam over 
the universe as on the first morning. 

2. It is for want of self-culture that the sup^^ti- 
tbn of Travelling, whose idols are Italy, £ngland| 
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EQrpt, retains its fascination for all educated Ameri- 
cans. They who made England, Itaty, or Greece 
venerable in the imagination did so b]r sticking fast 
where they wore, like an axis of the earth. In man- 
ly hours, we feel that duty is our place. The soul is 
no traveller ; the wise man stays at home, and when 
his necessities, his duties, on any occasion call 
him from his house, or into foreign lands, he is 
at h(»ne still, and shall make men sensible by the 
expression of his countenance, that he goes the mis- 
sionary of wisdom and virtue, and visits cities and 
men like a sovereign, and not like an interloper or a 
valet. 

I have no churlish objection to the circumnaviga- 
tioo of the gk)be, for the purposes of art, of study, 
and benevolence, so that the man is first domesti- 
cated, or does not go abroad with the hope of find- 
ing somewhat greater than he knows. He who 
travels to be amused, or to get somewhat which he 
does not carry, travels away from himself, and grows 
old even in youth among old thmgs. In Thebes, 
in Palmyra, his will and mind have become old and 
dilapidated as they. He carries ruins to ruins. 

Travelling is a fool's paradise. Our first jour- 
neys discover to us the indifierence of places. At 
home I dream that at Naples, at Rome, I can be 
intoxicated with beauty, and lose my sadness. I 
pack my trunk, embrace my friends, embark* on the 
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jsea, and at laat wake op io Na|des, and tbere beside 
jne b tbe stern fact, the sad self, imrelentii^, 
idemical, that I fled from. I seek the Vatican, 
and the palaces. I aflect to be intoxicated wilb 
sights and suggestioiis, but I am not intoxicated. 
% ^t goes with me wherever I go. 

3. But the rage of trareUing is a symptom of a 
deeper unsoundness afiectkig the whole intellectual 
action. The intdlect is vagabond, and our sjstem 
of education fosters restlessness. Our minds travel 
when our bodies are forced to stay at home* We 
Imitate ; wad what is imitation but the travelling of tbe 
mind ? Our houses are built with foreign taste ; our 
shelves ave gamidied with foveign ornaments ; our 
opinions, our tastes, our faculties, lean, and foBow 
the Past and the Distant. The soul created tbe 
arts wherever they have flourished. It was in his 
own mind that the aitist sought his model. It was 
an application of his own thou^ to the thing to 
be done and the conditions to be observed. And 
why need we copy the Doric or the Gothic mod- 
el ? Beauty, convenience, grandeur of thou^, and 
quaint expression are as near to us as to any, and 
if the American artist wiH study with hope and love 
the precise diii^ to be done by Um, considering the 
climate, tbe soil, the length of the day, the wants 
of the people, the habit and form of the govern- 
ment, he wiM create a house in which all diese wiS 
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fad dmnBehres fitted, and taile and seotiment will 
be satisfied also. 

lasiet «n yoivself; never imitate* Tour own 
gift you can present every moment with ibe <nmiii- 
iative (ENTce of a whole life's cultivation ; but <^ the 
ad(qpled talent of another, you have only an extem- 
poraneous, faalf possession. That which each can 
do best, none but his Maker can teach him. No 
man yet knows what it is, nor can, tiH that person 
has exhilMted it. Wh^e is the master who codd 
have tai^t Sbakspeare ? Where is the master who 
could have instructed Frankfin, or Washington, or 
fiacon, or Newton ? Every great mm is a unique. 
The Scipionism of Scipio is precisely that part he 
could not borrow. Sbakspeare will never be made 
by the study of Sbakspeare. Do that which h ae- 
figned you, and you cannot hope too muc^ or dare 
too much. There is at this moment for you an fsttr 
terance brave and ffwad as that c^ the colossal chisel 
of Phidias, *<»* trowd of the Egyptian, or the pen 
of Moses, or Dante, but different from all these. 
Not possibly will the soul all rich, all eloquent, with 
thousand-cloven tongue, deign to xepeat itsdf ; but 
if you can hear what these patrkurchs siqr, surely 
you can reply to them in the same pitch erf* voice ; 
for the ear and the tongue are two organs of' one 
nature. Abide in the simple and noble r^ions of 
thy life, ob^ tby heart, and thou shah reproduce 
the Foreworld again. 
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4. As our Rdigion, our Educatioa, our Art look 
abroad, so does our spirit of socieQr* All men 
plume themselves on the improvement of society, 
and no man improves. 

Society never advances. It recedes as fast on one 
side as it gains oa the' other. It undergoes contmu- 
al changes ; it is barbarous, it is civilized, it is chris- 
tianized, it is rich, it is scientific ; but diis change 
is not amelbration. For every thing that is given, 
something is taken. Society acquires new arts, and 
loses old instincts. What a contrast between the 
well'clad, reading, writing, thinking American, with 
a watch, a pencil, and a bill of exchange in his 
pocket, and the naked New Zealander, whose prop- 
erty b a club, a speair, a mat, and an undivided 
twentieth of a shed to sleep under ! But compare 
the health of the two men, and you shall see diat 
die white man has lost his aboriginal strength. If 
the traveller tell us truly, strike the savage with a 
broad axe, and in a day or two the flesh shall unite 
and heal as if you struck the blow into soft pitch, 
and the same blow shall send the white to his grave. 

The civilized man has built a coach, but has lost 
the use of his feet. He is supported on crutches, 
but lacks so much support of muscle. He has a 
fine Geneva watch, but he fails of the skill to tell die 
hour by the sun. A Greenwich nautical almanac 
be has, and so being sure of the informaticm when 
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lie wants it, the man in the street does not know a 
star in the sky. The solstice he does not observe ; 
tbe equmox he knows as little ; and the whole bright 
calendar of the year is without a dial in his mind. 
His note-books impair his memory ; his libraries 
overload his wit ; the insurance-oiHce increases the 
number of accidents ; and it may be a question 
whether machinery does not encumber ; whether we 
have not lost by refinement some energy, by a 
Christianity entrenched in establishments and forms, 
some vigor of wild virtue. For every Stoic was 
a Stoic ; but in Christendom where is the Chris- 
tian ? 

There is no more deviation in the moral standard 
than in the standard of height or bulk. No greater 
men are now than ever were. A singular equality 
may be observed between the great men of the first 
and of the last ages ; nor can all the science, art, 
religion, and philosophy of the nineteenth century 
avail to educate greater men than Plutarch's heroes, 
three or four and twenty centuries ago. Not in 
time b the race progressive. Phocion, Socrates, 
Anaxagoras, Diogenes, are great men, but they 
leave no class. He who is really of their class 
will not be called by their name, but will.be his 
own man, and, in his turn, the founder of a sect. 
The arts and inventions of each period are only 
its costume, and do not invigorate men. The 
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liarm of A« improved madnn^ vobj oompensacte 
its good. Hudson and Behring accomplished so 
imtch in dieir fishing-boats, as to astcmtsfa Panj 
and Frankfin, whose equipment exhausted the re- 
sources of science and art. Galileo, with an opera- 
glass, discovered a more splendid series of celestial 
phenomena than any one since. Columbus found 
the New World in an undecked boat. It is curious 
to see the periodical disuse and perisUng of means 
tmd machinery, which were introduced with loud 
laudadon a few years or centuries befi»*e. The 
great genius returns to essential man. We reckoned 
the improvements of the art of war among the tri- 
umphs of science, and yet Napcdeon ccMMjuered 
Europe by die bivouac, which consisted of falln^ 
back on naked valor, and disencumbering it of all 
aids. The Emperor held it impossible to make a 
perfect army, says Las Casas, ^^ without abolisfaii^ 
our arms, magazines, commissaries, and carriages, 
until, in imitation of the Roman custom, the s<^dier 
should receive his supply of com, grind it in his 
hand-mill, and bake his bread himself." 

Society is a wave. The wave moves onward, 
hat the water of which it is composed does not. 
The same particle does not rise firom the valley to 
the ndge. Its unity is only phenomenal. The 
persons who make up a nation to-day, next year die, 
and their experience with them. 
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And so the reKance on Property, inchidii^ tbe 

rdiance o& govemments wluch protect it, is tBe want 

of self-reliance. Men have looked away from them** 

sel?es and at thii^ so long, that they have come to 

esteem the rel^iom, learned, and civil institutions at 

guards of properQr, and they deprecate assaults on 

tbese, because they feel them to be assaults on prop- 

erty. They measure their esteem of each other by 

what each has, and not by what each is. But a 

cultivated man becomes ashamed of his property, 

OQt q( new respect for his nature. EspeciaHy he 

lates what he has, if he see that it is accideatid, — • 

came to him by inheritance, or gift, or drime ; then 

he feels that it is not having ; it does not belong to 

Un, has no root in him, and merely lies there, h^ 

cause no revolution or no robber, takes it away. But 

^ which a man is does always by necessity acquire, 

«nd what the man acquires is living property, which 

4>e8 not wait the beck of rulers, or mobs, or rerohn 

tions, or &re, or storm, or bankruptcies, but perpetue^ 

^'oews kself wherever the man breathes. '' Thy lot 

or portion of life," said the Caliph Ali, ^^ is seddng 

^ thee ; therefore be at rest from seekii^ after 

^ ' Our dependence on these foreign goods leads 

'^ to our slavish respect for numbers. The political 

Parties meet in- numerous conventions ; the greater 

^ concourse, and with each new uproar of an- 

^'^^o&cement. The delegation from Essex! Tilt 
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Democrats from New Hampshire ! The Whigs of 
Ifaine ! the young patriot feels himself stronger than 
before by a new thousand of eyes and arms. In like 
manner the reformers summon conventions, and vote 
and resolve in multitude. Not so, O friends ! wiU 
the God deign to enter and inhabit you, but by a 
method precisely the reverse. It is only as a man 
puts off all foreign support, and stands alone, that I 
see him to be strong and to prevail. He is weaker 
by every recruit to his banner. Is not a man bett^ 
than a town ? Ask nothing of men, and in the end- 
less mutation, thou only finm column must presently 
appear the upholder of all that surroimds thee. He 
who knows that power is inborn, that he is weak 
because he has looked for good out of him and else- 
* where, and so perceiving, throws himself unhesitat- 
ingly on his thought, instantly rights himself, stands 
in the erect position, commands his limbs, works 
miracles ; just as a man who stands on his feet is 
stronger than a man who stands on his head. 

So use all that is called Fortune. Most men 
gamble with her, and gain all, and lose all, as her 
wheel rolls. But do thou leave as unlawful these 
winnings, and deal with Cause and Effect, the chan- 
cellors of God. In the Will work and acquire, and 
thou hast chained the wheel of Chance, and shalt 
sit hereafter out of fear from her rotations. A politi- 
cal victory, a rise of rents, the recovery of your dck, 
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or tbe return of your absent friend, or some other 
finrorable event, raises your spirits, and you tbink 
good days are preparing for you. Do not belieye 
it Nothing can bring you peace but yourself. 
Nothing can bring you peace but the triumph of 
principles. 



COMPENSATION. 



The wingii of Time are black and white. 
Pied with morning and with night. 
Mountain tall and ocean deep 
Trembling balance duly keep. 
In changing moon, in tidal ware. 
Glows the feud of Want and Hare. 
Gauge of more and less through ipace 
Electric atar and pencil playa. 
The lonely Earth amid the balls 
That hurry through the eternal halla, 
A makeweight flying to the void, 
Supplemental asteroid, 
Or compensatory spark, 
Shoots across the neutral Dark. 
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COMPENSATION. 
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Ever since I was a boy-) I hare wished to write t 
discourse cm Compensation : for it seemed to me 
when Tery young, that on this subject life was 
ahead of theology, and the people knew more than 
the preachers taught. The documents, too, from 
which the doctrine is to be drawn, charmed my fan^ 
cy by their endless variety, and lay always before 
me, even in sleep ; for they are the tools in our 
hands, the bread in our basket, the transactions of 
the street, the farm, and the dwelEng-house, greetings^ 
relations, debts and credits, the influence of charac* 
ter, the nature and endowment of all men. It seem* 
ed to me, also, that in it might be shown men a ray of 
dhrinity, the juresent actron of the soul ot this worlds 
clean from all restige of traditicm, and so the heart 
of man might be bathed by an inundation of eternal 
loye, conversing with that which he knows was al^ 
ways and always must be, because it realty is now. 
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It appeared, moreoyer, that if this doctrine could be 
stated in terms with any resemblance to those bri^ 
intuitions in which this truth b sometimes revealed to 
us, it would be a star in many dark hours and crook- 
ed passages in our journey that would not suffer us 
to lose our way. 

I was lately confirmed in these desires by hearii^ 
a sermon at church. The preacher, a man esteemed 
for his orthodoxy, unfolded in the ordbary manner the 
doctrine of the Last Judgment. He assumed, that 
judgment is not executed in this world ; that the 
wicked are successful ; that the good are miserable ; 
and then urged from reason and from Scripture a 
eompensation to be made to both parties in the next 
life. No offence appeared to be taken by the con- 
gregation at this doctrine. As far as I could ob- 
serve, when the meeting broke up, they separated 
without remark on the sermon. 

Yet what was the import of this teaclung i What 
cfid the preacher mean by sajring that the good are 
miserable in the preseiU life ? Was it that bouses 
and lands, offices, wine, horses, dress, luxury, are 
bad by unprincipled men, whilst the saints are poor 
and despised ; and that a compensation is to be made 
to these last hereafter, by giving them the like grati- 
fications another day, — bank-stock and doubloons, 
venison and champagne ? This must be the compen- 
sation intended ; for what else ? Is it that they we 
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to have leare to pray and prabe ? to love and aenre 
meo ? Why, that they can do now. The legitbnata 
inference the disciple would draw was, — ^ We are 
to have 9uch a good time as the sboers have now ' ; 
— or, to push it to its extreme import, — ^ You sin 
DOW ; we shall sin by and by ; we would sin now, if 
we could ; not being successful, we expect our re- 
venge to-morrow.' 

The faUacy lay in the immense concession, that 
the bad are successful ; that justice is not done now. 
The blindness of the preacher consbted in deferring 
to the base estimate of the market of what consti- 
tutes a manly success, instead of ccmfroating and con- 
victing the world from the truth; announcing tho 
presence of the soul ; the omnipotence of the will : 
tad so establishing the standard of good aad ill, of 
success and falsehood. 

I find a similar base tone in the popular religious 
^rks of the day, and the same doctrines assumed 
^ the literary men when occasionally they treat die 
^ted topics. I thmk that our popular theology 
hs gained in deeorum, and not m principle, over the 
tuperstitions it has displaced. But men are betttf 
^ this theology. Their daily life ^res it the lie. 
£very ingenuous and aspiring soul leaves the doc- 
^e behind him m his own experience ; and all men 
feel somedmes the falsehood which they cannot de- 
nK>nstrate* For men are wiser thpn they know. 
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Tbat wbieb they hear in schopls and pulpits i^vhhocit 
afterthought, if said in conversation, woidd probably^ 
be questioned in silence. If a man dogmatize in a 
fioixed company on Providence and the divine laws, 
he is answered by a silence which conveys well 
enough to an observer the dissatisfaction of the hear- 
er, but his incapacity to make his own statement. 

I shall attempt in this and the following chapter to 
Pieord some facts that mdicate the path of the law 
of Ckmipensation ; happy beyond my expectaticm, 
it I shaM truly draw the smallest arc of tins circle. 

PoLARiTT, or action and reaction, we meet in ev- 
ery part of nati:are ; in darkness and light ; in heat 
and cold ; in die ebb and flow of waters ; in male 
and Cnnale ; in the mspiration and expiration of plants 
and animals ; in the equation of quantity and quality 
is the fluids of the animal body ; m die syst<!^ and 
diastole of the heart ; in the undulations of fluids, 
and of sound ; in die centrifugal and centripetal grav* 
ttgr ; in electricity, galvanism, and chemical afinity. 
Superinduce magnetism at one end of a needle ; 
ike opposite magnetism takes place at the other end. 
If die south attracts, the north repek. To emp^ 
he^ you must condense there. An inevitable dual* 
ism bisects nature, so that each thing is a half, and 
attests another thing to make it whole ; as, spirit, 
nnMmr ; qian, woman ; odd, even ; subjeolive, clb* 
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jective ; in, out ; upper, under ; motion, vest ; jea, 

Whilst the world is thus dual, so is erery one of 
ks parts. The entire system of things gets repre* 
s^Med in every particle. There is somewhat that 
resembles the ebb and flow of the sea, day and nighty 
man and woman, in a single needle of the pine, in a 
kernel of com, in each individual of every animal 
tribe. The reaction, so grand in the dements, is re* 
peated within these small bouuckries. For example, 
in the animal kingdom the physiolc^t has observed 
dmt DO creatures are favorites, but a certain compmn 
aatioii balances every gift and every defect. A sur* 
piiisage given to one part is paid out of a reduetioB 
from another part of the same creature. If the head 
and neck are enlaiged, the trunk and extrenutiet iBt 
eat short. 

The theory of the mechanic forces is another ex* 
inqde. What we gain m power b lost b time ; and 
the converse. The periocHc or compensating enon 
of the planets is another instance. The influenees 
of eUmate and soil in political history ore another* 
The cold climate invigorates. The barren soil does 
not breed fevers, crocodiles, tigers, or scorjMons. 

The same dualism imderlies the nature and con* 
dilion of man. Every excess causes a defect ; every 
defect an excess. Every sweet hath its sour ; eveij 
its good. Every faculty which is a receivw of 
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pleasure has an equal penalty put on its abuse. It 
is to answer for its moderation with its life. For 
every grain of wit there is a grain of folly. For eve- 
ry tbmg you have missed, you have guned sometbmg 
else ; and for every thing you gain, you lose some- 
thing. If riches increase, they are increased that use 
them. If the gatherer gathers too much, nature 
takes out of the man what she puts into Us chest ; 
swdls the estate, but kills the owner. Nature hates 
monopolies and exceptions. The waves of the sea 
do not more speedily seek a level from their loftiest 
tossing, than the varieties of condition tend to equal* 
ixe themselves. There b always some levelling 
drcumstance that puts down the overbearing, the 
strong, the rich, the fortunate, substantiaQy on the 
same ground with all others. Is a man too strong 
and fierce for society, and by temper and position a 
Had citizen, — - a morose ruffian, with a dash of the 
pirate m him ; — nature sends him a troop of pretty 
sons and dai^hters, who are getting along in the 
dame's classes at the village school, and love and 
fear f<Nr them smooths his grim scowl to courtesy. 
Thus she contrives to inten^rate the granite and fel- 
spar, takes the boar out and puts the lamb in, and 
keeps her balance true. 

The farm^ imagines power and place are fine 
things. But the President has paid dear for Ins 
WhUe House. It has commonly cost him all his 
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peace, and the best of his niaiily attributes. To 
preserve for a short time so conspicuous an appear* 
aoce before the world, he is content to eat dust be- 
fore the real masters who stand erect behind tne 
throne. Or, do men desire the more substantial and 
peraianeot grandeur of genius f Neither has this an 
nnmunity. He who by force of will or of thought is 
great, and overlooks thousands, has the charges of 
that eminence. With every influx of light comes 
oetr danger. Has he light ? he must bear witness 
to the light, and always outrun that sympathy which 
pves him such keen satisfaction, by his fidelity to 
Dew revelations of the incessant soul. He must hate 
fiuher and mother, wife and child. Has he all that 
the world loves and admires and covets ? — he must 
cast behind him their admiration, and afflict them by 

">(hfijlness to hb troth, and become a bywcnrd and a 
hissing. 

This law writes the laws of cities and nations. It 
* • • • 

18 m vam to build or plot or combine against it. 

Things refuse to be mismanaged long. Re$ noltuU 

^u male administrari. Though no checks to a new 

^^ appear, th^ checks exist, and will appear. If 

^ gDvemment is croel, the governor's life is not 

^e. If you tax too high, the revenue will yield notb- 

^* If you make the criminal code sanguinary, jtH 

^^ 1^1 not convict. If the law is too mild, private 

^^geance comes in. K the government is a terrffio 



democracy, die pressure is resisted by an oyer* 
charge of energy in the citizen, and life glows whb 
a fiercer flame. The true life and satisfactions 
of man seem to elude the utmost rigors or felicities 
of condition, and to estaUish themselves with great 
indifferaicy under all varieties of circumstances. Un- 
der all governments the influence of character re- 
mains the same, — in Turkey and in New England 
about alike. Under the primeval despots of Egypt, 
Ustory honestly confesses that man must have been 
aa free as culture could make him. 

These appearances indicate the hct that die utn* 
wefcse is r^esented in every one of its particles. 
Every thing in nature contains all the powers of na- 
ture. Every thing is made of one hidden stuff ; as 
the naturalist sees one type under every metamor- 
phoMS, and regards a horse as a running man, a fidl 
as a swimming man, a bird as a flybg roan, a tree as 
a rooted man. Each new f<^m repeats not only the 
main diaracter of the t}rpe, but part for part all the 
details, aB the aims, furtherances, hindrances, ener* 
pes, and whole system of every other. Every occi>» 
pation, trade, art, transaction, is a compend of the 
world, and a correlative of every other. Each one 
is an entire emblem of human life ; of its good and 
iU, its trials, its enemies, its course and its end. And 
each one must somdbow accommodate the whole 
niftB, and reeile all his destiny. 
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The world globes itself in a drop of dew. The 
mieroscope cannot find the animalcule which is less 
perfect for being litde. Ey^s, ears, taste, smell, 
motioB, resistance, appetite, and organs of reproduc- 
tioQ that take hold on eternity, — all find room to 
consist in the small creature. So do we put our life 
into erery act. The true doctrine of omnipresence 
ii, that God reappears with all. his parts in every 
moss and cobweb. The value of the universe con- 
trifes to throw itself into every point. If the good 
is there, so is the evil ; if the affinity, so the repid- 
lion ; if the force, so the limitation. 

Thus is the universe alive. All things are moral. 
That soul, which within us is a sentiment, outside of 
tt is a law. We fe^ its inspiration ; out there in his** 
toiy we can see its fatal strength. ^' It is in the world, 
lad the woiid was made by it." Justice is not post* 
poned. A perfect equity adjusts its balance in A 
pffts of life, ol Kvfioi Albs Am\ «MirTov<rc,— The cfiee 
of God are always loaded. The world looks Vk6 
a multiplication-^aUe, or a mathematical equationi 
vbich, txffn it how you will, baknces itself. Take 
^t figure you will, its exact value, nor more nor 
1^9 still returns to you. Every secret is told, eve* 
nr crime is punished, every virtue rewarded, eveij 
^Kfi^ redressed, m silence and certakity. What we 
^ retribution is the universal necessity by which 
die whole appears wherever a part appears. If yon 
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tee smoke, there nnist be fire. If you see a band or 
a limb, you know that the trunk to which it belongs 
is there behind* 

Every act rewards itself, or, in other wcn-ds. Inte- 
grates itself, in a twofold manner ; first, in the thing, 
or in real nature ; and secondly, in the circtHn- 
stance, or in apparent nature. Men call the cir- 
cumstance the retribution* The causal retribution 
is in the things and is seen by the soul. The retri- 
bution in the circumstance is se^i by the under- 
standing; it is inseparable fi*om the thing, but is 
often spread over a long time, and so does not 
become distinct imtil after many years. The spe- 
ci6c stripes may follow late after the ofience, but 
they follow because they accompany it. Crime and 
punishment grow out of one stem. Punbhment is a 
fruit that unsuspected ripens within die flower *of 
die pleasure which concealed it Cause and effecti 
means and ends, seed and fruit, cannot be severed ; 
for the effect already blooms m the cause, the end 
preexists in the means, the fruit in the seed. 

Whilst thus the world will be whole, and refuses 
to be disparted, we seek to act partially, to sunder, 
to appropriate ; for example, — to gratify the senses, 
we sever the pleasure of the senses from the* needs 
of the character. The ingenuity of man has alwajn 
been dedicated to the solution of one problem, —how 
to detach the sensual sweet, the s^isual strong, the 
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bri^t, &c., from the moral sweet, the moral 

», the moral fair ; that is, again, to contrive to 

cut clean off this upper surface so thin as to leave it 

bottomless ; to get a one end^ without an other end. 

rChe soul says, Eat ; the body would feast. The 

soul says. The man and woman shall be one flesh 

and one soul ; the body would join the flesh only. 

Ihe soul says. Have dominion over all things to 

die ends of virtue ; the body would have the power 

over thmgs to its own ends. 

The sod strives amain to Ihre and work through 
dl things. It would be the only &ct. All tUngg 
shall be added unto it, — power, pleasure, knowl* 
€dge, beauty. The particular man aims to be some* 
body ; to set up for himself ; to truck and higgle 
fi>r a private good ; and, in particulars, to ride, that 
be may ride ; to dress, that he may be dressed ; 
to eat, that he may eat ; and to govern, that he 
may be seen. Men seek to be great ; they would 
have offices, wealth, power, and fanie. They think 
that to be great is to possess one side of nature, — 
die sweet, without the other side, — the bitter. 

Thb dividing and detaching is steadily counter* 
tcted. Up to this day, it must be owned, no 
projector has had the smallest success. The part- 
ed water reunites behind our hand. Pleasure it 
tiken otit of pleasant things, profit out of profitable 
dnogs, powor out of strong things, as soon as wt 
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seek to separate tbem from the whole. We <:cii 
HP more halve thmgs and get die sensual good, 
by itself, than we can get an inside that shall have 
no outside, or a light without a shadow. ^^ Driye 
out nature with a ibrk, she comes running back." 

Life invests itself with inevitable conditions, which 
the imwise seek to dodge,' which one and anotber 
brags that he does not know ; that they - do not 
louch him ; — but the brag is on his lips, the con- 
ditions are in his soul. If he escapes them in one 
part, they attack htm in another more vital part. 
If he has escaped them in form, and in the ap- 
}|earaQce, it u because he has resisted his life, and 
fled from himself, and the retribution is so much 
Asath. So signal is the failure of all attempts to 
make thb separation of the good from the tax, 
that the experiment would not be tried, — ^nce 
lo try it is to be mad, — but for the circumstance, 
that when the disease began in the will, of rebellion 
and separation, the intellect is at once infected, so 
that the man ceases to see God whole in each ob* 
ject, but is able to see the sensual allurement of an 
object, and not see the sensual hurt; he sees the 
mermaid^s head, but not the dragon's tail ; and 
thinks he can cut off that which be would have, 
from that which he would not have. ^' How secret 
an thou who dwellest in the highest heavens in si- 
lancet thou only great God, spriidding with 
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wwi^uied Providence certain penal blindnesses up- 
on such as have unbridled desires ! " * 

The human soul is true to these facts in the 
painting of fable, of history, of law, of proverbs, 
of conversation. It finds a tongue in literature 
unawares. Thus the Greeks called Jupiter, Su- 
{veme Mind ; but having traditionally ascribed to 
him many base actions, they involuntarily made 
amends to reason, by tying up the hands of so bad 
a god. He is made as helpless as a king of Eng* 
land* Prometheus knows one secret which Jove 
must bai|;ain (or; Minerva, another. He cannot get 
hb own thunders ; Minerva keeps the key of them. 

«« Of mil the g*d% I onljr know the keys 
Thtt ope the solid doors within whose vaults 
His thundera sleep." 

A plain confession of the in-working of the All, and 
of its moral aim. The Indian mythology ends in the 
aime ethics ; and it would seem impossible for any 
fiible to be invented and get any currency which was 
not moral. Aurora forgot to ask youth for her lover, 
and Ukh^ Tithonus is immortal, he is old. Achilles 
il not quite invulneraUe ; the sacred waters did not 
wash the heel by which Thetis held him. Siegfried, 
m the Nibelungen, is not quite immortal, for a leaf 
M on his back whilst he vvasl)athing in the dragon's 
blood, and that spot which it covered is mortal. 

* St Augustine, ConfessionSi B. I. 
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And so it must be. There b a crack in evety 
thing God has made. It would seem, there is al- 
ways this vindictive circumstance stealing in at una- 
wares, even into the wild poesy in which the bumaa 
fancy attempted to make bold holiday, and to shake 
itself free of the old laws, — this back-stroke, this 
kick of the gun, certifying that the law is fatal ; that 
in nature nothing can be given, all thii^s are s(^. 

This is that ancient doctrine of Nemesis, who 
keeps watch in the universe, and lets no offence go 
unchastised. The Furies, they said, are attendtt^s 
on justice, and if the sun in heaven shodd tnm^ress 
bis path, they would punish him. The poets rebtad 
that stone walls, and iron swords, and leathern thcMi^ 
had an occult sympathy with the wroi^s of thdr 
owners ; that the belt which Ajax gave Hector 
dragged the Trojan hero ov^ the field at the wheels 
of the car of Achilles, and the sword which Hector 
gave Ajax was that on whose point Ajax feSi. 
They recorded, that when the Thasians ereded a 
statue to Theagenes, a victor in the games, one ci 
his rivals went to it by night, and endeavoured to 
throw it down by repeated Mows, until at last be 
moved it from its pedestal, and was crushed to death 
beneath its fall. 

This voice of fable has m it somewhat divine. It 
came from thought above the will of the writer* 
That is the best part of each writer, which has notb- 
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ng pmale ia it ; that which be does not Know ; 
that which flowed out of his consiitutioo, and ooc 
firom bis too actire invemicM) ; that which in the 
study of a single artist yoo might not easily find^ but 
in the stody of many, you would abstract as the spirit 
of them aU. Phidias it is not, but the work of man 
in that earfy Hdlenic world, that I wouM know. 
The name and^ circumstance of Phidias, however 
eoDvenient fin: history, embarrass when we come 
to the highest criticism. We are to see that which 
man was tending to do in a given period, and was 
hiadered> cr^ if you wiU, modified in doing, by the 
iBterfierii^ volitions <tf PhicBaSi of Dante> of Shafc- 
speare, the organ whereby maa at the moment 
wraij^bt. 

St^ more striking id the ex|Hr«s8ion of this fiiet in 
Ihe proverbs of all notions^ which are always tte 
liter^ure of reason, or the statements of an absolute 
<nith, without qualification. Proverbs, Uke the sar> 
cred books of each nation, are the sancmary of ibe 
ihtuidcxis. That which the droning wcurkl, ehamed 
to appearances, wiU not allow the realist to say in bit 
9wn words, it will suflbr him to say in proverbs wtth* 
<^t contradictbn. And this law o£ laws winch the 
pulpit, the senate, and the college deny, is hourljr 
pleached in all markets and workshops by flights of 
proverbs, whose teachmg is as true and as oim»- 
pteseiK ai» that of birds and flies. 

7 
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Afl things are double, cme agunst another. — Th 
for tat ; ui eye for an eje ; a tooth for a tooth ; 
blood for blood ; measure for measure ; love for 
love. — Give and it shaH be given jrou. — He that 
watereth shall be watered himself. — What will yoa 
have ? quoth God ; pay for it and take it — Notfa- 
iBg venture, nothing have. — Thou shah be paid 
exactly for what thou bast done, no jnore, no less. -^^ 
Who doth not work shall not eat. — Harm watch, 
-harm catch. — Curses always recoil on the head of 
faun who imprecates them. — If you put a chain 
around the neck of a slave, the other end fastens 
itself around your own. — Bad cocmsel confDunds 
the adviser. — The DevQ is an ass. 

It is thus written, because it is thus m life. Our 
action is overmastered and characterised above our 
wiU by the law of nature. We aim at a pet^ end 
quite aside from the public good, but our act arrwiges 
itself by irresistible magnetism in a line with the 
pdes of the world. 

A man cannot speak but he judges himself.' With 
fais will, or agamst his will, be draws his portrait to 
the eye of his companions by every word. Every 
opinion reacts on him who utters it. It is a thread- 
baM thrown at a mark, but the other end remains in 
the thrower's bag. Or, rather, it is a harpoon buried 
at the whale, unwinding, as it flies, a ccSl of cord ia 
the boat, and if the harpoon is not good, or not weB 
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dirown, it will go oi^ to cut the steersman io twain, 
or to sink the boat. 

You cannot do wrong without suffering wrong. 
^' No man had ever a point of pride that was not 
iDJurious to him," said Burke. The exclusive in 
bshionahle life does not see that he excludes him- 
self from enjojrment, in the attempt to appropriate it. 
The exchisionist in religion does not see that he 
shuts the door of heaven on himself, in striving to 
shut out others. Treat men as pawns and nmepins, 
•nd you shall suffer as well as they. If you leave 
€ut thm heart, you shall lose yovi own. The 
senses would make thmgs of all persons ; <^ women, 
of children, of the poor. The vulgar proverb, "I 
^ get it from his purse or get it from his skin,'' h 
•oond philosophy. 

All infractions of love and equity in our social re- 
htions are speedily punished. They are punished 
by fear. Whikt I stand in simple relations to my 
fellow-man, I have no displeasure in meeting him. 
We m^et as water meets water, or as tw6 currents 
of air mix, with perfect diffusion and interpenetration 
^nature. But as soon as Aere is any departure 
'^om simplicity, and attempt at halfness, or good for 
^0 that is not good for him, my neighbour feels the 
^'ong ; he shrinks from me as far as I have sbnud: 
^m him ; his eyes no longer sedc mine ; there is 
*v between us ; there is hate in him and fear in me* 
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AD the old alMisea ia society^ universal aod fmr* 
ticular, all unjust accumulations of property and 
power, are avenged in the same manner. Fear is an 
iostrucler of great sagacity, and the herald of all 
revolutions. One thing he teaches, that there is 
rottenness where be appears. He is a carrioa crow, 
a^d though you see not well what he hovers for, 
there is death somewhere. Our property is> timid,, 
our laws are timid, eur cultivated classes are timid. 
Fear for a^ has boded and mowed and gibbered 
over government and property. That ob8c^[ie bird 
is not there fc»r nothing. He iadicates greet wroi^ 
which must be revised. 

Of the like nature is tlu^t expedatien of chaiq^ 
which instaptly follows the suspension o£ out y^fAvaM- 
ry activity. The terror of cloudless iK>en, the* erne- 
udd of Polycrates, the awe of prosperity, the instinct 
:wbich leads evecy generous soul to impose on kself 
tasks of a noble asceticism and vicarious virtue, ai^ 
the: tremblings of the balance of jusdce through the 
h^art and' u^nd of man. 

Experienced men of the world knew vcary wdl 
t^it is b^^t^to<pay scot and lot as they go alon^ 
anc^ \b^ a man oft^ pays dear for a small frugality. 
The.' bor-rower runs in his own debt. Has a mm 
(ained ai^ thini^ who has received a hundred fetv^n 
and rendered none ? Has he gained by borrowingi 
tbfougii iodolence! or cunning, his neighbour's w&re% 
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orliors^s, or monej ? There arises on the deed tbe 

instant acknowledgment of benefit on the one part, 

nd of debt on the other ; that is, of superiority and 

mferioritjr. The transaction remains in the memorjr 

of himself and his nei^ibour ; and every new Orans- 

action alters, according to its nature, their rela^n to 

each odier. He may soon come to see that he had 

better hare broken his own bones than to have 

ridden in his neighbour's coach, and that ^^ the 

Ughest price he can pay for a thing is to ask for 
it" 

A wise man will extend this lesson to all parts ef 
Sfe, and know that it is the part of prudence to fao« 
c^ry claimant, and pay every just demafnd on yoof 
time, your talents, or your heart. Always pay ; for, 
fct or last, you must pay your endre debt. Pfet*^ 
sons and events may stand for a time between jtni 
>ad justice, but it is only a postponement. You must 
P^ at last your own debt. If you are wbe, yod 
'^ dread a prosperity which only loads you wiA 
""wre. Benefit is the end of nature. But for every 
benefit which you receive, a tax is levied. He is 
peat who confers the most benefits. He is iMtse 
"^and that is the one base thing in the universe—** 
^ receive favors and render none. In tbe order of 
nature we cannot render benefits to those from whom 
^ receive them, or only seldom. But the benefit 
^ receive must be rendered again, Kne for Une^ 
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of too much good staying in your band. It will fast 
eonrupt and worm worms. Pay it away quickly in 
some sort. 

hsibor is watcbed over by the same pitiless laws. 
Cheapest, say the prudent, is the dearest labor. 
What we buy in a broom, a mat, a wagon, a knife, 
» fiome application of good sense to a common want. 
It is best to pay in your land a skilful gardener, at to 
l^uy good sense appli^ to gardening ; m your sailor, 
good sense applied to ni^rig^on ; in the house, good 
frense I applied to cooling, sewing, serving ; in your 
Ug^t, good sen^e applied to accounts and affairs. 
So do you multiply your presence, or spread your- 
i^elf throughout your estate. But because of the du- 
al constitution of things, in labor as in life there can 
, be no cheating. The thief steak from himself. The 
swindler swindles himself. For the real price of la- 
bor is knowledge and virtue, whereof wealth and 
credit are $i^s. These signs, like paper money^ 
may be counterfeited or stolen, but that which they 
represent, namely, knowledge and virtue, cannot be 
counterfeited or stolen. These ends of labor can- 
not be answered but by real exerticms of the mind, 
asd in obedience to pure motives. The cheat, the 
deffmlter, the gambler, cannot extort the knowledge 
of material and moral nature which his honest care 
9194: pains yield to the operative* The law of 
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nature Is, Do die thing, and you sittdl bare the 
power : but they who do not the thing have not the 
power. 

Human labor, through all its forms, from the sharp- 
ening of a stake to the construction of a city or an 
que, is one immense illustration of the perfect cooo- 
peosation of the universe. The absolute balance oi 
Give and Take, the doctrine that every thing has iu 
price, — and if that price is not paid, not that thing 
but something else is obtained, and that it is impostt* 
Ue to get any thing without its price, — is not less 
subhme in the columns of a leger than in the budgets 
oi states, in the laws of %ht and darkness, in all the 
ac^n and reaction of nature. I cannot doubt that 
die high laws which each man sees implicated in those 
processes with which he is conversant, the stem eth* 
ics which sparkle on bis chisel-edge, which are meas- 
ured out by his plumb and foot-rule, which stand as 
manifest in the footing of the shop-bill as in the his* 
tory of a state, — do recommend to him his trade^ 
and though seldom named, exalt his business to his 
imagination. 

The league between virtue and nature engages all 
t^gs to assume a hostile front to vice. The beau- 
tiful laws and substances of the world persecute an4 
whip the traitor. He finds that things are arranged 
(or truth and benefit, but there is no den in the wide 
world to hide a rogue. C(»nmit a crime, and the 
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mrth 18 rntde of glass. Conunft a crime, and it 
aeems as if a coat of snow fell on tbe grotind, such 
as reveals in tbe woods the track of every partridge 
«ftd fox and squirrel and mole. You cannot recall 
the spoken word, you cannot wipe out the foot-track, 
j!ou cannot draw up the ladder, so as to leave no in- 
let or clew. Some dammng circumstance always 
transpires. The laws and substances of nature — 
water, snow, wind, gravitaUon — become penalties to 
tbe thief. 

On the other hand, the law holds wHb equal sure* 
Bess for all right actbn. Love, and you shall be 
loved. All love is mathematically just, as n»ich as 
the two sides of an algd[>rafc equadon. The good 
man has absolute good, which like fire turns eveiy 
tfung to its own nature, so that you cannot do him 
aay barm ; but as tbe royal armies sent against Na- 
poleoil, when he approached, cast down their colors 
and from enemies became friends, so disasters of 
aU kinds, as sickness, offence, poverty, prove bene- 
fiictors : — 

** Winds blow and waters roll 
Strength to tbe brave, and power and deity. 
Yet in tkemseWes are nothing." 

The good are befriended even by weakness tmd 
defect. As no man had ever a point ef pride that 
was not injurious to him, so no man Imd ever a d^ 
feet that was not somewhere made useful to bim. 
The stag in the fable admired his horns and blamed 
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lus feet, but when the hunter came, Us feet sared 
hnn, and afterwards, caught in the thicket, his horns 
destrojred him. Every man in his lifetime needs to 
thank his faults. As no man thoroughly understands 
a tnith until he has contended against it, so no man 
has a thorough acquaintance with the hindrances or 
tal^its of men, until he has suff^ed from the one, 
and seen the triumph of the other over his own want 
of the same. Has he a defect of temper that unfits 
\m to live in society ? Thereby he is driven to en- 
temin himself alone, and acquire habits of self>help ; 
and thus, like the wounded oyster, he mends hb sbA 
widi pearl. 

Our strength grows out of our weakness. The 
indignation which arms itself with secret forces does 
iK)t awaken until we are pricked and stung and sorelf 
issaHed. A great man is always wilHng to be little'. 
Whilst he sits on the cushion of advantages, he goes 
to sleep. When he is pushed, tormented, defeated, 
he has a chance to learn something ; be has been put 
on his wits, on his manhood ; he has gained fkcts ; 
karos b*is ignorance ; is cured of the insanity <^ 
conceit ; has got moderation and real skiU. The 
^ num throws himself on the side of his assail- 
tnts. It is more his interest than it is theirs to find 
his weak point. The wound cicatrizes and fells off 
from him like a dead skin, and when they would tri- 
umph, lo ! he has passed on invulnerable. Blamt 
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is safer tban praise. I hate to be defended in a 
newspaper. As long as all tbu is said is said 
agaiost me, I feel a certain asstvance of success. 
But as soon as honeyed words of praise are spoken 
for me, I feel as one that lies unprotected before 
his enemies. In general, eveiy evil to which we do 
not succumb is a benefisictor. As the Sandwich 
Islander believes that the strength and valor of the 
enemy he kills passes into himsdf, so we gaio 
the strength of the temptadcm we resist. 
. The same guards, which protect us from disasteiv 
liefect, and enmity, defend us, if we wiU, from s^ 
bhness and fraud. Bolts and bars are not the best 
of our institutions, ncur is stu*ewdness in trade a 
mark of wisdom. Men suffer all their life long, 
imder the foolish superstition that they can be cheat- 
ed. But it is as impossible for a man to be cheated 
by any one but himself, as for a thing to be and not 
to be at the same time. There is a third sUent par- 
ty to all our bargains. The nature and soul of 
things takes on itself the guaranty of the fulfilment 
of every contract, so that honest service cannot 
come to loss. If you serve an ungrateful master, 
fiferve him the more. Put God in your debt. E?^ 
ery stroke shall be repaid. The longer the payment 
is witbbokiai, the better for you ; for compound in- 
terest cm compound interest b the rate and usage of 
jthis eKchisquer. 
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The lu^oiy of persecution b a bistoiy of eo* 
deayours to cheat nature, to make water run ii^ 
hill, to twist a rope of sand. It makes no diSe> 
eDce whether the actors be many or one, a tyrant 
OT a mob. A mob is a society of bodies volun- 
tirily bereaving themselves of reason, and traversing 
its work. The mob is man voluntarily descendii^ 
to the nature of the beast. Its fit hour of activi- 
ty is night. Its actions are insane like its whole 
constitution. It persecutes a principle ; it would 
whip a right ; it would tar and feather justice, by 
inflicting fire and outrage upon the houses and pei«-. 
sons of those who have these. It resembles the 
prank of boys, who nm with fire-engines to put out 
the ruddy aurora streaming to the stars. The inviolate 
•pint turns their spite against the wrongdoers. The 
Dwrtyr cannot be dishonored. Every lash inflicted is 
a toi^e of fame ; every prison, a more illustriou9 
•bode; every burned book or house enlightens the 
world ; every suppressed or expunged word reverber- 
ates through the earth from side to side. Hours of 
^tj and consideration are always arriving to com- 
'^'^ties, as to individuak, when the truth is seen^ 
•ad the martyrs are justified. 

Thus do all things preach the indifierency of cir- 
cumstances. The man is all. Every thing has two 
fides, a good and an evil. Every advantage has its 
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tax. I learn to be content. But the doctrine of 
compensation is not the doctrine of tndifferencj. The 
thoughtless say, on hearing these representations, <— « 
What boots it to do well ? there is one event to 
good and evil ; if I gain any good, I must pay f(tf 
it ; if I lose any good, I gain some odier ; all ac- 
tions are bdiflerent. 

There is a deeper fact in the soul dian compensa- 
tion, to wit, its own nature. The soul is not a com- 
pensation, but a life. The soul u. Under all this' 
runmng sea of circumstance, whose waters ebb and 
flow with perfect balance, lies the aboriginal abyss 
of real Being. Essence, or God, is not a relation, 
or a part, but the whole. Being is the vast affirma- 
tive, excluding negation, self-balanced, and swallow- 
ing up aB relations, parts, and times within itsetf. 
Nature, truth, virtue, are the influx from thence. 
Vice is the absence or departure of the same. 
Nothing, Falsehood, may indeed stand as the great 
ja^t or shade, on which, as a background, the liv- 
ing universe paints itself forth ; but no fact is begot- 
ten by it ; it cannot work ; for it is not. It cannot 
work any good ; it cannot work any harm. It is 
harm inasmuch as it is worse not to be than to be. 

We feel defrauded of the retribution due to evil 
acts, because the criminal adheres to his vice and 
contumacy, and does not come to a crisis or judg- 
ment anywhere in visible nature. There b no stun- 
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m§ coafiitation of bis nooaei^e before men and war 
gels. Has be therefore outwitted the law ? lQa»* 
much as be carries tbe ina%Dity and the lie with 
Umy he so far deceases £rom miture. In some 
Banner there wiB be a demonstration of tbe wrong 
to the understanding also ; but should we not see 
it, tUs dea<Uy deduotiiHi makes square tbe eternal 
iccount. 

Neither can it be said, on tbe other hand, thai 
ie gain of rectitude must be bought by any lost* 
Tbere is no penalty to virtue ; no penalty to wis* 
dom^ they are proper additions of being. la % 
vimious action, I properly am ; in a vu'tudus aot| 
I add to tbe world ', I plant into deserts conquer€t4 » 
from Chaos and Nothing, and see the duk^esp 
teceifing on the limits .of the horizon* There oil 
be DO excess to love ; nont to knowledge ; non^ 
to heauQr, when these attributes are consid^ed in 
tbe purest sense* The soul refuses limits> and air 
ways affirms an Optimism^ never a Pessimism. 

His life is a prpgress, and not a station. His in- 
>^ is trust. Oo* instinct uses ''more" and 
^less" in application to man, of the prtssnce of 
thi lonl, and not of its alsence ; the brave man is 
Sweater than the coward ; the true, the benevolent, 
tbe wise, is more a man, and not less, than the ibol 
^ knave* There is no tax on tbe good of virtue ; 
for that is die incoming of God biroseU^ or absolute 
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existence, withotft anj comparative. Mtterid good 
bts its tax, and if it ctoie without desert or sweat, 
Intt no root in me, and the next wind wiH blow it 
away. But all the good of nature is the sotd's, 
tnd majr be bad, if paid for m nature's lawful 
coin, that is, by labor which the heart and the bead 
allow. I no longer wish to meet a good I do not 
earn, for example, to find a pot of buried gold, 
knowing that it brings with "it new burdens. I do 
sot wbh more external goods, — neither possessions, 
nor honors, nor powers, nor persons. The gain b 
apjtoent ; the tax is certain. But there is no tax 
on the knowledge that the coropensadon exbts, and 
Aat it b not desirable to dig up treasure. Herein 
I rejoice with a serene eternal peace. I contract 
ibe boundaries of possible mischief. I learn tbe 
iHsdom of 8t. Bernard, — ^< Nothing can worir me 
damage except myself; the harm that I sustain I 
^ carry about with me, and never am a real sufferer 
but by my own fault." 

' In the nature of the soul is the compensation fi)r 
the inequalities of condition. Tbe radical tragedy of 
nature seems to be the distinction of More and Less. 
How can Less not feel the pain ; how not feel in*- 
cBgnation or malevolence towards More ? Look at 
those who have less faculty, and one feels sad, and 
knows not well what to make of it. He almost 
sbuns thar eye ; he fears they will upbraid Ood. 
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What should thej do ? It seems a great notice. 
Bat see the facts nearly, and these mountainous in^ . 
equalities yanish. Love reduces them, as the sun 
melts the iceberg in the sea. The heart and soul 
of all men being one, this bitterness of Hi$ and Mifm 
ceases. His is mine. I am my brother, and my 
brother is me. If I feel overshadowed and outdone 
by great neighbours, I can yet love ; I can still re- 
ceive ; ana he that loveth maketh his own the gran- ' 
deur be loves. Thereby I make the discovery that 
my brother is my guardian, .acting for me with ibb 
friendliest designs, and the estate I so admired and 
envied is my own. It is the nature of die soul 16 
appropriate all things. Jesus and Shakspeare are 
fragments of the soul, and by love I conquer and f 
mcorporate them in my own conscious domain, fiii 
virtue, — is not that mine ? His wit, — tf it cannot 
be made mine, it is not wit. 

Such, also, IS the natural history of calamity. 
The changes wfiich break up at short intervab the 
prosperity of men are advertisements of a nature 
whose law is growth. Every soul is by this intrinsic 
necessity quitting its whole system of things, ite 
friends, and home, and laws, and faith, as the shdi- 
frsh crawls out of its beautiful but stony case, be- 
cause it no longer admits of its growth, and slowly 
forms a new house. In proportion to the vigor of 
the mdividual, these revolutions are frequent^ until in 
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•ome happier mind ibey are iacessaat, and aU worU- 
]jr relaUoDs haog yerj loosely about hiai} becomiog, 
M it wore, a transpareat fluid membrane through 
which the Ikvmg form is seen, and not, as m most 
meD^ aa indurated hetorogeneous fabric of many 
dates, and of no settled character, in which the man 
IS impriaooed. Then there can be enlargement, and 
the man of to-day scarcely recognises the nuin of 
yesterday. And such should be the oAward biog- 
laphy of man in time, a putting off of dead ckcum- 
slances day by day, as be renews his raiment day by 
day. But to us, in our lapsed estate, restii^ not 
•dvancingi resisting, not cooperatbg with the divine 
expansicMH, this growth comes by shocks. 

We cannot part with our friends* We cannot let 
<Hr ^i^ds go. We do not see that they only go 
4Uit» that archangels laay come in. We are idolaters 
of the old. We do not believe in the riches of the 
floij, in its proper eternity and omnipresence. We 
do not believe diere is any force in to-day to rival 
or recreate that beantiful yesterday. We linger in 
the ruins of die ohi tent, where once we had bread 
and shelter and (x^gans, nor believe that the spirit 
csan feed> cover, and nerve us again*. We cannot 
ayun &nd au(^ so dear, so sweet, so graceful. But 
we sit and weep in vain. The voice of the Al- 
mighty saith, ^ Up and onward for evermore ! ' 
We cannot stay amid the ruins. Neither will we 
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rety on the new ; and so we walk ever with rerert- 
ed eyes, like those monsters who look backwards. 

And yet the compensations of calamiQr are made 

apparent to the understanding abo, after long mter- 

▼als of time. A fever, a mutilation, a cruel disap* 

pomtment, a loss of wealth, a loss of friends, seems 

at the moment unpaid loss, and unpayable. But the 

sure years reveal the deep remedial force that under* 

Ees all facts. The death of a dear friend, wife, 

brother, lover, which seemed nothing but privation, 

somewhat later assumes the aspect of a guide or 

g^us ; for it commonly operates revolutions in our 

way of life, terminates an epoch of infancy or of 

jouth which was waiting to be closed, breaks up a 

wonted occupation, or a household, or style of liv« 

iog, and allows the fonnation of new ones more 

friendly to the growth of character. It permits or 

constrains the formation of new acquaintances, and 

the reception of new influences that prove of the 

first importance to the next years ; and the man or 

woman who would have remained a sunny garden- 

flower, with no room for' its roots and too much sun* 

shine for its head, by the falling of the walls and the 

neglect of the gardener, is made the banian of the 

{west, yielding shade and fruit to wide neighbour* 

hoods of men. 
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The liTinf HeaTen th j pnjen retpeoCi 
Home at once and architect, 
Quanying man's rejected hoiin, 
Botlda therewith eternal towen ; 
Sole and aelf^mmanded workfi 
Fean not undermining days, 
Growa hj decays, 

And, by the famous might that lorka 
In reaction and recoil. 
Makes flame to freeze, and ice to boil ; 
Forging, through swart arms of Ofleaoe, 
Tiie silTer seat of Innocenee. 
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SPIRITUAL LAWS. 



When the act of reflection takes place m die 
Bund, when we look at ourselves in the ligbt of 
tbought, we discover that our life is embosomed 
A beauty. Behind us, as we go, all things assume 
pleasii^ forms, as clouds do far off. Not onlf 
tUnp familiar and stale, but even the tragic and 
tonble, are comety, as they take their place in 
^ lectures of memory. The river-bank, the 
^f^ at the water-side, the old house, the fool- 
'^ person, — however neglected in the passing, 
—have a grace in the past. Even the corpse 
&at has lain m the chambers has added a solemn 
ornament to the house. The soul will not know 
^ther deformity or pain. If, m the hours of clean 
'^ason, we should speak the severest truth, we 
'^d say, that we had never made a sacrifice. 
^ these hours the mmd seems so great, that noth* 
"% can be taken from us that seems much. AU 
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lots, all pain, is particular; the tBiiverse remains 
to the heart unhurt. Neither vexadons noi"*ca- 
bnnities abate our trust. No man ever stated hia 
griefs as lightly as he might. Allow for exagger^ 
aticm in the most patient and sorelj ridden hack 
that ever was driven. For it is onlj the finite 
that has i;m>ught and suffered ; the infinite lies 
stretched in smiling repose. 

The intellectual life majr be kept clean and bealtlH 
Ad, if man will live the life of nature, and not im- 
port into hk mind difficulties which are none of his. 
Na man need be perplexed in Ins speculadons. Let 
Hm do ttid say what strictly belongs to him, anfi, 
Aott^ very ignorant of books, hb nature shall not 
jidd him any intellectual obstructions and doubts* 
Our young people are diseased with the dieologi* 
cal problems of original sin, origin of evil, pr^ 
destination, and the like. These never {M^entetf 
a i»«clical difficulty to any man, — nev^ darkened 
aerbss any man's road, who did not go out of bis 
wiy to seek them. These are the sod's naumps, 
and measles, and whooping-cou^s, and those whd 
hare not caught them cannot describe ihm heaMi 
<Hr prescribe the cure. A simple mind will not 
know these enemies. It is quite another tlfflig 
that he should be able to give accotmt of his fiiitb, 
and expound to another the theory of his self-union 
and (reedooi. This requires rare gifts. Tet^ 
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(Mt this Bdf«*kiiowledge, there maj be a vjhnn 
atroo^tb and integri^ in that ii^ch be is. ^^ A 
bw strong mstincts and a few pbun rules'' md^ 
fiee OS. 

My will never gave the images in my mind the 
rank they now take. The regular course of stud- 
ies, the years of academical and professional ed* 
QcatioD, hare not yielded me bett^ facts than some 
idle books imder the bench at the Latin School* 
What we do not call education is more precious 
than that which we call so. We form no guess, 
at the time of receiving a thought, of its compara* 
thre value. And education often wastes its effort 
in attempts to thwart and balk this natural magnet^ 
ism, which is sure to select what belongs to it. 

In like mamier, our moral nature is vitiated by 
any interference of our will. People represent virtue 
as a struggle, and take to themselves great airs up* 
on their attainments, and the questi(xi is everywhere 
vexed, when a noble nature is commended, whether 
the man is not better who strives with temptation. 
But there is no merit in the matter. Either God 
is there, or he is not there. We love characters 
in proportion as they are impulsive and spontaneous. 
The less a man thinks or knows about his virtues, 
die better we like him. Timoleon's victories are 
die best victories ; which ran and j9owed like Ho» 
mer's verses, Plutarch said. When we see a soul 
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frfiose acts are all regal, graceful, and pkaiaiit as 
roses, we must tbank God that such things can be 
and are, and not turn sourly on the ai^el, and sajr, 
* Crump is a better nian with his grunting resistance 
to all his native devils.' 

Not less conspicuous b the preponderance of na^ 
ture over will m all practical life. There b less 
intention in hbtory than we ascribe to it. We im* 
pute deep-laid, far-sighted plans to Cesar and Na* 
poleon ; but the best of their power was in nature, 
not in them. Men of an extraordbary success, in 
their honest moments, have always sung, ^ Not unr 
to us, not unto us.' According to the faith of their 
times, they have built altars to Fortune, or to Des- 
tiny, or to St. Julian. Their success lay in their 
parallelism to the course of thought, which found 
IB them an unobstructed channd ; and the wonders 
of which they were the visible conductors seemed 
to the eye their deed. Bid the wires generate the 
galvanbm ? It is even true that there was less ia 
them on which they could reflect, than in another ; 
as the vutue of a pipe b to be smooth and hollow. 
That which externally seemed will and immovable- 
ness was willingness and self-annihilation. Could 
Shakspeare give a theory of Shakspeare ? Could 
ever a man of prodigious mathematical genius con- 
vey to others any insight into his methods ? If he 
could communicate that secret, it would instai^j 
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low ks exaggerated value, blending with die daj- 
%bt and the yitsd energy the powor to stand and 
to go. 

The lesson is forcibly tau^t by these observa- 
tbns, that our life might be much easier and simpler 
dni we make it ; that the world might be a happier 
place than it is ; that there is no need of strugglesi 
convulsions, and despairs, of the wringing of the 
hands and the gnashii^ of the teeth ; that we mis- 
create our own evils. We interfere with the c^ti- 
mism of nature ; for, whenever we get this vantage- 
ground of the past, or of a wiser mind in the pres- 
ent, we are able to discern that we. are begut with 
laws wluch execute themselves. 

The (ace of external nature teaches the same les* 
Mt* Nature will not have us fret and fijme. She 
<loes not like our benevolence or our learning much 
hetter than she likes our frauds and wars. When 
we come out of the caucus, or the bank, or the 
Abolition-convention, or the Temperance-meeting, 
or the Transcendental club, mto the fields and 
woods, she says to us, * So hot ? my little Sir^* 

We are full of mechanical actions. We must 
i^^s intermeddle, and have things in our own way, 
^til the sacrifices and virtues of society are odious. 
Love should make joy ; but our benevolence is un» 
I^ppy. Our Sunday-schools, and churches, and 
puiper-societies are yokes to the neck. We pak 
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oiineh«8 to plmse nobodjr. There are Batnd 
mvys of arrivBig at the same ends at which thoM 
aim, but do not arrive. Why should aU virtoe woriL 
in ODe and the same way ? Why sboidd all pvt 
dollars ? It is very inconvenicmt to us country folk^ 
and we do not think any good will come of it. We 
have not dollars ; merclunts have ; let them giire 
diem. Farmers will give c<Nm ; poets will sing ; 
women will sew ; laborers will lend a hand ; the 
children will bring flowers. And why drag this 
dead weight of a Sunday-school over the whole 
Christendom ? It is natural and beautiful that child* 
hood should mquire, and maturiQr should teacA ; 
but it is time enough to answer questions when th^ 
are asked. Do not shut up the ]roung people against 
their will in a pew, and force the children to ask 
ibem questions for an hour i^ainst their ynHl. 

K we look wider, things are all alike ; laws, and 
letters, and creeds, and naodes of living, seem a 
liavestie of truth. Our socieQr is encumbered by 
ponderous machinery, which resembles the endless 
aqueducts which the Romans built over hill and 
Me, and which are superseded by the discovery 
of the law that water rises to the level of its source* 
It is a Chmese wall which any nimble Tartar can 
leap over. It is a standmg army, not so good as 
a peace. It is a graduated, titled, richly appointed 
empire, quite superfluous when town-meetings aif 
found to answer just as well. ^ 
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Let us draw a lesson from nature, which always 
works by short ways. When the fruit is ripe, it" 
Ms. When the fruit is despatched, the leaf falhu 
The circuit of die waters is mere falling. The 
w«miig of man and all animab is a falling forward. 
AD our manual labor and works of strength, as 
prymg, splitting, digging, rowing, and so forth, are 
done by dint of continual fallmg, and the globe, 
earth, mocm, comet, sun, star, fall for ever and ever. 

The simplicity of the universe is very different 
fitm the simplicity of a machine. He who sees 
moral nature out and out, and thoroughly knows 
bow knowledge is acquired and character formed, 
is a pedant. The simplicity of nature is not that 
wliich may easily be » read, but is inexhaustible. 
The last analysis can no wise be made. We judge 
of t man's wisdom by his hope, knowing that the 
perception of the inexhaustibleness of nattore is an 
immortal youth. The wild fertility of nature is 
&k in comparing our ri§^d names and reputations 
with our fluid consciousness. We pass in the 
world for sects and schools, for erudition and piety, 
ttd we are afi die time jejune babes. One sees 
▼eiy well how Pyrrhonism grew up. Every man 
•ees that be is that middle point, whereof every 
liuDg may be affirmed and denied with equal reason. 
He is old, he is yoimg, he is very wise, he is lalto- 
SMher ignorant. He hears and feeb vrbax you say 
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of the seraphim, and of the tb-pedl^. There is 
no permanent wise man, except in the fignaent ot 
the Stoics. We side with the hero, as we read 
or pamt, against the coward and the robber ; but 
we have been ourselves that coward and robb^i 
and shall be again, not in the low circumstance^ 
but in comparison with the grandeurs possible to 
the soul. 

A litde consideradon of whftt takes place around 
us every day would show us, that a higher law 
than that of our will regulates events ; that our 
painful labors are unnecessary, and fruitless ; that 
only in our easy, simple, spontaneous action are 
we strong, and by cootenting ourselves- with obe- 
dience we become divine. Belief and love, — a 
believing love wiU relieve us of a vast load of care. 
O my brothers, God exists. There is a soul at 
the centre of nature, and over the will of every 
inan, so that none of us can wrong the universe. 
It has so infused its strong enchantment into nature, 
that we prosper when we accept its advice, and 
when we struggle to wound its creatures, our hands 
are glued to our sides, or they beat our own breasts* 
The whole course of things goes to teach us faith* 
We need only obey. There is guidance for each 
of us, and by lowly listening we shall hear the right 
word. Wliy need you choose so painfidly your 
place, and occupation, and associates, and modes 
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of action, md of entertainment ? Certainly tfaere 
is t possible right for you that precludes the need 
of balance and wilful election. For you there ii 
a reality, a fit place and congenial duties. Place 
joorself in the middle of the stream of power and 
wisdom which animates all whom it floats, and you 
ve without eflfort impelled to truth, to right, and 
I perfect contentment. Then you put all gainsay- 
en in the wrong. Then you are the world, the 
ineasure of right, of truth, of beauty. K we wiO 
not be mar-plots with our miserable interferences^ 
the work, die society, letters, arts, science, reK* 
Sion of men would go on far better than now^ 
vA the heaven predicted from the begmning of the 
^rld, and still predicted from the bottom of the 
heart, would otganise itself, as do now the rose, 
^ihe air, and the sun. 

I «ay, do not choose ; but diat is a figive of 
ipeech by which I would <fistinguish what is com- 
BK)nly called ckoiee anaong men, and which is a 
P^^ act, the choice of the hands, of the eyes, 
^ the appetites, and not a whole act of the man. 
^ that which I call right or goodness is the 
^ice of my constitution ; and that which I caD 
"^ven, and mwardly aspire after, is the state or 
^i^<^timstance desirable to my constitudon ; and the 
^^^ which I in all my years tend to do, is the 
^ork for my fecuhies. We must hold a man tm»» 
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•ebb 10 Jtmom ibr A0 cboiee of bis daOjr enft « 
fnkmitm. It is nol an cxcose any fenjer for bis 
deeds^ diat tbejr are dw cusloiii of his trade. What 
fciMineas has be with an eril trade ? Has be not a 
eattJaf inhis character. 

Each man has hb own Tocation. The talent is 
die caB. There is one direction m which all space 
is <^en to him. He has frcidties silentty iontipg 
him dather to endless exerticm. He is Bke a sfaqp 
in « lirer ; he mns against obstnictioos on everj side 
hut one ; on that nde all obstniction is taken awaji 
and he sweeps s erenely orer a deepening chamel 
into an infinite sea. This talent and thb call depend 
en his OTguiixadon, or the mode m which die g^ieral 
aool incarnates itself in Imn. He inclines to do 
something which is easy to him» and good when it 
is done, but ndiicb no other roan can do. He has 
wo rival. For the more truty he consults his own 
powersi the more difference will Us work exhibk 
from the work of any other. His amhitite is ex- 
actly propcMrdooed to his powers. The hei^t of 
the pinnacle b detennined by the breadth of the 
hise. Erery man has thb call of die power to do 
iomewhat nniqaei and no man has any other caH. 
The pretence that he has another call, a smnnxxM 
fay name and personal decdon and outward *^ sigas 
that mark him extraordinary, and not m die roQ of 
men,'' b ftnaticbm, and betrays obtuse 



to perceive that there is one mind in all the 
ffldividoeb, and no respect of persona therein. 

By doing his work, he makes the need felt which 
he can supply, and creates the taste hy which he 
is enjoyed. By doing his own work, he unfolds 
iomself. It b the vice of our public speaking that 
it has not abandonment. Somewhere, not on^ 
erery oratcn* but every man should let out all the 
kqgtb of all the reins ; should find or make a frank 
and hearty expression of what force and meaning is 
io him. The common experience is, that the man 
fits himself as well as he can to the customary de* 
tails of that work or trade he faUs into, and tends it 
IS a dog turns a spit. Then is he a part of the 
machine be mores ; the man is lost. Until be can 
Qunge to communicate himself to others in hb fufl 
atature and proportion, he does not yet find his voca* 
^* He must find in that an outlet for his charac* 
ter, so that he may justify his work to their eyes. 
^ the labor b n^ean, let him by his thinkii^ and 
dttracter make it liberal. Whatever he knows and 
^l^inks, iiiduitever m his apprehension is worth doing, 
^ let him communicate, or men will never know 
^ honor him aright* Foolish, whenever you take 
die meanness and formality of that thing you do, in- . 
ittad of converuog it into the obedient spiracle at 
your character and aims. 
We like only. such actions as have ahready bng 
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bad the praise of men, asd do not pei c ei v e that anjr 
tfaiDg man can do may be diyineljr done. We thmk 
greatness entailed or organised in some places or 
duties, in certam offices or occa^ns, and do not see 
that Paganini can extract rapture from a catgut, and 
Eulenstein from a jews-harp, and a nimUe-fingered 
bd out of shreds of paper with his scissors, and 
Landseer out of swine, and the hero out of the pit* 
ifid habitation and company in which he was hid- 
den. What we call obscure condition or vulgar 
society b that condition and society whose poe* 
try is not yet written, but vdiich you shall present^ 
make as enviaUe and renowned as any. In our 
estimates, let us take a lesson from kings. The 
parts of hospitality, die connection of families, the 
impressiveness of death, and a thousand other diings, 
royalty makes its own estimate of, and a royal mind 
win. To make habitually a new estimate, — that is 
deration. 

What a man does, that he has. What has he to 
^ with hope or fear ? In himself is his might* 
Let him regard no good as solid, but that which 
is in his nature, and which must grow out of him 
as long as he exists. The goods of fortune may 
come and go like summer leaves ; let him scatter 
them on every wind as the mon^ntaiy signs of Us 
infinite productiveness. 

He may have Us own. A man's genius, the 
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^pnBQr tfaot differoices him from e^ery o^ar, the 
nsceptihilitjr to one class of influences, the sa« 
kcdoii of what is fit for him, the rcjectkni of what 
is unfit, determines for him the character of the 
tmivene* A mmx b a method, a progressive ar* 
nogem^it ; a selecting principle, gathering hb like 
to him, wherever he goes. He takes only his own 
oat of the multiplicity that sweeps and circles roimd 
him. He is like one of those booms which are set 
out firom the shore on risers to catch drift-wood, 
<v like the loadstone amongst splinters of steel. 
Those (acts, words, persons, which dwell in Us 
memoiy without hb being able to say why, remain, 
because they have a relation to him not less real for 
being as yet unapprehended. They are ^mbok of 
vahie to him, as they can interpret parts of hb con- 
sciousness which he would vainly seek words for in 
die conventicmal images of books and odier minds. 
What attracts my attendcm shall have it, as I will 
gp to the man who knocks at my door, whibt a 
tbousand pevsons, as worthy, go by it, to whom 
I give no regard. It b enou^ that A6se par- 
ticulars speak to me. A few anecdotes, a few 
taits of character, manners, face, a few mcidents, 
aave an emphasb in your memcnry out of aU pro* 
portion to their apparent significance, if you meas* 
ore them by the ordinary standards. They relate 
to your gift. Let them have their wwgbt, and do 

9 
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not reject tbem, tod cast about tor iHuBtraticm aod 
iacts more usual in literature. What your heart 
tlunks great is great. The soul's emphasis is al- 
ways right. 

Over all tiungs that are agreeabte to his nature and 
genius, the man has the highest ri^t. Everywhere 
he may take what belongs to his spiritual estate, mnr 
can he take any thing else, though aU doors were 
open, nor can all the force of men hinder him from 
taking so much. It is vam to attempt to keep a se* 
tret from one who has a right to know it. It will 
|dl itself. That mood into which a friend can 
bring us is bb dominion over us. To the thoughts 
of that state of mind he has a right. All the se- 
crets of that state of mind he can compel. Thb 
ia a law which statesmen use in practice. All the 
l^rrors of the French Republic, which hdd Austria 
m awe, were unaUe to command her ^plomacy. 
3ut Napoleon sent to Vi^ma M. de Narbonne, one 
of the old noblesse, with the morals, manners, wad 
oame of that interest, saymg, that it was indispeasa* 
Ue to send to the old aristocracy of Europe men 
^ the same connection, which, in fact, constitutes a 
^i of free^masonry. M. de Narbonne, m less than 
a fortnight, penetrated all the secrets of the imperial 
cfibinet^ 

Npthing seems so easy as to speak and to be ua* 
^stood- Yet a man may come to find that the 
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stroi^st of defences and of ties, — that he has been 
understood ; and he who has received an opinion 
may come to find it the most inconvenient of bonds. 

If a teacher have any opinion which he wishes to 
conceal, his pupils will become as fully indoctrinated 
into that as into any which he publishes. If you 
pour water into a vessel twisted into coik and 
angles, it is vain to say, I will pour it only into thb 
or that ; — it will find its level in all. Men feel and 
act the consequences of your doctrine, without being 
able to show how they follow. Show us an arc of 
4ie curve, and a good mathematician wiU find out the 
whole figure. We are always reasoning firom the 
seen to the unseen. Hence the perfect intelli- 
gence that subsists between wise men of remote 
ages. A man cannot biny his meanings so deep 
in his book, but time and like-minded men w3l 
find them. Plato had a secret doctrine, had he f 
What secret can he conceal from the eyes ^ 
Bacon ? of Montaigne ? of Kant ? Therefore, 
Aristotle said of ins works, ^^ They are publish- 
ed and not published." 

No man can learn what he has not prepara- 
tion for learning, however near to his eyes is tlie 
object. A chemist may teU his most precious se^ 
crets to a carpenter, and he shall be never tbe 
wiser, — the secrets he would not utter to a ch^n* 
lit lor ao estate. God screens u$ evermore from 
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premature ideas. Our eyes are bolden that we cafi- 
not see tilings that stare us in the face, until the bour 
trrives when the mind is ripened ; th^i we belief 
them, and the time when we saw them not is like 
a dream. 

Not in nature but in man is all the beauty and 
worth he sees. The world is very empty, and is 
indebted to this gilding, exalung soul for all its pride. 
" Earth CDs her lap with splendors " not her ovm. 
The vale of Tempe, Tivoli, and Rome are earth 
tod water, rocks and sky. There are as good 
earth and. water in a thousand places, yet how un- 
affecting ! 

People are not the better for the sun and moon, 
the horizon and the trees ; as it is not observed that 
the keepers of Roman galleries, or the valets of 
painters, have any elevation of thought, or that li- 
brarians are wiser men than others. There are 
graces in the demeanour of a polished and noble 
person, which are lost upon the eye of a cinnl. 
These are like the stars whose light has not yet 
reached us. 

He may see what he maketfa. Our dreams are 
the sequel of our waldng knowledge. The visions 
of the night bear some proportion to the visions of 
the day. Hideous dreams are exaggerations* of 
the sins of the day. We see our evil -afiectioDS 
Ctfnbodied in bad physiognomies. On the Alpty 
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Ae traveller sometimes beholds his own diadow 
Biagufied to a giant, so that every gesture of his 
hand is terrific. '* M7 children," said an old man 
to his boys scared by a figure m the dark entry, 
^^my cUldren, you will never see any thing worse 
Aan yourselves." As in dreams, so in the scarcely 
less flmd events of the world, every man sees him- 
self in colossal, without knowing diat it is himseUl 
The good, compared to the evil which he sees, is as 
his own good to his own evil. Every quafity of hb 
mmd is magnified in some one acquaintance, and 
every emotion of Im heart in some one. fie is 
Hke a qumcunx of trees, which counts five, east, 
west, wxtbj or south; or, an initial, medial, md 
terminal acrostic. And why not ? He cleaves to 
one person, and avoids another, accorcfing to their 
Hceness or unHkeness to himself, truly seeking him«- 
sdf in his associates, and moreover m his trade, and 
habits, and gestures, and meats, and drinks ; and 
comes at last to he fiuthfulty represented by every 
view you take of his circumstances. 

He may read what he writes. What can we see 
or acquire, but v^at we are ? You have observed a 
A3M man reading Virgil. WeD, that author is a 
dioijaand books to a tiiousand persons. Take the 
bode into your two hands, and read your eyes out ; 
you vrill never find what I find. If any ingenious 
leader woidd have a monopoly of the wisdom ot 



deB|^ he gets, he is as secure now the book is 
Englbhed, as if H were imprisoned in the Peiews' 
tongue. It b with a good book as it is with good 
companj. Introduce a base person among gei^ 
lleinen ; it is all to no pikpose ; he b not tbdr 
filUow. Every society protects itself. The com- 
pany is perfectly safe, and he is not one of theuy 
ihoo^ his body is in the room. 

What avails it to fight with the eternal laws of 
mind, which adjust the relation of aU persons to 
JMU^h other, hj the mathematical measure of their 
bavings and beii^ ? Gertrude is miamoiired of 
Ovy ; how hi^, how aristocratic, bow Roman fab 
knien and manners ! to lire wkb him w^re life kt^ 
deed, and no purcl»se b too great ; and heaveo 
ind earth are moved to that end. WeD, Gertrude 
has Guy ; but what now avaik how high, how 
aristocratic, how Roman hb mien and manners, 
tf his heart and aims are in the seimte, in the theatre, 
and in the billiard-room, and she has no aims, no 
conversadon, that can enchant her gracefid k»*d ? 

He shall have hb own society. We can love 
nothing but nature. The most wonderful talents, 
die most meritorious exertions, reaUy avail very 
litde with us ; but nearness or likeness of nature> — 
h<iw beautiful is the ease of its victory ! Persom 
q^proach us famous for their beauty, for their ao*' 
e»nt^fehments, worthy of aU wonder br tbeir 
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cfatrms and gifb ; tbey dedicate their whole skiB 
to the hour and the companj, with very imperfed 
result. To be sure, it would be ungrateful in u0 
not to praise them loudly. Then, when all is 
done, a person of related mind, a brother or sister 
by nature, comes to us so softly and easily, so 
nearly and intimately, as if it were the Uood in 
our prc^r veins, that we feel as if some one was 
gone, iBStead of imother having come ; we are 
utterly relieved and refreshed ; it b a sort of jo3rfiil 
scriitude* We foolishly think in our days of sin^ 
diat we must coiart friends by compliance to the 
eastoms <^ society, to its dress, its breeding, and 
ks eetimates. But only that soul can be my friend 
which I encounter on the line of my own mfurcht 
that soul to which I do not decline, and whiek ' 
does not decline to me, but, native of the same 
edestial latitude, repeats in its own all my expert* 
CDce. The schc^r forgets Umself, and apes the 
customs and costumes of the man of the world, 
to deserve die smile of beuKy, and follows somi 
pddy pA^ not jret taught by religious, passion to 
know the noble woman with all that is s^^ne, orao* 
oiar, and beautiful in her soul. Let him be greati 
and love shall follow him* Nothing is more deeplf 
ponished than the neglect of the affimties by which 
alone sodety shoidd be formed, and the insane levi^ 
<d choosmg associates by others' eyes. 
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He may set kis own rate. It is a naxini wortfagr 
of all acceptatioDy that a man majr have that al- 
lowance he takes. Take the place and attkuds 
which bdong to you, and all men acqmesoe. The 
world must be just. It leaves every man, with 
profound unconcern, to set kis own rate. H^ro 
or driveller, it meddles not in the matter. It will 
certainly accept your own measure of yoyr doing 
and being, wheth» you sneak about and ^ny yo« 
own name, or wkether you see your wcnrk produced 
to the concave sphere <^ the heavens, one with the 
revolution ef the stars. 

The same realiQr pervades all teachbg. The 
man may teach by doing, and not otherwise. If 
he can communicate himself, he can teach, but not 
by words. He teaches vrho gives, and he learns 
who receives. There is no teaching until the pupil 
is broij^t into the same state or prmcq^ in whicb 
you are ; a transfusion takes place ; he is you, ana 
you are he ; dien is a teaching ; and by no unfriend* 
1^ chance or bad con^ny can he ever quite lose 
die benefit. But your propositions run out of oof 
ear as they r«i in at the other* We see it adver* 
tised that Mr. Grand will deliver an oration on the 
Fourth of July, and Mr. Hand before die Mechm* 
fcs' Association, and we do not go thither, because 
We know that these gendemen wiU not cooununi- 
cate their own character and experience to the coin* 
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pmy. If we had reason to expeet such a con- 
fidence, we should go through all inconTenience 
lad oppositioi). The sick would be carried m lit- 
ters. But a public oration is an escapade, a non- 
conrniitud, an apolog}% a gag, and not a oommunica* 
tion, not a speech, not a man. 

A like Nemesis presides over all intellectual 
works. We have yet to learn, that the tiring uttered 
m words is not therefore affirmed. It must affirm 
•self, or no forms of logic or of oath can give it 
evidence. The sentence must also contam itsigpwii 
apology for being spdcen. 

The effect of any writmg on the public mind 
IS mathematically measurable by its depth of thou^* 
How much water does it draw ? If it awaken you 
to tlrink, if it lift you from your feet with the great 
voice of eloquence, then the effect is to be wide, 
•low, permanent, over the minds of men ; if the 
P^ges mstruct you not, they will die like ffies in 
^ hour. The way to speak and write what shall 
^t go out of fashion is, to speak and write sin- 
cerely. The argument which has not power to 
'ewh my own practice, I may well doubt, wiD 
W to reach yours. But take Sidney's maxim : — 
" Look in thy heart, and write. " He that writes 
to himself writes to an eternal public. That state^ 
n»nt only is fit to be made public, which you have 
oome al m attertptmg to satWy your own curiosity. 
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The writer ndio takes Us sulject from bis eer, 
aot from his heart, shodd know that he has lost 
as much as he seems to have gained, and whea 
the empty book has gathered all its jNraise, and 
half the people say, ^ What poetry ! what genius ! ' 
it still needs fuel to make fire. That only pro&s 
which is profitable. Life alone can impart life ; 
and though we should burst, we can oafy be ti^ 
ued as we make ourselves valuable. There is no 
luck in literary reputation. Th^ who make up 
die^nal verdict upon every book are not the par* 
tial and noisy readers of the hour when it appears ; 
but a court as of angels, a public not to be bribed, 
not to be entreated, and not to be overawed, de* 
cides iqx>n evety man's title to fame. Onty those 
books come down which deserve to last. Gik 
edges, vellum, and morocco, and presentation-copies 
to all the libraries, will not preserve a book in cir* 
culation beyond its intrinsic date. It must go with 
all Walpole's Noble and Royal Authors to its fate. 
Blackmore, Kot2ebue, or PoUok may endure for s 
night, but Moses and Homer stand for ever. Ther« 
are not in the world at any (me time more than 
a dozen persons who read and understand Plato : — * 
never enough to pay for an edition of his works ; 
yet to every generati<m these come duly down^ 
for the sake of those few persons, as if Goi 
brought them m fab hand. <^ No bockj^* said Beo^ 
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bf, ^^ was eyor wrkten down trjr my but itself.'' 
The permanence of all books is fixed by no efiort 
friendly or bostSe, but by their own specific grav* 
itj, or the intrinsic importance of their contents td 
the constant mmd of man. ^^ Do not trouble your^ 
idf too much about the li^ on your statue," sakl 
Michel Angek> to the youi% sculptor ; ^^ the light 
of the public square will test its value." 

In like manner the effect of every action is meas« 
iffed by the depth of the sentiment from which it 
pioceeds. The great man knew not that he^was 
S'^- It took a century or two for that fact 10 
q^>ear. What he did, he did because he must; 
it was the most natural thing in the world, and grew 
out of the circumstances of the moment. But now, 
^ery thing he did, even to the lifting of hb finger 
or the eating of bread, looks large, all-related, and k 
called an mstitution. 

These are the demonstrations m a few particularsi 
of the genius of nature ; they show die direction of 
4e stream. But the stream is blood ; every drop is 
^^* Truth has not single victcM'ies ; all things are 
Its organs, — not only dust and stones, but errors 
•wl lies. The laws of disease, physicians say, are 
•« beautiful as the laws of health. Our philosophy is 
•fenative, and readily accepts the testimony of neg* 
•*»ve facts, a* every shadow points to the sun. By 
a dvine necessity, every (act ta natwe is constrained 
^ offer its testimony. 
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HumsD character evermore pdbliriies itself. The 
most fiigithre deed and word, the mere air of doing a 
tbiDg, the intimated purpose, expresses character. 
If 70U act, you show character ; if you sit still, if 
you sleep, you show it. You think, because yon 
have spdcen nothing when others spoke, and have 
given no opinion on the times, on the churcfa, on 
slavery, on marriage, on sociaUsra, on secret socie- 
ties, on the college, on parties and persons, that your 
verdict b still expected with curiosi^ as a res^rvef* 
wisdom. Far otherwbe ; your silence answers very 
loud. You have no oracle to utter, and your fdlow- 
men have learned that you cannot help them ; for, 
oracles speak. Doth not wisdom cry, and under- 
standing put forth her voice ? 

Dreadful limits are set in nature to the powers xf( 
dissimukticHi. Truth tyrannizes over the imwflling 
members of the body. Faces never lie, it is said. 
No man need be deceived, who will study the 
ehanges of expressbn. When a man speaks the 
truth m the spirit of truth, his eye is as clear as tJbe 
heavens. When he has base ends, and speaks false- 
ly, the eye is muddy and sometimes asquint. 

I have heard an experienced counsellor say, that 
he never feared the effect upon a jcffy of a lawyer 
who does not believe in his heart that his client oii^fac 
to have a vardict. If he (k>es not believe it, his un* 
belief will a{qpear to the jury, despite all his protests* 
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ins, and win becmne then* unbelief. TUs is dm 
bw wheteby a work of art, of whatever kmd, sets m 
io the same state of mind wherein the artist was 
when he made it. That which we do not believe, 
we cannot adequately say, though we may repeat the 
words never so often. It was this conviction which 
Swedenborg expressed, when he described a group 
of persons in the spiritual world endeavouring in vain 
to articulate a proposition which they did not bdieve; 
W they could not, though they twisted and folded 
their lips even to indignation. 

A. Bian passes for that he is worth. Very idle b 
all curiosity concerning other people's estimate of us, 
aad aQ fear of remaming unknown is not less so. If 
a man know that he can do any tlung, — that he can 
do it better than any one else, — he has a pledge of 
tbe acknowledgment of that fact by all persons. 
The world is full of judgment-days, and into every 
assembly that a man enters, in every action he at- 
tempts, he is gauged and stamped* In every troop 
of boys that whoop and run m each jrard and square^ 
* new-comer is as well and accurately weighed in the 
course of a few days, and stamped with his right 
number, as if he had undergone a fomml trial of his 
^^'^B&h, speed, and temper. A stranger comes 
from a distant school, with better dress, with trinkets 
^ lus pockets, with airs and pretensions : an older 
W says to Umself, « It 's of no use ; we shall find 
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IwH out lo-mcHrrow.' ' What has be cbne ? ^ is 
iliviM qoestioQ which searches men, and transpierces 
•very fiilse reputation. A fop may sit in any cImut 
<^ the world, nor be distinguished for bb hour from 
Homer and Washington ; but there need never be 
ipy doubt concerning the respectire abili^ of human 
(beings. Pretension may sit still, but cannot act. 
Pretension never feigned an act of real greatness. 
Pretension never wrote an Uiad, nor drove back 
Tfjenesy nor christianised the world, nor aboUshed 
slavery. 

As miM^h virtue as there is, so much appears ; as 
imch goodness as there is, so much reverence it 
commands. All the devils respect virtue. The 
bigb, the generous, the sdf-devoted sect wiU always 
ioatruct and command mankind. Never was a sin- 
cere word utterly lost. Never a magnunimity fell t^ 
ibe ground, but there b some heart to gre^ and bjo 
cept it unexpectedly. A man passes for that he is 
worth. What he is engraves itself on hiaface, on his 
form, on his fortunes, in letters of light. Conceal- 
nu^nt avails him nothing ; boasting notfabg. There is 
c<mfession m the glances of our eyes ; m our smiles ; 
in salutations ; and the grasp of hands. His sin 
bedaubs him, mars all his good impression. Men 
know not why they do not trust him ; but diey do 
not tnist him. His vice glasses his eye, cuts lines 
of mean expression in his cheek, pinches the nosei 
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fits tbe oiark of the beast on the back of the head, 
and writes O fool ! fool ! on the forehead of a king. 
If you would not be known to do any tbmg, neyev 
do it. A man roajr play the fool, in the drifts of a 
desert, but every grain of sand shaH seem to see. 
He may be a solitary eater, but he cannot keep hit 
foolish counsel. A broken complexion, a swinish 
look, ungenerous acts, and the want of due knond* 
edge, — all blab. Can a cook, a Chiffinch, an 
lachimo be mistaken for Zeno or Paul ? Confucius 
exclaimed, — ^^ How can a man be concealed I 
How can a man be concealed ! '' 

On the other hand, the hero fears not, that, if be 
withhold the avowal of a just and brave act, it will 
go unwitnessed and unloved. One knows it, — him* 
self, — and is pledged by it to sweetness of peace, 
and to nobleness of aim, which will prove in the end 
a better proclamation of it than the relating of the 
bcident. Virtue is the adherence in acdon to the 
nature of things, and the nature of things makes it 
prevalent. It consbts in a perpetual substitution of 
being for seeming, and with sublime propriety God is 
described as saying, I AM. 

The lesson which these observations convey b> 
Be, and not seem. Let us acquiesce. Let us take 
our bloated nothingness out of the path of the diving 
circuits. Let us unlearn our wisdom of the world. 
Let us lie low in the Lord's power, and Team that 
truth alone makes rich and great. 
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If you visit your friend, wby need you apofegflM 
for not having visited him, and waste hb time and 
deface your own act ? Visit him now. Let him feel 
diat the highest love has come to see Um, in thee, ks 
lowest organ. Or why need you torment yourself 
and friend by secret self-reproaches that you have 
not assisted him or complimented him with gifts and 
salutations heretofore ? Be a gift and a benediction. 
Shine with real light, and not with the borrowed re* 
flection of gifts. Coosnon men are apologies fior 
men ; they bow the head, excuse themselves with 
prolix reasons, and accumulate appearances, beciMise 
the substance is not. 

We are full of these superstitions of sense, the 
worship of magnitude. We call the poet inactive, 
because he is not a president, a merchant, or a por- 
ter. We adore an institution, and do not see that it 
is founded on a thought which we have. But real 
action is in silent moments. The epochs of our life 
are not in the visible facts of our choice of a calling, 
our marriage, our acquisition of an office, and the 
like, but m a silent thought by the way-side as we 
walk ; in a thought which revises our entire manner 
of life, and says, — ^ Thus hast thou done, but it 
were better thus.' And all our after years, like 
menials, serve and wait on this, and, according to 
their ability, execute its wiU. This revisal or car* 
rection is a constant force, which, as a tendency, 
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Mchea tfarough our Ii£9time. The ol^ect of the 
man, the aim of these moments, b to make dayHghr 
shme throu^ him, to saffer the kw to traverse his 
whole beii^ without obstruction, so that, <m what 
pcnnt soever of his doing jrour eye falls, it shall re* 
port itidj of his character, whether it be his diet, hit 
bouse, his religious forms, his society, his mirth, his 
vote, Us opposition. Now he is not hmnc^eneousy 
but heterogeneous, and the ray does not traverse; 
there are no thorou^ li^ts : but the eye o( the 
bdxrider is puzzled, detecting many unlike tenden* 
<MB, and a life not yet at one. 

Why shoidd we make it a pomt with our faM 
Mdesty to dbparage that man we are, and that form 
of bomg assigned to us ? A good man is contoited* 
Hove and honor Epaminondas, but I do not wish to 
be Epaminondas. I hold it more just to love the 
vorld of this hour, than the world of his hour. Nor 
^tt ycHi, if I am true, excite me to the least uneasi« 
>>M by saying, ^ He acted, and thou sittest sttU.' I 
M action to be good, when the need k, and sitting 
>till to be also good. Epaminondas,- if he was the 
lOtt I take lum fcMr, would have sat still with joy and 
P^e, if his lot had been mine. Heaven is large> 
^ affords space for all modes of love and fortitude. 
Wby should we be busybodies and superservice- 
^e? Action and inaction are alike to the true. 
Ooe piece of the tree is cut for a weath^cock, and 

10 
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hr As slaqper ai a bridge ; the virtiie of 
wood is t]^pur«t in bodi. 

I desire not to disgrace the soul. The hct that I 
am here certainty shows me that the soul bad need 
of an organ here* Shall I not assume the post ? 
Shall I skulk and dodge and duck with my unseft» 
sooable apologies and Tab modesty^ and imagjnw 
nqr beo^ here impertinent ? less pertinent tiMB 
Epammcmdas or Homer being thare ? and Aii 
the soul did not know its own meds? Beskfee^ 
widioat any reasoning on the matter, I hare ao 
discontent. The good' soul nourishes me, and tm^ 
locks new magazbes of power and enjoyment to 
me CTecy day. I will not meanly dodine the kt^ 
mcnsity of good, because I hare heard that it has 
come to others in another shape* 

Besides, why should we be cowed by die nuM 
of ActKNH ? T is a trick of die senses, -* no 
more. We know that the ancestor of every action 
is a thoii^t. The poor mind does not seem to it- 
self to be way tfang, unless it hare an outside badge, 
<^ some Oentoo di^ or Quaker coat, or Calvinistie 
pny^-meeting, or pfailaathropic socie^, or a great 
donatbn, er a high office, or, any how, some wfld 
contrasting action to test^ that it is so m e w h a t^ The 
rich mind lies m the sun and sleeps, and is Nature. 
To tiunk is to act 

Let us, if we must hare great actions, make ear 
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80. All actbo is of an infinite ebstioiQry and 
Urn least adinits of being inflated with the celeddal 
air ttDtil it eclipses the sim and moon. Let us seek 
mu peace bj fidelity. Let me heed my duties. 
Why need I go gadding into the scenes and phibs- 
qpfay of Greek and Italian history, before I hay« 
justified myself to my benefactors ? How dare I 
read Washbgton's campaigns, when I bare not an- 
swered the letters of my own correspondents ? Is 
not that a just objection to much of our reading ? 
It is a pusillanimous desertion of our work to gaze 
after our neighbours. It is peeping* Byrcm says 
of Jack fiimting, — 

^He kaew aot what to ny, and lo he tmon,*' 

1 umj say it of our preposterous use of books,-*— He 
knew not what to do, wad so he read* I can think 
of notlnng to fill my time with, and I &id the Life 
of Brai^. It is a very extravagant cooqpliment to 
pay to Brant, or to General Schuyler, (Mr to G^ieral 
Washii^ton. My time should be as good as their 
time, — my facts, my net of relations, as gpod as 
dieirs, or either of theirs. Ra^er 1^ me do oqr 
work so wdl that other idlers, if they choose, magr 
compare my texture with the texture o£ these and 
find it idemical with tl^ best. 

Thb over-estimate of the possibilities of Paul and 
Pericles, this under-estimate of our own, comes firoa 
a ne^ect of tiie feet of an identical nature. Bona* 
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parte knew but one merit, and rewarded in one mi 
the same waj the good soldier, the good astronomer, 
the good poet, the good player. The poet nses the 
names of Cssar, of Tamerlane, of Bonduca, of Bd* 
isarius ; the painter uses the conventicHial story of 
die Vir^n Mary, of Paul, of Peter. He does not, 
therefore, defer to the nature of these accid^oitid 
men, of these stock heroes. K the poet write a 
true drama, then he is Cesar, and not the player 
of Caraar; then the selfsame strain of thought, 
emotion as pure, wit as subtle, motions as swift, 
mounting, extravagant, and a heart as great, self- 
sufficing, dauntless, which on the waves of its love 
and hope can uplift all that is reckoned solid and 
precious m the world, — palaces, gardens, money, 
navies, kingdoms, — markmg its own incomparable 
worth by the slight it casts on these gauds of 
men, — these all are his, and by the power of 
these he rouses the nations. Let a man believe 
in God, and not m names and places and persons. 
Let the great soul incarnated in some woman's 
ibrm, poor and sad and single, in some Dolly or 
Joan, go out to service, and sweep chambers and 
scour floors, and its efiiilgent daybeams cannot be 
muffled or hid, but to sweep and scour will instant)^ 
appear supreme and beautiful actions, the top and 
radiance of human life, and all people will get mops 
and brooms ; until, lo ! suddenly the great soul has 
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eDshrined itself in some other fonn, and done some 
other deed, and that is now the flower and head of 
all living nature. 

We are the photometers, we the irritable goldleaf 
and tinfoil that measure the accumulations of the 
subtle element. We know the authentic effects of 
die true fire through every one of its million dis- 
guises. 
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**I wai ai a gem ooneealed ; 
He my burning ny reyealed.*' 
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LOVE. 



EvB&T promise of ihe soul has innumerabk fidfil^ 

OMiits ; each of its joys ripens mto a new wnit. 

Nature, imccKitainable, flowing, forekxddng, in the 

first s^itiment of kindness anticipates already a W 

nevdence which shall lose all particular r^ards ia 

its general light. The introduction to this felicity is 

in a (nrivate and t^der relation of one to one, wUdh 

is the enchantment of human life ; which, like a cer- 

tam divine rage and enthusiasm, seizes on man at one 

period, and worrks STevolution in his mind and body; 

^tes him to his race, pledges him to the domestic 

9dA civic relaticMis, carries him with new sympatlqr 

mto nature, enhances the power of the senses, opens 

the imagination, adds to his character heroic and 

sacred attributes, establishes marriage, and gives pei^ 

nmnence to human society. 

The natural association of the sentim^it of love 
with the heyday of the blood seems to reqiure, that 
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m order to portraj it in vivid dots, which every yoodi 
and maid should confess to be true to their throbbiqg 
experience, one must not be too old. The deliciciiis 
fancies of youth reject the least savour of a mature 
philosophy, as chilling with age and pedantry their 
purple bloom. And, therefore, I know I incur the 
imputation of unnecessary hardness and stoicism from 
those who compose the Court and Parliament of 
Love. But from these fcmnidable censors I shaB 
appeal to my seniors. For it is to be considered 
liiat this pMsion tjf which we iq>eak, dum^ it begin 
ailb the young, yet forsakes not the oU, or ratkar 
mtSm jio one who u truly its senrast to grow oM, 
faHt makes the aged participatert of it, not less tkaa 
ike tender maiden, thou^ in a <&fferent and nobler 
•Dit. For it is a fire that, kindUng its first embers fai 
die narrow node of a private bosom, can^t from a 
wudering spaik out of another private heart, ^ows 
imL enlarges until it warms and beams upon multi* 
tudea of men and women, upon the universal heart 
of all, and so K^its up the whole woild and aU na" 
ture widi its generous flames. It matters not, ther^ 
fiire, whether we attempt to describe the passion at 
twenty, at thirty, or at eighty years. He who 
pailiti k at the first period wiH lose some of its 
later, he who pamts it at the last, some of te 
earlier traits. Only it is to be hoped that, by pa- 
lienoe a»d the Muses' aid, we may attain to that 
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kmwtd ikm of the law, which shall describe a 
truth ever young and beautifiil, so central that h 
shaO commend itself to the eye^ at whatever an|^ 
beholden. 

And the first condition is, that we must leave 
a too close and lingering adherence to facts, and 
study the sentiment as it appeared in hope and not 
h lustory. For each man sees his own life defaced 
and disfigured, as the life of man b not, to his im- 
aginatioD. Each man sees over his own experience 
a certain stain of error, whilst that of other men 
lodks hoar and ideal. Let any man go back to those 
ddicioas rdatioos vMch make die beauty of hb Kfe, 
lAkh have given him sincerest instruction and nouv- 
iianenf, he will shrmk and moan. Alas ! I know 
■ot why*) but infinite compunctions embitter in ntt- 
tnre life the remembrances of budding joy, and cover 
every bdoved name. Every thing is beautiful seen 
ttom the foisA of the inteUect, or as truth. But all 
is sour, if seen as experience. Details are melan- 
cfady ; die plan is seemly and noble. In the actual 
worid — the paioful kii^dom of time and place- 
dwell cure, and canker, and fear. With thoi^kt^. 
with^die idea], b immortal hilarity, the rose of joy. 
Sound it all the Muses sing. But grief cleaves te 
names, and persons, and the partial interests of t^ 
day and yesterday. 

The strong bait of nature b seen in die ftofof^ 
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tkm wUcb tlus topic of parsonal relatioiis usurp* 
ki the conversation of societj. What do we wi^ 
to know of anj worthy person so much, as h<9ir 
he has sped in the history of this sentiment ? Wbat 
books in the circukting libraries ckculate ? How 
we ^ow over these noveb d* passion, when tbe 
story is told with any spark of trcrth and nature f 
And what fastens attrition, in the mtereourse of 
HSbj like any passage betra}ring affection between 
two parties ? Perhaps we never saw them befcve^ 
and never shall meet them again. But we see tbefli 
.exchange a glance, or betray a deep emotiOD, and 
we are te longer strangers. We underhand theoi, 
imd take the warmest interest in the devek^fmieiiit 
of the romance. All mainland love a lover. The 
earliest demonstrations of complacency and kindness 
are nature's most winning pictures. It is the dawn 
of civility and grace m the coarse and rustk^. The 
rude village boy teases die girls about the scbooi- 
^use door ; — but to-day he comes running into the 
entry, and meets one &ir child disposk^ h^ satchel ; 
he holds her books to help her, and instandy it 
se^oris to him as if she removed herself firom Urn 
mfinitely, and was a sacred precinct. Amoi^ the 
throng of girls he runs rudely enough, but cme alone 
distances him ; and these two little nmghbours, that 
were so close just now, have learned to respoec 
each other's personalis. Or who can avert fav 
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f 0fes from the ^gaging, half-artful) half-artless vrujt 
of schcxd-fprls who go into the country shops to 
buy a skein of silk or a sheet of paper, and talk 
Inlf an hour about nothing with the broad-faced, 
good-natured shop-boy. In the vBlage they are on 
a perfect eqoaUty, i^ch love delists in, and with- 
out any coquetry the happy, affectionate nature of 
woman flows out m this pretty gossip. The girls 
may have little beauty, yet plainly do they estab- 
lish between them and the good boy the most agree- 
•Ue, confiding reladons, what with their fim and 
their earnest, about Edgar, and Jonas, and Almira, 
»d who was invited to the party, and who danced 
*t the dancing-school, and when the snnging-schod 
would begin, and other nothings concerning which 
the parties cooed. By and by that boy wants a 
wHe, and very truly and heartily vdU he know where 
to find a sincere and sweet mate, without any ride 
Mch as Milton deplores as incident to scholars and 
p^eat men* 

I have been told, that in some public discourses 
of mine my reverence for the intellect has made 
Bie unjustly cdd to the personal relations. But now 
I almost shrink at the remembrance of such dbpar* 
iging wcurds. For persons are love's world, and the 
coldest philosopher cannot recount the debt of the 
yoQDg soul wandering here in nature to die power 
of kivei without being tempted to unsay, as treasoiH 
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iUe to nalmre) an^ derogatoij to tbe social in* 
Btincts. For, diough tbe celestial rapture faUtng cot 
of heaven seia&s only upon those of tender age? 
mid althou^ a beaulj ovefpowerii^ all analjrsb or 
comparison, and putting us qwte beside oiffsetves, 
we can seldom see after thirty years, yet the remem- 
brance of these visions outlasts all other remembrai* 
ees, and is a wreath of flowers on the ddest brows^ 
But here is a strange fact ; it may seem to maay 
men, m revising their experience, that they have no 
fiurer page in dieir life's book than the delickiaB 
memory of some passages wherein affection con- 
trived to give a witchcraft surpassing the deep af- 
traction of ks own truth to a pared of accidental 
and trivial circumstances. In looking backward, 
they may find that several thmgs which were not the 
charm have more reality to this gropii^ memory 
than the charm itself wUch embalmed them. But 
be oiff experience in particulars what it may, no man 
ever forgot the visitations of that power to Ms heait 
and braia, wUdi created all things new ; vAaoh was 
the dawn m him of music, poetry, and art ; whieb 
Made fte face of nature radiant with purple light, 
the monn^ and die ni^ varied enchantments ; 
when a sfai^ tone of one vmce could mrice tbe 
heart bocind, and die most trivial circumstance assa- 
caated widb one fc»m is put in theamber of mem* 
Qgf ; wImb he became all ejre when one was preoeiti 



* iod afi memorf when one was gone ; when the 
yootk becomes a watcher of windows^ and studioaa 
of a glove, a vml, a libbon, or the wheels of a 
earriage ; when no j^ce is too sditarj) and none 
teo i^ent, fox him who has richer company and 
sweeter oomFersatioa m his new thoiJ^htS) thm aajr 
eU fnendS) though best and purest, can ^ve Urn ; 
for the %ures, the motions, the words of the b^ 
loved oliject are not l&e other images written in 
w tt e i , be^ as Plutarch said, ^* enamdled in fire," 
and make the study of midnight. 

^ Thou trt Bot gone beiog gone, wheie*er thoa art, 
Thoo lenr'st in him thy watchfiil eyee, in him thy kmng 
heart" 

In the noon and the afternoon of life we still throb at 
the recollection of days when hapjMness was not happy 
enough but mual be dragged vridi die rdiah of pam 
aad fear ; for he tonehed the secret of the wamHtai^ 
who said of lore, — 

««Ali oUuff plaaanm an not worth ili piiM ** $ 

l&d vi^iaa die dqrwas not long enotj^b, b«t the n^^ 
teo, flMst be consimied in keen recoBeoitions ; wbeii 
the head boiled all night on the pillow widi the %m^ 
Ifoos deed it resolved ojn ; wh^ ibe moonliglit waa 
apleajng feveri and die statu were letters, and tki 
Iw u ms dj^is, and the air was coined iirto soi^^ 
«lien ay basiness seemed aa unperdneaoe, and a| 
die BMD and woawi lanniDg to «id fro in die a tree ts ^ 
mere pictures. 
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The passioQ rebuilds the wofld for the yo«lfa. It* 
nttkes all things alive and lugiiificaiit. Nature ffovrs 
cooscioiia. Every bird on the bou^ of the tree 
•iiigii now to his heart and soul. The notes are 
aJmost articulate. The clouds have feces as he lodks 
on them. The trees of the forest, the wavii^ graas, 
and the peeping flowers have grown intelligent ; and 
he almost fears to trust them with the secret whieh 
they seem to invite. Yet nature soothes and sjmpa.- 
tluaes. In the green solitude he finds a dearer bone 
than with men. 

^ Fottntain-headi and pathlen groTeSi 
Places which pale paasion loves, 
Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are safelj hoased, save bats and owls, 
A midnight bell, a pasring groan, — 
TbeM are the sounds we feed upoa.'* 

BehoU there in the wood the fine madman ! He 
is a palace of sweet sounds and si^its ; he dilales ; 
be is twice a man ; he walks with arms akimbo ; he 
sofiloquiases ; he accosts the grass and the trees ; he 
feeb the blood of the videt, the cbver, and ihe liljr 
in his veins ; and be talks with the brook that wM 
Us foot. 

. The heats that hove opened hb perceptbns <^ 
Oitural beauty have made him love music and v^ne. 
It is a ftet ottea observed, that men have written 
good verses under th^ iiispiration of passion, who 
cannot write well under any other circumstances. 
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Tim Vke ibree las Ae pasaoo over idl 'Ub nature. 
It expands the s^itiment ; it makes the clown gentle, 
and gives the coward heart. Into tlie most pitiful 
and abject it will infiise a heart and courage to defy 
the world, socndy it. have the countenance of the be- 
loved object* In giving him to another, it still more 
gives him to himself. He is a new man, with new 
{wrcepttoi^, new and keener purposes, and a relig- 
ioiis solemnity of character and aims. He does 
aot longer af^ertain to his family and socie^ ; he 
is smnewhat ; Ae is a person ; heis b. soul. 

And here let us examine a little nearer the nature 
of that influence which is thus potent over the human 
youth. Beauty, whose revelation to man we now 
celebrate, welcome as the sun wherever it pleases to 
shine, which pleases everybody widi it and with 
themselves, seems sufficient to itself. The lover 
cannot paint his maiden to his fancy poor and sol- 
itary. Like a tree in flower, so much soft, budding, 
liiibninng kveliness is society for itself, and she 
teaches his eye why Beauty was pictured with 
i^oves and Graces attending her steps. Her ex- 
istence makes the world rich. Though she ex- 
trudes all other perscms from his attention as cheap 
^d unworthy, she indemnifies imn by carrjring out 
1^ own being into somewhat impersc^al, large) 
itHmdane, so that the maiden stahds to him tor ft 
i^retaitetive of all select tUngs and virtti^s. For 

11 
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that reaioo, the lover narer sees peitontl msenUaii- 
eM in his mbtress to her kindred oi to others* His 
friends find in her a likeness to her mother, or her 
ibters, or to persons not of her Mood. The lover 
lees no resemUance except to smuner evenings 
and diamond mornings, to rainbows and the song of 
birds. 

The ancients called beauty the flowering of virtue. 
Who can analyze the nameless charm which Ranees 
from one and another face and form ? We ase 
touched with emotions of t^idemess and compla- 
eency, but we oaimot find whereat this dainty emo- 
tion, this wanderii^ gleam, p(»nts. It is destroyed 
(or the imag^lation By any attempt to refer it to or- 
ganization. Nor does it point to any rel^iona <^ 
iriendahip or love known and described in society, 
but, as it seems to me, to a quite otfanr and unattam- 
aUe sphere, lo rdadons of transcendent dd£cacy and 
Mveetness, to what roses and violets hint and fore- 
show. We cannot approach beauty. Its nature is 
Mke opaline doves'-neck lustres, hovering and eva* 
nescent. Herem k resemUes d» most exceflent 
things, whioh aQ have ibis rainbow character, defy* 
ipg all attempts at approprii^n and use. What 
dse did Jean PkiI Richter signify, when he said 
to mnsio, ^^ Away ! away ! thou speakest to me of 
diings which in all my endless fife I have not fimody 

and shafi nm And." Tha same fluoicy may be qb* 

* 1 
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Served m every work of the plastie arts. The stat- 
ue is then beautiful when it begins to be incompre- 
hensible, when it is passmg out of criticism, and can 
no longer be defined by compass and measuring- 
wand, but demands an active imagination to go with 
it, and to say what it is in the act of doing. The 
god or hero of the sculptor is always represented in 
a transition from that which is representable to die 
senses, to that which is not. Then first it ceases to 
be a stone. The same remark holds of painting. 
And of poetry, the success is not attained when it 
Ulls and satisfies, but when it astonishes and fires 
ns with new endeavours after the unattainable. Con- 
cemii^ it, Landor inquires ^^ whether it is not to be 
reared to some purer state of sensation and ex- 
istence.** 

In like manner, personal beauty is then first 
dnnmng and itself, when it dissatbfies us with 
my end ; when it becomes a story without an 
end; when it suggests^ gleams and vbions, and 
not eardily satisfactions ; when it makes the be- 
bolder feel his unworthmess ; when he cannot feel 
& right to it, though he were Cssar ; he cannot 
^I more rigfit to it than to the firmament and die 
splendors of a sunset. 

Hence arose the saying, '^ If I love you, what is 
4at to you I ** WjB say so, because we feel that 
Miat we'Iove is not b your will, but dbove it; It 



is not joa, but your radiance. It is that which you 
know not in yourself, and can never know. 

This agrees well with that high philosophy of 
Beauty which the ancient writers delighted in ; for 
they said that the soul of man, embodied here on 
earth, went roaming up and down in quest of that 
other world of its own, out of which it came into 
jjbds, but was soon stupefied by the light of the nat- 
ural sun, and unable to see any other objects than 
those of this world, which are but shadows of 
real thmgs. Therefore, the Deity sends the gloiy 
of youth before the soul, that it may avail itself of 
beautiful bodies as aids to its recollection of the 
celestial good and fair ; and the man beholding such 
a person in the female sex runs to her, and finds 
the highest joy in contemplating the form, move- 
ment, an4 inteUigence of this person, because it 
suggests to him the presence of that w^^ and 
deed is within the beauty, and the cans. ^^^ ^-J^ 
^eauty. ! r 

.. If, however, from too much conversing with ma- 
lerial object?, the soul was gross, and misplaced its 
^tisikction m the body, it reaped nothing but sor- 
row f body being unable to fulfil the promise which 
beauty holds out ; but if, accepting the hint of these 
^sions, and ^suggestions which beauty makes to his 
vpimdy the soul passjef^ through the body, and falls to 
stro|:es of cbaracter» and the loveis contfim- 
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phte one another b dieir discourses and dieir ao 
tions, then they pass to the troe palace of beauty, 
more and more inflame their love of it, and by this 
toTe extinguishing the base afiection, as the sun puts 
out the fire by shining on the hearth, (hey become 
pure and hallowed. By conversation with that 
which is in itself excellent, magnanimous, lowly, 
and just, the lover comes to a warmer love of 
these nobilides, and a qincker apprehension of them* 
Tb^n he passes from loving them in one to loving 
^em in all, and so is the one beautiful soul only the 
Cbor through which he enters to the society of all 
true and pure sools. Id the particular society of his 
mate, he attmns a dearer si^t of any spot, any 
taint, which her beauty has contracted from thb 
world, and is able to point it out, and this witfc 
mutual joy diat they are now able, without offence, 
chamii 'W blemishes and hmdrances in each other, 
ar^ . .ui^^to each all help and comfort in curing the 
Sttine. ^ind, beholding in many souk the traits of 
the divine beauty, and separating in eadi soul that 
which is divine from the taint which it has con- 
tracted in the world, the lover ascends to the hi^best 
beauty, to the love and knowledge of the Divinity, 
by steps on this ladder of created souls. 

Somewhat like this have the truly wise told us 
of lore in all ages. The doctrine is not old, nor is 
it new. If Plato, Plutarch, and Apulehis taught it, 
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M ht)re Petnreb, Angjdlo, uid Sfikon. It awaifs a 
truer tinfirfduig io ofqposkkm and rebuke to that nA* 
tetranean pnklence which presides at marriage^ whii 
words that take boM of the upper world, whilst one 
^e u prowling in the cellar, so that its gravest cBs- 
oourse has a savor of hams and powdering-tubs. 
Worit, wh«i this sensualism intrudes into the ed- 
Hoatioa of youag woineni and withers the hope 
and affection <^ human nature, by teaching tbat 
wlffiftge s%ni6es nothk^ but a hcrasewife's tbrifl, 
«ihI that woman's life hai no other aim. 
: But thb dream of lovey thou^ beautiful, b <nify 
Me scene in oiff pkj. In the procession of the 
fOul fipom within outwardi it enlarges its circles 
4»yfr, like the pdl>ble tlvown into the pond, or the 
ight proceedmg from an orb. The rays of the ' 
aoul ali^ first on things nearest, on every utensS 
and toy, on nurses and domestics, on the house, aad 
yard, and passengers, on the circle of household 
acquaintance, on politics, and geography, and hii- 
tary. But things are ever groupbg themselves 
according to Ugher or more interior laws. Nei^ 
bourbood, size, numbers, habits, persons, lose by 
degrees thrir power over us. Cause and effect, 
real affinities, the longing for harmony between the 
ioul and the circumstance, the progressive, idealizii^ 
inatkict^ predominate later, and the step backward 
from the H^Ei&r to the loww rdatioos is impossible. 
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Thus even love, which is the deificatbn of persons, 
■aiBt become more impersonal eyerj day. Of this 
at first it gives no faint. Little think the youth and 
maiden who are glancing at each other across crowd- 
ed roomS) with eyes so fiill of mutual intelligence, 
fif the precious fruit long hereafter to proceed from 
ifab new, quite external stimulus. The work of 
vegetation begins first in the irritabili^ of the baik 
ted lenf-buds. From exchanging glances, they ad- 
vance to acts of courtesy, of gallantry, then to fieiy 
fiassion, to plighting troth, and marriage. PassioB 
beholds its ohject as a perfect unit. The soul b j 
wboUy embodied, and the body is wholly ensouled. 

^ Her |Mire And eloqaent blood 
Spolw in her cheeke, and io diftinctly wrougbti 
That one might almost saj her body thought." 

Ronoeo, if dead, should be cut up into little stars to 
make the heavens fine. Life, with this pair, has n6 
other aim, asks no more, than Juliet, — than Romeo. 
Night, day, studies, talents, kingdoms, religion, are 
aU contabed in this form full of soul, in this soul 
which is all form* The lovers delight in endear- 
ments, in avowals of love, in comparisons of their 
regards* When alone, they solace themselves with 
the remembered image of the oth^. Does thtt 
other see the same star, the same melting cloud, 
read the same book, feel the same emotion, that 
now deKgbt me ? They try and weigh their affeo- 
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tbn, and, adding up costly advantages, friendsy 
opportunities, properties, exult in discoverii^ thst 
willingly, joy&illy, they would give all as a ransom for 
the beautiAil, the beloved head, not one hair of wUoh 
shall be harmed. But the lot of humanity b oa 
these chUdren. Danger, sorrow, and pain arrive 
to them, as to all. Love prays. It makes cove* 
Bants with Eternal Power in behalf of this dear 
ihate. The imion which is thus effected, and wbick 
adds a new value to every atom in nature, for it 
transmutes every thread throu^iOQC the whole web 
of relation into a golden ray, and bathes the soul in 
a new and sweeter element, is yet a temporary state. 
Not always can flowers, pearls, poetry, protestations, 
nor even home in another heart, content the awful 
soul that dwells in clay. It arouses itself at last 
from these endearments, as toys, and pms on the 
harness, and aspires to vast and universal aims* 
The soul which is in the soul of each, craving 
a perfect beatitude, detects incongruities, defects, 
and dispropc^rtion in the behaviour of the other. 
Hence arise surprise, expostulation, aind pain. Yet 
that which drew them to each other wbs signs of 
loveliness, signs of virtue ; and these virtues are 
Aere, however eclipsed. Th^ appear and re- 
alppear, and continue to attract ; but the regard 
changes, quits the sign, and attaches to the substance. 
Tlus repairs the wounded aflSsction. Meantime, as 
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life wears on, it proves a game of permutation anid 
combination of aH possiUe positions of the 'parties^ 
to employ all the resources of each, and acquaint 
each with the strength and weakness ' of the oth*> 
er. FcNT it is the nature and end of this relation, 
that they should represent the human race to each 
other. All that is in the world, which is or ought to 
be known, is cunningly wrought into the texture of 
man, of woman. 

^ The person love does to ns fit, 
Lik^ manna, htti the tMte of all in it" 

The world' rolls ; the circumstances yary" eveiy 
boiar. The angels that inhabit thb temple of the 
body appear at the windows, and the gnomes and 
vices also. By all the virtues they are united. If 
there be virtue, all the vices are known as such i 
they confess and flee. Their once flaming regard 
is sobered by time in either breast, and, losing iA 
violence what it gains in extent, it becomes a thor* 
ough good understanding. They resign each other, 
without complaint, to the good ofllces which man 
and woman are severally appointed to discharge in 
time, and exchange the passion which once could 
not lose sight of its object, for a cheerful, disen* 
gaged furtherance, whether present or absmit, of 
each other's designs. At last they discover that 
all wMoh at first drew them together, — those once 
saor^ finitures, that magical play of charms, — 
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i^aiAMOfOBt bftd a prospecthre end, Vke the aoafioM* 
m^ by wbieh the house was built ; and the purtfica- 
tiOB of the mteDect and the heart, from year to year^ 
ia the real marrii^e, foreseoi and prepared from the 
fasty and wfaoUjr above their consciousness. Look- 
ing at these aiois with which two persons, a man and 
a woman, so vmoudf and correlatively gifted, art 
shut up in one house to spend in the nuptial society 
forty or fifty years, I do not wonder at the emjAasis 
with which the heart prophesies this crisis from early 
infSmcy, at the profuse beauty with wlaeh the instuM^ts 
^eck tl^ nuptial bower, and nature, and intdlect, and 
ijut emulate each other in the gifts and the melody 
they bring to the ei»thalamium. 

Thus are we put in training for a love which 
knows not sex, nor person, nor partiality, but which 
seeks virtue and wisdom everywhere, to the end of 
increasing virtue and wisdcHn. We are by nature 
observers, and thereby learners. That is our per- 
manent state. But we are often made to feel that 
our affections are but t^its of a night. Though 
slowly and with pun, the objects of the affections 
p^faange, as the objects of thought do. There are 
ipoments when the affecUons rule and absorb the 
loan, and make his happiness dependent on a person 
Pf persons* But in health the mind is presently 
aeen again, — its overarching Vault, bright with gal- 
M^s of immutable lights, and the warm loves and 
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Eeira that swept oyer us as clouds, must lose their 
finite character and Uend with God, to attain their 
own perfection. But we need not fear that we can 
lose anj thing bjr the progress of the soul. The 
soul maj be trusted to the end. That which is so 
beautiful and attractiye as these relations must be 
succeeded and supplanted (xiy by what b more 
beautiful, and so oa for ever 
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A ruddy drop of manlj blood 

The furging sea outweighs, 

The world uncertain comes and goes,. 

The lover rooted stays. 

I ftncied he was fled, 

And, after many a year, 

Glowed unexhausted kindliness 

Like daily sunrise there. 

My careful heart was free again, — 

O friend, my bosom said. 

Through thee alone the sky is arched. 

Through thee the rose is red. 

All things thrpugh thee take nobler form, 

And look beyond the earth. 

And is the mill-round of our fate 

A sun-path in thy worth. 

Me too thy nobleness has taught 

To master my despair ; 

The fountains of my hidden life 

Are through thy friendship fair. 
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We have a great deal miMre kiDdness than ta ever 
ipoken. Maugre all the selfishness that chills like 
<^t winds the wcurld, the whole human familjr is 
l>ftthed ^idth an element of love like a fine ether* 
How maiqr persons we meet in houaes, whom wa 
soarc^ speak to, whom yet we honor, and wfco 
iHMior us ! How maajr we see in the street, or sk 
with m church, whom, though silendy, we waimty 
^joice to be with ! Read the language of these 
wandering eye-beams. ' The heart knoweth. 

The effect of the indulgence of this humn affec* 
^00 is a certain cordial exhilaration. In poetry, and 
^ common speech, the emotions c( beneTolence awl 
<^m{dacency which are felt towards others are lik» 
^^ to the material effects of fire ; so swift, or 
iQuch more swift, more active, nMHre cheering, are 
^^ fine inward irradiati(»s. From the highest 
dopee of passionate love, to the lowest decree ef 
S^*^, they make the sweetness of life« 
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Our intellectual and active powers increase widi 
our affection. The scholar sits down to write, and 
all hb years of meditation do not furnish him with 
one good thought or kappy expiessicHi ; but it is ne- 
cessary to write a letter to a friend, — and, forthwith, 
troops of gently tJiQi;^^ invest themselves, on every 
band, with chosen words. See, m any house where 
virtue and self-respect abide, the palpitation which 
the approach of a stranger causes. A commended 
ttnmger is expected and anaotmced, and an uneasi- 
aeas betwixt pleasure and pain invades all the hearts 
of ft household. His arrival almost brings fear to 
the good; hearts that would welcome him. The 
house is dusted, all things fly intd their jdaees, the 
cU coat is exchanged for the new, and they must 
get /up ;a dinner if they can. Of a commended 
ftmoger, only the good report is told by others, 
only: the good and new is heard bj us% He stands 
to us for humanity. He is what we wish. Having 
imagmad and invested him, we ask how we should 
btand related in conversation and action with such a 
'tmsiy and are uneasy with fear. The same idea ex- 
idt$ C(»iversl(tion with him. We talk better than we 
lUFe wont.. We have the nimblest fancy, a richer 
memoryi mi our dumb devil has taken leave for 
jbQ time. . For Jong hGu)r3 we can continue a series 
oC jineeKe, gi?aceful, rich communications) drawn 
from the cJd0St> seof etest e^peri^M^e^ $o tfaat tbey 
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wAo sit bf 9 of our own kimfolk and toquabteiic*, 
ihall feel a lively surprise at ow unusual powers. 
But as soon as the suranger begins to intrude bis 
partialities) b» definitions, bis defects, into tbe con- 
▼ersatioii, it is dl ov^. He has beard tbe first, tbe 
fast and best be will ever beu* from us. He is 
no strM^er now. Vulgarity, ignorance, nisappre*- 
bsnsioD are dd acquaintances. Now, wben be 
comes, be may get the order, tbe dress, and tbe 
ifinner, «— but tbe throbbing of Ae heart, and die 
comonmioations of tbe soul, no more. 

Wbat is so pleasant as these jets of afiecticm 
wfaicdi nal» a young world for me again ? What 
so deficious as a just and firm encomiter of two, in 
a tboo^, in a feeling ? How beaut^l, on tbetr 
iq^proach to tlus beating heart, tbe steps and forms 
of tbe i^ted and tbe true ! The moment we inddge 
our afectioBs, tbe earth is m^amor{^sed ; there is 
no winter, and no n^bt ; aH tragecties, all ennuis, van*- 
ish, o-^aH duties even; notUng fills the pK>cee<Ei]{ 
ttemty but tbe fonns all radiant of bdbved persons. 
Let tbe sod be assured that scmiewbere in the urn- 
terse it should re]oin its friond, and it would be con- 
liiit ami cheerful alone for a diousand years. 

I awoke this nKMming with devout thanksgivmg for 
ny friends, the old end die n^v. 8hdl I not caH 
iakxl tbe Beautifol, who daily riiowedi hmsctf so tip 
aMiobisfpAs? I abide soeielf « I embraoe sofitude^ 

IS 
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and yet I am nol so ut^ratefid as not to see the wiae, 
the lovely, and the iid[>le-roinded, as from time to 
tune they pass my gate. Who hears me, who m- 
derstands me, becomes mine, — <- a possession for al 
time. Nor is nature so poor but 9be gives me this 
joy several times, and thus we weave social threads 
of our own, a new web of relations ; and, as many 
thoughts in succession substandate themselves, we 
shall by and by stand in a new world of our owa 
Creadon, and no longer strangers and pilgrims in a 
traditionary globe. My friends have ccmie to me 
imsought. The great God gave them to me. By 
oldest right, by the divine affinity (ji virtue with il> 
self, I find them, or rather not I, but the Deity in 
me and in them derides and cancels the Uiick walk 
of individual character, reladon, age, sex, circum- 
stance, at which he usually connives, and now makes 
mmiy one. High thanks I owe you, exceH^it lov- 
ers, who carry out the world for me to new and 
noble depths, and enlai^e the meaning of all ray 
thoughts. These are new poetry of the first Bard, 
-* poetry without stop, — hymn, ode, and ^ic, poetr 
ry still flowing, Apollo and the Muses chanting stiO. 
Will these, too, separate themselves from me again) 
or some of them ? I know not, but I fear it not ; f<Hr 
my relation to them is so pure, that we hM by sm^ 
pie affinity, and the Genius of my life being thus 
aocial, the same affini^ vaSl exert ila eiMrgy «« 

il 
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viiomsoe^er is as noble as these men and women, 
iriierever I may be-. 

I confess to an extreme tenderness of nature on 
this point. It is almost dangerous to me to ^^ crudi 
the sweet poison of misused wine " of the afiections. 
A new person is to me a great event, and hin- 
c^ me from sleep. I have often had fine fan- 
eies about persons which have given me delicious 
hours ; but the joy ends in the day ; it yields no 
frait Thought is not bom of it ; my action is very 
fittle modified. I must feel pride in my fi*iend's ac^ 
compHsbments as if diey were mine, — and a prop- 
erty in his virtues. I feel as warmly when he is 
praised, as the lover when he hears applause of hk 
engaged maiden. We over-estimate the conscience 
of our friend. His goodness seems better than our 
goodness, his nature finer, his temptations less. 
£very thing that is his, — his name, his form, his 
dfess, books, and instruments, — fancy enhances. Off 
own thot^t sounds new and larger from his mouth. 

Yet the systole and diastole of the heart are not 
without their analogy in the ebb and flow of love. 
FriendsUp, like the immortality of the soul, is too 
good to be believed. The lover, beholcKng Us 
maiden, half knows that she is not verily that whicA 
be worships ; and in the golden hour of friendship, 
we are siffpnsed with shadjss of suspicion and unbo« 
Bef. We doubt that we bestow on our h«o lbs iAp^ 



lues ID which he slMiies, and afterwards worditp the 
form to which we have ascribed this dirine inhabita* 
tion. In strictoess, the soul does not respect men as 
it respects itself. In strict science all perscMis imder- 
lie the same condition of an infinite remoteness. Shall 
we fear to cool our love by mining f(»r the metaphjrs- 
kal foundation of this Elysian temple ? Shall I not 
ke as real as the things I see ? If I am, I shall not 
fear to know them for what they are. Their essence 
is not less beautiful than their appearance, thougfi it 
needs finer organs for its apprehension. The root 
of the plant is not unsightly to sci^oce, though for 
ohaplets and festoons we cut the stem short. And I 
must hazard the production of the baki fiu^t amidst 
these {^easing reveries, though it should prove an 
Egyptian skuH at our banquet. A man who stands 
united with his thought conceives magnificmitly of 
tunsdf. He is conscious of a universal success, 
«ven though bou|^ by unifcnrm pmrticular fiuhves* 
No advantages, no powers, no gold or force, can be 
INqr match for hkn. I cannot choose but refy on my 
oivn povcr^ more than on your wealth. I cannot 
BMdce your contciouaness tantamount to mine. Odj 
tke star daodes ; the planet has a foint, moon-lik» 
my* T bear what you say of the admirable parts 
and ivied temper of the party you praise, but I see 
veil that for all his purple cloaks I shall not like 
IMi urieae bt is at laH a poor Gfiik fOm me. I 
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cannot deny it, O friend, that die yast shadow of di# f 
Fbenomenal includes thee also in its pied and paints* 
ed immensity, — thee, also, compared with whom al 
else b shadow. Thou art not Being, as Truth iS) 
as Justice is, — thou art not my soul, but a [ttctur* 
and effigy of that. Thou hast come to me lately, and 
already dicm art seizmg thy hat and cloak. Is it not 
that die soul puts forth friends as the tree puts fordi 
leaves, and presently, by the gennination of new 
buds, extrudes the old leaf ? The law of nature ii 
dtemation for evermore. Each electrical state to*' 
perinduces the opposite. The soul environs itself 
with friends, that it may enter mto a grander selA 
acquaintance or solitude ; imd it goes alone for « 
season, that it may exah its conversation or society. 
This method betrays itself along the whole Uttory 
of our personal relations. The instinct of affection 
revives the hope of union with our mates, and the 
returning sense of insulation recalls us from the 
chase. Thus every man passes his fife in the 
search after friendship, and if he should record Us 
true sentiment, he might write a letter like this to 
each new candidate for hb love. 

I^AR Friend : — 

If I was sure of thee, sure of thy capacity, sure 
to match my mood with thine, I should never think 
agam of trifles in relation to thy comings nd goings* 
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I am not very wise ; mj moods are quite attamaUe ; 
and I respect thj genius ; it b to me as yet imfadi- 
omed ; yet dare I not presume in thee a perfect in- 
tdligence ot me, and so thou art to me a delicious 
torment. Thine ev«r, or never. 

Yet these uneasy pleasures and fine pains are for 
curiosity, and not for life. They are not to be in- 
dulged. This is to weave cobweb, and not cloth. 
Our friendships hurry to short and poor conclusions, 
because we have made them a texture of wine and 
dreams, instead of the tough fibre of the human 
heart. The laws of friendship are austere and 
et&nal, of one web with the laws of nature and of 
morals. But we have aimed at a swift and petty 
benefit, to suck a sudden sweetness. We snatch at 
the slowest fruit in the whole garden of God, which 
many summers and many winters must ripen. We 
seek our friend not sacredly, but with an adulterate 
pilssion which would appropriate him to ourselves. 
In vain. We are armed all over with subtle antago- 
nisms^ which, as soon as we meet, begin to play, and 
translate all poetry into stale prose. Almost all peo- 
ple descend to meet. All association roust be a 
compromise, and, what is worst, the very flower and 
aroma of the flower of each of the beautiful natures 
dist^ipears as they approach each other. What a 
perpetual disappointment is actual society, even of 
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ifae Virtuous and gifted ! After interviews have been 
conqpassed with long foresight, we must be tcmnented 
presendy by baffled blows, by sudden, unseasonable 
apathies, by epilepsies of wit and of animal spirits^ 
m the heyday of Mendship and thought. Oinr fao- 
uldes do not play us true, and both parties are re- 
lieved by solitude. 

I ou^t to be equal to every relation. It makes 
&o difference how many friends I have, and what 
content I can find in conversii^ wiUi each, if there be 
one to whom I am not equal. If I have shrunk un- 
equal from one contest, the joy I find b all the rest 
becomes mean and cowardly. I should hate mysdf^ 
if then I made my other friends my asylum. '^ 

^ The Taliant warrior fkmoused fbr fight. 
After a hundred, victoriei, onoe foiled, 
It ftom the book of honor razed quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toiled." 

Our impatbnce is thus sharply rebuked. Bashfiil- 
ness and apathy are a tough husk, in which a delicate 
organization b protected from premature ripening. 
It would be lost if it knew itself before any of the 
best sotds were yet ripe enough to know and own it. 
Respect the ntUurlangsamkeU which hardens the ru- 
by in a million years, and works in duration, in which 
Alps and Andes come and go as rainbows. The 
^od spirit of oiar life has no heaven which is the 
price d* rashness. Love, which is the essence of 



God, if not for kvi^, but for the total worth of mta* 
Let uf not hare this childish hixury m our regardSf 
but the austerest worth ; let us approach our firieiid 
with an audacious trust in the truth oi his heart, in 
the breadth, impossible to be overturned, of hb foun- 

The attracticms of this subject are not lo be re* 
•iated, and I leare, for die time, aU account o( aub- 
ocdinate social ben^, to speak of thM select and 
stored relation which is a kind ef absolute, and 
lAich evaa leaves the hu^uage of love auspick«s 
and common, so much is this purer, and nothing is 
m much divine. 

I do not wish ta treat friendddps daintiljr, bat 
with roughest courage. When they are real, thej 
are not glass threadsi or frostwork, but the solidest 
thing we know. For now, aft^ so many ages of 
experience, what do we know of nature, or of our- 
selves ? Not one step has man taken toward the so* 
hition of die problem of Ins destiny* In one eon* 
demnation of folly stand the whole universe of men. 
But the sweet smcerity of joy and peace, wl^ch 1 
draw from this afliance with my brother's seed, is the 
nut itself, whereof all nature and all thought is birt the 
husk and shell. Happy is the house that shdters a 
friend ! It might weU be built, like a festal bower 
or arch, to entertain him a single day. Haj^ier, if 
he know the solemnity of that relation, and honor its 
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hw! He who offers himself a candiditte for that 
covenant comes up, like an Olympian, to the great 
games, where the first-b<»m of the world are the 
competitors. He proposes himself for contests 
where Time, Want, Danger, are in the lists, and 
he alone is victor who has truth enough in hi^ con* 
stitotioii to preserve the delicacy of his beauty from 
the wear and tear of all these. The gifts of fortune 
may be present or absent, but ai the speed in that 
contest depends on btrinsic nobleness, and the con* 
tamft of trifles. Th^re are two elements that go to 
the coo^osition of friendsMp, eaeh so sovereign 
thtt I can detect no superiority in either, no reason 
why eidi^ sbcmld be first named. One is Truth. 
A friend is a person with whom I may be sincere. 
Before him I may think aloud. I am arrived at last 
ia the presence of a man so real and equal, that I 
may drop even those undermost garments of dissim- 
tihtion, courtesy, and second thought, which men 
never put off, and may deal with him with the sim- 
plicity and wholeness with vfbich one chemical atom 
meets another. Sincerity is the luxury allowed, 
Khe diadafiis and authority, only to the highest rank, 
Ao^ being permitted to speak truth, as having none 
•hove it to court or conform unto. Every man 
slene is sincere. At the entrance of a second 
Person, hypocrisy begins. We parry and fend the 
^pioach of our fellow-man by compliments, by gos- 



sip, bjr anuBements, by afiairs. We oovar up 
thought from him under a hundred (cids. I knew a 
man, who, under a certain reli^^ous frensjr, cast off 
this drapmy, and, omitting all compliment and coBfr* 
OMnplace, spoke to the conscience of every pers<» 
he encountered, and that widi great insight and beau- 
ty* At first he was resisted, and all men agreed be 
was mad. But persisting, as indeed he could not 
help doing, for some time in this course, he attained 
to the advantage of brioging every man of his ao* 
quaintance into true rdations with him. No nam 
would think of speaking falsefy^ with him, or of put* 
ting him off with any chat of maricels or reading* 
rooms. But every man was constrained by so mndi 
sincerity to the like plaindealing, and what love of 
nature, what poetry, what sjrmbol of truth he bad, 
he did certainly show him. But to most of us so- 
cie^ shows not its &ce and eye, but its side and its 
back. To stand in true relations with men in a fahe 
age is worth a fit of insanity, is it not ? We can 
seldom go erect. Almost every man we meet re> 
quires some civility, — re'q^iires to be humored ; be 
has some fame, some talent, some whim of religion 
or philanthropy in bis head that is not to be ques- 
tioned, and which spoils all conversation with him. 
But a friend is a sane map who exercises not my in- 
genui^, but me. My friend gives me entertainmeat 
without requiring any stipulation on my part. A 



inend, therefore, is a sort of paradox m natiare. I 
who alone am, I who see nothing b nature wboae 
existence I can affirm with equal evidence to mf 
own, behold now the semblance of roj being, in aU 
its height, variety, and curiosity, rdterated in a for* 
eign form ; so that a friend may well be reckoned the 
masterpiece of nature. 

The other element of friendship is tendemeit. 
We are hcdden to men by every sort of tie, by bloody 
by pride, by fear, by hope, by lucre, by lust, by hate, 
if adnuration, by every circumstance and badge ai^ 
^e, but we can scarce believe that so much charac- 
ter can subsist in another as to draw us by love» 
Cbh another be so blessed, and we so pure, that we 
cao oSeap him tenderness ? When a man becomes 
dear to me, I have touched the goal of fortune. I 
^ very little written direcdy to the heart of this mat- 
ter in books. And yet I have one text which I cannot 
<^'H)ose but remember. My author says, — "I offer 
myself faintly and bluntly to those whose I effectually 
>m, and t«[ider myself least to him to whc^n I am the 
^^oost devoted." I wish that friendship should have 
feet, as well as eyes and eloquence. It 'must plant 
Itself on the ground, before it vaults over the moon. 
I wish it to be a little of a citizen, before it is quite 
A cherub. We chide the citizen because he makes 
^ve a commodity. It is an exchange of gifts, of useful 
loans ; it is good neighbourhood ; it watches with the 
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iick ; it holds the paQ at the funeral ; and quite loses 
sight of die delicacies and nobility of the relation. 
But thov^ we cannot find the god under this dis- 
guise 6[ a sutler, jret, on the other hand, we cannot 
forgive the poet if he spins his thread too fine, and does 
not substantiate his romance hj the municipal virtues 
of justice, punctuality, fidelity, and pity. I hate the 
prostitution at the name ot friendship to signify mod- 
ish and worldy alliances. I much prefer the compa- 
ny of pkni^iboys and tin-peddlers, to the silken and 
perfumed amity which celebrates its days of micoun- 
ter by a frivolous display, by rides in a curricle, and 
dinnera at the best taverns. The end of firiendsUp is 
a commerce the most strict and homely that can be 
jomed ; more strict than any of which we have expe* 
rience. It is for aid and comfort through afl the rela- 
tions and passages of life and death. It is fit for 
serene days, and graceful gifts, and country rambles, 
but also for rough roads and hard fare, shipwreck, 
poverty, and persecution. It keeps company with ^ 
sallies of the wit and the trances of religion. We 
are to dignify to each other the daily needs and 
offices of man's life, and embetiish it by courage, 
wisdom, and unity. It should never fall mto some- 
thing usual and settled, but should be alert and in- 
ventive, and add ibyme and reason to what was 
drudgery. 

Friendship may be said to require natures 96 



we wui ccMlf) #ach so well tempered and to hap* 
lify adapted^ and withal so circumstanced, (for ereo 
a diat particular^ a poet sajs, bve deoMOids thai 
he parties be altogether paired,) that its satisfactioQ 
Mn veiy seldom be assived. It cannot subsist in 
Is perfection, saj some <^ diose who are learned 
in this warm lore of the heart, betwixt more tlum 
two. I am not quite so strict in mj terms, per- 
haps because I have nei^r known so h%h a fellow- 
dup as others. I please mj imagination more wtdi 
a circle of godlike men and women variouslj related 
to each otter, and between whom subsists a loftf 
iateH^ce. But I find tUs law of out to ons / 
pcxemptory for conversation, which b the practice 
and consuBunation of friendship. Do not mix wa« 
to loo miJKfa. The best imx as SI as good and 
l^< Ton shaU hare v&ry useful and cheerily dis« 
<^<wse at several times with two several men, but let 
^ three of you come together, and you shall not 
°*^ cne new and hearty word. Two may talk and 
one may hear, iM three cannot take part m a con* 
^tcsatioii of the most sincere and seardUng sort 
^ flMMi company there n never such dbcotirse be- 
^^^>a two, across the table, as takes pkce when yoa 
'^^'^ tfam alone. In good ccmqpany, the indhriduali 
°^^. their egetbm into a social soul exactly oo* 
••^••wt wkfa the several ccnnciousncBses ^re prea« 
^ Mo yailiditaei of tieod m UaMli M 
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e9 of brodier to aisler, of wh to busband, tie 
perdnent, but ^nte otherwise. Qnty he nfti^ tbstt 
speak who can aaO on the comraoD thoo^titf tke 
par^, and not pocufy limited to bis own. Now this 
coDvoition, which good sense demands, destroys Ae 
high freedom of great conversation, which re q uires 
n absohrte rumm^ of two sods into one. 

No two men bat, being left alone widi each oAer, 
enter into simpler relations. Yet it is affinity that 
determmes f^kich two shall conrerse. Unrelated 
men give little jojr to each other ; wiO neva saqped 
die latent powers c^ each. We taSc sometimes of a 
great talent for c(»yersation, as if it were a pennir 
nent property in some bdividuab. C<mversatioa is 
an evanescent relation, — no mcMre. A man is repot- 
ed to have diought and eloqu^ice ; he cannot, for d 
diat, say a word to his cousin or his uncle. Tbey 
accuse his silence with as much reason as diey would 
Uame the insignificance of a dial in the shade, loi 
the sun it will mark' the hour. Among those wlio 
enjoy his thou^, he wiB r^in Us tongue. 

Frienddup requires that rare mean betwixt Vk9* 
ness and unlikeness, that piques each with the pres« 
ence of power and of ccmsent in die other party. 
Let me be alone to the end of the world, rather dian 
that my fiiend should overstep, by a word or a kxd^ 
his r^al qrmpatfay. I am equaBy balked by antngo* 
mad by pompfiaoce. Let Um not ofase an.ia* 



ttait to be hiinseUl The only joj I hare in bit 
beuig n^e, is that the not mine is mine. I hate, 
irti^re I looked for a manly fturtherancei cur at least 
a manly resistance', to find a mush of concession. 
Better be a nettle in the side of your finend than his 
echo. / The condition which high- fiiendship de» 
mands is ability to do without it. That high 
office requires great and sublime parts. There 
must be very two, before there can be yery one. 
Let it be an alliance of two large, formidable na- 
tures, mutually beheld, mutually feared, before yet 
^y recognize the deep identity which beneath these 
dbparities unites them. 

He only is fit for this society who is magnanimous; 
who is sure that greatness and goodness are always 
eccmomy ; who is not swift to mtermeddle with his 
fortunes. Let him not intermeddle with this. Leavt 
to the diamond its ages to grow, nor expect to accel* 
erate the births of the eternal. Friendship demands 
a religious treatment. We talk of chooni^ our 
friends, but friends are self*elected. Reverence if 
» great part of it. Treat your firiend as a spectacle. 
Of course he has merits that are not yours, and that 
you cannot honor, if you must needs hold him close 
to your person. Stand aside ; give those merits 
loom ; let them mount and expand. Are you the 
friend of your friend's buttims, or of his thought i 
^ a groat hear^ he will still be a Btr«i§er ia t 
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diouiaiMl paiticuburs, that be may come near in the 
holiest ground. Leare it to girb and boys to rejgard 
a fiieod as proper^, and to suck a sbort and all-con- 
fiwnding pleasure, instead of the ftoblest baiefit. 

Let us bity our entrance to tbis guild by a lopg 
probaticm. Why should we desecrate noble and 
beautifiil souls by intruding on them ? Why insist 
on rash personal relations w|th your friend ? Why 
go to his house, or know his mother and brother 
and sisters ? Why be visited by him at your own ? 
Are these things material to our cov^oant ? Leave 
this touching and clawing. Let him be to me a 
spirit. . A message, a thought, a sincerity, a glance 
from him, I want, but not news, nor pottage. I can 
get politics, and chat, and neighbourly conveniences 
frt>m cheq>er companions. Should not the socie^ 
fif my friend be to me poetic, pure, universal, and 
great as nature itsdf ? Ought I to feel that our tie 
is prc^me in comparison with yonder bar of cloud 
llMit sleeps on the horizon, or that clump of waving 
grass that divides the brook ? Let us not vilify, but 
nbe it to that standard. That great, defying eye, 
that soomfiil beauty of his mien and action, do not 
fiique yourself on redi^ing, but rather fortify and 
enhance. Worship his superiorities ; wish him not 
less by a thought, but hoard and tell them alL 
Ouard him as thy counterpart. Let him be to thet 
io€ tfer a aort of beautifiil eoemgr^ untaaMUei dt- 



rou% revered, and not a trivial conTeiMiicjr to be 
KKm o ul gro w a and cast aside. The fanes of die 
»pal, the l^ht of die dKatnondy are not to be see&i 
if the ejre is too near. To toy frieod I write a let* 
ter, and from him I receive a letter. That seems 
to you a litde. It suffices me. It is a spiritual gift 
(worthy of him to give^ and of me to recehre. It 
profanes nobody. In these v^rarm lines the heart wffl 
inist itself, as it will not to the tongue, and pour out 
^ prophecy of a godlier existence than all the an* 
Dab of h^x>i8m have yet made good. 

Eespect so fiur the holy laws of this fellowship as 
iKH to {urejudice its perfect flower by jrour impa- 
<ieQce for its opening. We must be our own before 
^e can be another's. There is at least thb satisfrc* 
doQ in crime, according to the Latin proverb ; — you 
<^ sptak to your accomplice on even terms. Cri^ 
*i^ qnot inquinai^ wqwU. To those whom we ad* 
mire and love, at first we cannot. Yet the least de* 
feet of self-possession vitiates, in my judgment, die 
^>>tire relation. There can never be deep peace 
Dotween two spirits, never mutual respect, until, in 
^ dialc^ue, each stands (or die whole world. 

What is so great as friendship, let us cany with 
^hat grandeur of spirit we can. Let us be sBent, -— 
90 we may hear Ae whisper of the gods. Let us 
^ iatecfere. Who set you to ci»t about what yon 
>'N)uld say to the select soub, or how to sqr any 
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tfaing to such ? No matter bow ingeiiioas, no matfter 
bow graceful and Uand. There are innuinerdkk 
degrees of fioOy and wisdom, aid for jou to si^ 
aught 18 to be frivolous. Wait, and tbj heart sbiXi 
apeak. Wait until the necessary and everlastisg 

> overpowers 700, until day and night ava3 theaisehes 
of your lips. The only reward of virtue is- virtue ; 

/ fbe mily way to have a friend is to be cMie. Yoe 
shall not come nearer a man by getdi^ into Us 
house. If unlike, his soid only flees the fiister 
from you, and you shall nev^ catch a true ^ance 
of Us eye. We see the noble a£ur off, and tbsy 
repel us ; why should we mtrude ? Late, — very 
kte, — we p^x^eive that no arrangements, no intro- 
ducticms, no consuetudes or habits of society, wocdd 
be of any avail to establish us in such relations with 
ibem as we desire, — but solely the uprise of nature 
in us to the same d^ree it is in th^m ; then shall we 
mtet as water with water; and if we should not 
meet them then, we ^lall not want them, for we are 
already they. In the last analysis, love is only die 
reflection of a man's own worthiness from other men. 
Men have sometimes exchanged names with their 
friiaads, as if they would signify that in thenr friend 
each loved his own soul. 

. Thid bi^ier the style we demand of friendship, of 
course the less easy to estaUish it with flesh and bkod. 
We walk alone in the world. Fri^ads, sudi as m 
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iesire, are dreams and fables. But a sublime hope 
«heers ever the faithful heart, that elsewhere, in other 
regions of the universal power, souls are now acting, 
enduring, and daring, which can love us, and which 
we can love. We may congratulate ourselves that 
the period of nonage, of follies, of blunders, and of 
shame, is passed In solitude, and when we are finish- 
ed men, we shall grasp heroic hands in heroic hands. 
Only be admonished by what you already see, not to 
strike leagues of friendship with cheap persons, where 
no friendship can be. Our impatience betrays us in- 
to rash and foolish alliances which no God attends. 
By persisting in your path, though you forfeit the lit- 
tle you gain the great. You demonstrate yourself, 
so as to put yourself out of the reach of false relations, 
•nd you draw to you the first-bom of the world, — 
^boee rare pilgrims whereof only one or two wand^ 
m nature at once, and before whom the vulgar great 
Aow as spectres and shadows merely. 

It is foolish to be afraid of making our ties too 
^iritual, as if so we could lose any genuine love, 
whatever correction of our popular views we make 
from insist, nature will be sure to bear us out in, 
^ though it seem to rob us of some joy, will repay 
^ with a greater. Let us feel, if we will, Ae abso- 

«to kisulation of man. We are sure that we have all 

• 

^ us. We go to Europe, or we pursue persons, ot 
^ read books, in the instinctive faith that these wiO 
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call it out and reveal us to ourselves. Beggars aO. 
The persons are such as we ; the Europe an old 
faded garment of dead persons ; the books their 
ghosts. Let us drop this idolatry. Let us give over 
this mendicancy. Let us even bid our dearest 
friends farewell, and defy them, saying, ^ Who are 
you ? Unhand me : I will be dependent no more.' 
Ah ! seest thou not, O brother, that thus we part 
only to meet again on a higher platform, and only be 
more each odier's, because we are more our own ? 
A friend is Janus-faced : he looks to the past and 
the future. He is the child of all my foregobg hours, 
the prophet of those to come, and the harbinger of 
a greater friend. 

I do then with my friafids as I do with nxy books. 
I would have them where I can find them, but I sel- 
dom use them. We must have society on our own 
terms, and admit or exclude it on the slightest cause. 
I cannot nSord to speak roudi with my fri^od. If 
be is great, he makes me so great that I oumot de- 
^^nd to converse. &i the great days, presentiments 
hover before me in the firmament. I ought then to 
dedicate mysetf to them. I go in that I may seoe 
them, I go out that I may seize them. I fear ob3j 
that I may lose them receding into the sky in which 
now they are only a patch of brighter light. Then, 
though I prize my fri^ids, I cannot afford to talc 
irith them and study theur visions, lest I lose my 



Mm. It woidd indeed give me a ceittm booMhoU 

jof to quit tUs lofty seeking, this spiritual astrooD- 

ay, or search of stars, and come down to wami 

sympathies vriib you ; but then I know weU I sbdl 

mourn always the yanishing of my toif^ty gods. It 

is true, next week I shaQ have languid moods, when 

I can well aflbrd to occupy myself with foreign ob» 

jects ; then I shall regret the lost literature of yoor 

mind, and wish you were by my side again. Bat 

if you come, perhaps you will fill my nuad only 

with new vi»ons, not with yourself but widi your 

lustres, and I shall not be able any more than now 

to converse with you. So I will owe to my firiendt 

Us evanescent btercourse. I will receive (irom 

them, not what they have, but what they are. They 

shall ^ve me that which properly they cannot give, 

but which emanates from them. But they shall not 

hold me by any relations less subtile and pure. We 

will meet as though we met not, and part as thoi^ 

we parted not. 

It has seemed to me lately more possible than I 
knew, to carry a friendship greatly, on <me side, 
without due correspondence on the other. Why 
should I cumber myself with regrets that the receiver 
is not capacious ? It never troubles the sun that 
some of his rays fell wide and vain into ungratefid 
space, and only a small part on the reflecting \ planet. 
Let your greamess educate the crude and cold com* 



pjninn JS he h npegoal, he wiQ praeod j jmm 
amqr ; but tboa art enlarged hj tfajr own slmuDg, and, 
BO kngnr a male for frogs and woims, dost soar 
aod buro widi die g^ of the eiiq>7TeaD. It is 
Aou^ a diflgrace lo loire onrequited. But the great 
wiD see that true love caonoc be unrequited. True 
love transcends the unworthj object, and dwells and 
Woods on die eternal, and when the poor interposed 
nask cnunUes, it is not sad, but feels rid (^ so much 
asrtb, and feek its independ«icy the surer. YoC 
i|iese diii^ may hardly be said without a sort of 
treacheiy to the relation* The essence a[ friendship 
IS entireness, a total magnanimity and trust. It must 
pot surmise or provide for infirmity. It treats its 
object as a god, that it may deify^ both. 
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neme no poet gladly saiigy 
Fair to old and foul to joong, 
Soom not thou the lore of parti| 
And the aitidea of arts. 
Grandeur of the perfect aphere 
Thanka the atoma that cohere. 
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PRUDENCE. 



What ri^ have I to write on Pradence, where- 
of I have little, and that of the negadve sort ? Mj 
prudence consists in avoiding and going without, not 
ia the inventing of means and miethods, not b adroit 
steering, not in gentle repairing. I have no skiQ to 
nnke money spend well, no genius in my economy, 
tod Triioever sees my garden discovers duit I must 
Ittve some other garden. Yet I love facts, and hate 
Idkricity, and people without perception. Then I 
l)>ve the same title to write on prudence, that I have 
to write on poetry or holiness. We write from 
>spira^n and antagonism, as weD as from experi- 
^oce« We paint those qualities which we do not 
possess. The poet admires the man of energy and 
^tics ; the merchant breeds his son for the church 
or the bar : and where a man is not vain and egotism 
^) you shall find what he has not by his praise. 
Koreover, it would be hardly honest in me not ta 
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balaiice diese fine lyric woris of Lore and Friend- 
ship with words of coarser sound, and, whikt roj 
debt to my senses is real and constant, not to own it 
m passing. 

Prudence is the virtue of die senses. It is the 
science of appearances. It is the outmost action of 
the inward life. It is God taking thought for oxen. 
It moves matter after the laws of matter. It is 
content to seek health of body by complying with 
jAysical conditions, and health of mind by the lawB 
of the intellect. 

The wcN*ld of the senses is a world of shows ; it 
does not exist for itself, but has a symbolic char- 
acter ; and a true prudence or law of shows reo* 
qgnizes the co-^presence of oih&c laws, and knows 
that its own office is subaltern ; knows that it is sur* 
face and not centre where it works. Prud^oce is 
false when detached. It is legitimate when it is the 
Natural Histcury of the soul incarnate ; when it uh 
folds the beauty of laws within the narrow scope of 
the senses. 

There are all degrees of proficiency in kttowle(%e 
of the world. It is sufficient, to our present pur- 
pose, to indicate three. One class live to the utiU^ 
of the symbol ; esteemii^ health and wealth a final 
good. Another class live above this mark to the 
beauty of the symbol ; as the poet, and artist, and 
the naturalist, and man of scienoe. A third dav 
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lire ubc^e the beauty of the symbol to the beauQr of 
tbe thmg signified ; these are wise men. The first 
class have common sense ; the second, taste ; and 
tbe third, spiritual perception. Once in a long time, 
a man traverses the whole scale, and sees and enjoys 
tbe symbol solidly ; then also has a clear eye for its 
beauty, and, lastly, whilst he pitches his tent on this 
sacred volcanic isle of nature, does not offer to build 
bouses and bams thereon, reverencing the splendcnr 
of the God which he sees bursting through each 
cbink and cranny. 

The world is filled with the proverbs and acts and 
winkii^ of a base prudence, which is a devotion to 
OKitter, as if we possessed no other faculties than the 
palate, tbe nose, the touch, the eye and ear ; a pru- 
deoce which adores the Rule of Three, which never 
subscribes, which never gives, which seldom lends, 
ttid asks but one question of any project, — Will it 
bake bread ? This is a disease like a thickening of 
tbe sUn until the vital organs are destroyed. But 
cidture, revealing the high origin of the apparent 
vorld, and aiming at the perfection of the man as the 
^d) degrades every thing else, as health and bodily 
life, into meaus. It sees prudence not to be a sev* 
^ faculty, but a name for wisdom and virtue con- 
^^ing with the body and its wants. Cultivated 
11^ always feel and speak so, as if a great fortune, 
^ achievemodt of a civil or social measure, gr^at 
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persooal influence, a gracefiil and commandiiig ad* 
dress, had their value as proofs o( the ^lergjr of tiw 
spirit. If a man lose his balance, and immerse faon- 
self in any trades or pleasures for their own sake, be 
may be a good wheel or pin, but he b not a col* 
tivated man. 

The spurious prudence, making the senses final, 
Is the god of sots and cowards, and is die subject of 
all comedy. It is nature's joke, and therefwe litera- 
ture's. The true prudence limits this sensualism bjr 
admitting the knowledge of an internal ami red 
world. Thb recognition once made, — die order 
of the world and the dbtribution of affiurs and times 
being studied with the co-perception of their subordi- 
nate place, will reward any degree of attention. Fot 
our existence, thus apparency attached in nature to 
Oie sun and the retuniing moon and the periods 
which they mark, — so susceptible to climate and to 
country, so alive to social good and evil, so fond <^ 
splendor, and so tender to hunger and cold mid 
debt, — reads all its primary lessons out of these 
books. 

Prudence does not go behind nature, and ask 
whence it is. It takes the laws of the worid, where- 
by man's being is conditioned, as they are, and keeps 
these laws, that it may enjoy their proper good. It 
respects space and time, climate, want, sleep, the 
H hw of polarity, growth, and death. There revolfe 



Krgnre boond and period to hb ben^, on a& sidesi 
iie son and moon, tl^ great fonnalistB ki the sky 3 
bere lies stubbcmi matter, and will not swerve from 
its chemical routine. Here is a planted globe,, j 
pierced and belted with natural kws, and fenced 
and distributed externally with chril partitions and 
properties which impose new restraints cm die yotnq; 
inhabitant. 

We eat of the bread which grows m the ield. 

We live by the air which blows aro«md us, and w« 

ue pcHsonod by the air that is too cold or too hot, 

too dry or too wet. Time, which shows so va* 

cant, indivis^le, and divine in its conung, is sUt and 

peddled mto trifles and tatters. A door is to be 

FUBted, a lock to be repaired. I want wood, or oil, 

or meal, or salt ; the house smokes, or I have a 

headache ; then the tax ; and an affair to be trans* 

^ted with a man without heart or brains ; and the 

sinning recollection of an injurious or very awkward 

^^j — these eat up the hours. Do ^at we can, 

s^nanoer will have its flies : if we walk in the woods, 

we must feed mosquitos : if we go a-fidbing, we 

nnist expect a wet coat Then climate is a great 

impediment to idle perscms : we often resolve to givo 

^ the care of the weather, but still we regard the 

clouds and the rain. 

We are instructed by these petty experiencei 
li&ch usurp the hours and years. The hard soft 
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aod four mondis of snow make the kihabitant of the 
Dordiem temperate tone wiser and abler iban his fel- 
k>w who enjoys the fixed smile of die tropics. The 
islander may ramble all day at will. At night, he 
may skep on a mat mider the moon, and wherever a 
wild date-tree grows, nature has, without a prayer 
even, spread a table for his morning meal. The 
northerner is perforce a householder. He must 
brew, bake, sak, and preserve his food, and p3e 
wood and coal. But as it happens that not one 
stroke can labor hry to, without some new acquaint* 
UMce with nature ; and as nature is inexhaustibfy^ 
significant, the inhabitants of these cfimates have 
always exedled the southerner in force. Such is 
the value of these matters, that a man who knows 
other thbgs can never know too much c^ these. 
Let him have accurate p^ceptioDS. Let him, if 
be have hands, handle ; if eyes, measive and dis* 
trinunate ; let him accept and hive every fact of 
chemistry, natural history, and economics ; the more 
be has, the less b he willing to spare any one. Time 
16 always bringing the occasions that disclose their 
value. Some wisdcun comes out of every natural 
and innocent action. The domestic man, who loves 
no music so well as his kitchen clock, and the airs 
which the logs sing to him as they bum on the hearth, 
has solaces which others never dream <^. The ap- 
|Jicati(m of means to ends insures victoiy and the 



l^i:^ (^ viotcMj, not less in a farm or a shop than ia 
the tactics oi party <» of war. The good husband 
finds method as efficient in the packing of fire-wood 
in a shed, or in ike harresting of firuits in the cellar, 
fts in Peninsular canqpaigns or the files of the Deport* 
ment of State. In the ramy day, he builds a work- 
bench, or gets his tool-box set in the corner c^ the 
bam-chamb^, and stored with nails, gimlet, pincers, 
sorewdriTer, and chisel. Herem he tastes an oU 
joy of youth and childhood, the cat-like love of 
garrets, presses, and corn-chambers, wad of the con- 
veniences of long housekeeping. His garden or h» 
poultry-yard tells him many pleasant anecdotes. One 
might find argument for optmiism in the abimdaat 
flow of this saccharine element of pleasure in e?eiy 
suburb and extremity of the good world. Let a 
man keep the law, — »iy law, — and his way will be 
strown with satisfactions. There is more difference 
in the quality of our (Measures than m the amount. 

On the other hand, nature punishes any neglect ci 
prudence. If you think the senses final, obey thek 
law. If you believe in the soul, do not clutch aft 
sensual sweetness before it is ripe on the slow tree 
of cause and effect. It is vbegar to the eyes, to 
deal with men of loose and imperfect perception. 
Br. JdbnsoQ is reported to have said, — ^^ If the child 
says he looked out of this window, when he looked 
ootof that, — whip him." Our American character 
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i$ BMtfked hjr a more tlm average ddq^ m a ccm iti 
peroeplioD, which is diown I^ the currencjr of ds 
byword, ^^No mistake." Bui the discomfort of 
uopuodUBlitj, of cooiiistQii of tboo^t about iaeCs, of 
iMttentioa to the wants of to-morrow, is of no natiofl. 
The beantifid' laws of time and space, <»ice dia* 
located bj our inaptitude, are boles and dens. If 
die hive be <ysturbed by rash and stupid bands, m* 
aiead of honey^ it will yield us bees. Our words and 
actions to be &ir must be tianefy-. A gay and pleas- 
ant soiflid is the whetting of the scythe in the mom^ 
ings of June ; yet what is more lonesome and sad 
than the sound of a whetstone or mower's rifle, 
when it is too late in the season to make hay? 
Scatter-brained and ^^ afternoon men" spoil much 
naore than their own affiur, in spoiling the temper of 
idiose who deal with them. I have seen a critictaii 
on some paintmgs, of which I am renunded when I 
see the shiftless and unhappy men who are not true 
to dieor senses. The last Grand Duke of Weimar, 
a roan of superior understandmg, said : — ^^ I hafe 
sometimes remarked in the presence of great wodcs 
of art, wad just now especially, in Dresden,, how 
much a obtain property contributes to the effect 
which gives life to the figures, and to the life an ir> 
resbtiUe truUu This property is the hitti^, in al 
the figures we draw, the right centre of gravity. I 
mean, the phuang the figures firm upon their fee^ 



imksig ^ fcuuh grasp, and fa9(enh)g ike eyes oik 
tfe spot whers they slioukl look. Eteii lifttew 
fibres, as vessels and stods, — let them be drawn 
erer lo correctly, — lose ail effect so soon as thejr 
lack the resting upon tbeir centre of grarity, and 
hsre a cwtain swinnning and oscillating appearance. 
Tbe Raphael, in the Dresden gallery, (the only' 
gieatly alSecting picture which I hare seen,) is line 
qpdetest wad most passionless piece you can imagine ; 
a couple of saints who worship the Virgin and Child* 
Nevertheless, it awakens a deeper impression than 
tibe contentions of ten crucified martyrs. For^ be- 
side all the resisdess beauty of form, it possesses in 
tbe highest degree the property of the perpendicu- 
larity of aQ the figures." This perpendiculsunty we 
demand of all the figtnres in this picture of lifb^ Let 
them stand on their feet, and not float and swing. 
Let us know where to find them. Let them dis- 
dimlnate between what they remember and what 
they dreamed, call a spade a spade, give us facts, 
a^ honor their own senses with trust. 

But what man shall dare tax another with impru- 
denee ? Who is prudent f The men we call great- ' 
eat are least in tins kingdom. There is a certain 
fsital* dkbcation in our relation to nature, dist(»rting 
oer modes of Kving, smd makiiig every kw our 
eaemjy wlm?h seems at last to have aroused all ^ 
wk attd vvtue in tbe world to ponder die question of'' 
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Rafim. We muit c«ll tbe kii^ jH dbtt c e it 
conMet, and ask why hoaUb and beauty and fgrnnm 
abouU now be tbe excepdoo, ratber tban tbe rule, of 
buoaan nature ? We do not know tbe properties of 
plants and animab and tbe laws of nature lbro«]|^ 
our sjrnipi^y with tbe same •; but this remains dM 
dream of po^s. Poetiy and prudence should be 
cokcident. Poets should be lawgivers ; that is, the 
boldest tyric inspiration should not chide and insula 
but shodd announce and lead^ the civil code, and the 
dgy^ work* But now the two thinp seam irrecoo* 
cikbly parted. We have violated law upon kw, 
until we stand amidst ruins> and when 1^ chance we 
espy a ceincidenee between reason and the phe- 
nomena, we are surprised. Beauty shoidd be the 
dowry of every man and woman, as mvaridbfy as 
sensation; but it is rare. Heakh or sound oifanka- 
tion should be universal. Oemus should be the ch3d 
of geimis, imd every child should be inspired ; hot 
now it is not to be predicted of any child, and oe* 
where is it pure. We call partial balf-li|^, bf 
ccurtesy, genius; talent which converts itself lo 
mon^ ; talent which gutters iiMlay, that it may dioe 
and deep well Uhummttow ; and society is oSceted 
by men rf feiii, as they are {Nroperfy caQed, and 
not by £vine men. These use dieir ^ts to refine 
knmry, not to abolish it Genius is always ascetio ; 
and pie^ and k>veu App^ite sb^vi« to the fiaar 
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mib m a dmm»ej sad tbaj find beauQr in rites and 
bounds that resist it. 

We have found out fine names to cover our sensu- 

alitjr withal, but no gUts can raise intemperance. 

The man of talent afiects to call bis transgressions of 

the laws of the senses trivial, and to count them 

notlung considered with bis devotion to his art. His 

art never tai^t him lewdness, nor the love of wme, 

nor the wish to reap where he bad not sowed. His 

art is less for every deducdon from bis holiness, and 

less for every defect of common sense. On him 

who scorned the world, as be said, the scorned world 

wreaks its revenge. He that despiseth small things 

^ perish by litde and little. Ooethe's Tasso is 

very likely to be a pretty fair historical portrait, and 

that is true tragedy. It does not seem to me so gen- 

We grief when some tyrannous Richard the Third 

^presses and slays a score of innocent persons, as 

when Antonio and Tasso, both apparendy righti 

vroi^ each other. One living after the maxims of 

dus world, and consistent and true to them, the other 

(red with all divine sentimems, yet grasping also at 

^ pleasures of sense, without sulmiittbg to their 

W. That is a ^ef we all feel, a knot we cannot 

^tie. Tasso's b no infrequent case in modem 

Wi^M^y- A man of genius, of an ardent tempera* 

"•ent, reckless of ph]rsical laws, self-indulgent, h^^ 

^5ies presendy unfortunate, querulous, a " discom* 

wrtaUe cousin," a thorn to himself ai^ to others* 
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Tbe scholar shames ua bj his bifeld life. WUbt 
sofnetiuog higher than prudence is actire, he is admi* 
rdble ; when connnon sense is wanted, he is an en- 
cumbrance. Yesterday, Cssar was not so great; 
to-day, the felon at the gaUows'* foot is not more 
miserable. Yesterday, radiant with die light of ao 
idea] world, in which he lives, the first of men ; and 
How oppressed by wants and by sickness, for which 
he must thank himself. He resembles the pitiful 
drivellers, whom travellers describe as frequenting the 
bazaars of Constantinople, who skulk about all day, 
yellow, emaciated, ra^ed, sneaking ; and at evening, 
when the bazaars are open, slink to the opimn-shopi 
swallow their morsel, and become tranquil and glori- 
fied seers. And who has not seen the tragedy of 
imprudent genius, strugglhig for years with paltry 
pecuniary difficulties, at last sinking, chilled, exhaust* 
ed, and fruitless, h'ke a giant slaughtered by pms ? 

Is it not better that a man should accept die first 
pains and mortifications of this sort, which nature is 
not slack in sending him, as hints that he must expect 
no other good than the just fruit of his own labor and 
self-deniat ? Health, bread, climate, social position, 
have their importance, and he will give diem their 
due. Let him esteem Nature a perpetual counsellor, 
and her perfections the exact measure of our devia- 
tion's. Let him make the night night, and the day 
day. Let him control the habit of expense. Let 



Jpm see th«t as much wisdom may be eyp^nded <Ai 

a private economy as on an empire, and as much 

wisdom maj be drawn from it. The laws ot the 

world are written out for faim on every piece of 

money in bis band. There is notUng be will not be 

the better for knowing, were it only the wisdom of 

Poor Richard ; or the State-Street prudence of buj^ 

log by the acre to sell by the foot ; or the thrift^ 

the. agriculturist, to stick a tree between wbilee, h^ 

^ause it will grow whibt be sleeps ; or the prudeftoe 

ir^hich consists in husbanding littte strokes of the UxA^ 

little' portions of time; partic)ea of stock, and smdl 

fiuns. ; The eye of prudence may Jievw shut. IroU^ 

if kq)t at the ironmonger's, will rust ; be«r, if m^t 

hiewed in the right state of the atmosphere, wiU 

tour ; timb^ of ships will rot at sea, or, if hud up 

big^ aQd dry, will strain, warp> and dry-rot ; saoaeyi 

3f kept by us, yields no rent, and is liable to loss ; if 

iavested, is liable to depreciation of the particular 

ibd of stock. Strike, saj^ the smith, the iron is 

^hite ; keep the rake, says the ha]rmaker, as nigh the 

icythe as you can, and the cart as ni^ the rake^ 

^r Yankee trade is reputed to be very much on the 

^tceme of this prudence. It takes bank-notes, -*- 

good, bad, clean, ragged, — and saves itself by the 

•V^ed with which it passes them oE Iron cannot 

xust, uor be^ sour, nor tirnb^ rot, nor cahcoea ge 

^p[ fashjoo, nor money stocks depreeifttet in thi 
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Cnf 99$wt MOBwnts m mncb wb Xabuo finhn ttjf 
one of fbem to remtiD k fab possaMon. Li s1ci6i|^ 
met thm iee, our safety is m our speed* 

Let faim karn t prudence of a higher strain. JM 
him learn th^ ereiy thing in nature, even motes and 
leathers, go hy hw and not hj bdi, atMi that what 
hi sows he reaps. By dil^ence and MXHyommmif 
let him put die bread he eats at his own dispoedf 
ihit he may not stand m bitter and fidse rdations to 
•Cher m$n ; for the best good of wealdi is freedom. 
Let him praettse the mkior virtues* Mow modi of 
Ittroan life is lost in waiting ! let him not make Us 
Mlow^reatures wait* How many words and 
promises are promises of oonv«tiadon ! let bis be 
words of ikte. When he sees a folded and sealed 
ierap of paper float round the ^be in a pme ah^ 
end eome safe to the eye for which it wu writteS) 
imidst a swarming population, let him likewise fed 
die admenition to integrate his being across A these 
distracting forces, and keep a slender human word 
among the storms, distances, and accidents dut 
drive us hither and thidier, and, by penristeiK^, 
make the paltry force of one man reaj^pesar to r^ 
deem its jdbdge, after months and years, in the most 
dbtant climates. 

We must not try to write die laws of any one ^ 
loe, lockiDg at that only. Human native loves ne 
eentradiotkms, but is symm^rical. The prudeoee 



vlscfa secures an outward weD-being is not to be 

ftodied bj one sat of men, whibt herobm and bdi* 

ness are studied by anoAer, but they are reccmcila* 

fate. Pfudenoe concerns the present tnne, persons, 

property, and existing forms. But as every fiict 

fasth its roots m the soul, and, if the soid wore 

cfaaaged, would cease to be, or would become some 

cfther tfak^, the proper adnunistntioa of outward 

Auigs wU alwi^s rest on a just apprehension of 

their cause and origin, that n, the good man w3l 

be the wise man, and the sinf^e-bear^, die poKti6 

Sttn* Erery violation of truth is not only a sort <^ 

suicide m the Ear, but h a stab at the healdi of hn* 

iBan society. On the most prc^table lie, die course 

of events present^ kys a destructive tax ; whist 

famkness invites franlmess, puts die parties on t 

coBY^nnent footing, and makes their business a fiiend* 

ship. Trurt m^, and they will be true to yon ; 

treat them gready, and they wiH show diemselvea 

peat, though they make an exception in your fitvcMT 

to all thdr rules of trade. 

So, in regard to disagreeaUe and formidable 
dmigs, prudence does not consist in evasion, or kk 
flight, but in courage. He wbo wishes to walk k 
the most peaceful parts of Kfe widi «iy serenirf 
must screw Mmself up to resolution. Let him front 
dw object of Ins wcHrst apprehensoo, and his stool* 
Ms wiH commonly make his fear groundleis. The 
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Latin proverb sajrs, thit ^^ in battles the eye b fint 
overcome.'' Entire self-possession may make a 
battle very little more dangerous to life than a matok 
at foils or at football* Examples are cited by sot* 
diers, of men who have seen the cannon policed) and 
tbe fire ^ven to it, and who have stepped aside froia 
the path o[ the ball. The terrors of the storm are 
chiefly confined to the |>arIour and the caUn. Tha 
droveT) the sailor, buffets it all day, and his beahk 
renews itself at ae vigorous a pube under die sleet, 
as under the sun of Jui^. 

In the occurrenee of unpleasant thii^ amoag 
nc^bbows, fear comes readily to' heart, and magnifies 
the consequence of the other party ; but it is a bad 
counsellcH'. Every man is mstnally weak, and appar* 
fn^y s)rang. To hin»elf, he seems wei^ ; to others, 
formidable. You are afraid of Grim ; but Grhn also 
|s afraid of you. You are soUcitous of the good«wffl 
of the meanest person, uneasy at his iU-will. Bitf 
^Sturdiest oSender of your peace and of the neigh* 
bourhood, if you rip up his claims, is as thm and timid 
ad any ; and the peace of society is often kept, he- 
pause, as children say, one is afraid, and the other 
diures not. Far off, men swell, bully, and threaten ; 
^jng them hand lo hand, and they are a feeble (oVL 
• It is a proverb, that ^ courtesy costs nothing ' ; 
but ealddatiQn mi^ come to value love for its profit 
hP9fe is.feUad to be Uind ; but kindness is necessaiy 



lo p^teptkm ; love is not a bood, but mck ejre-witer'. 

If you meet a sectaiy, or a hoatile partisaB, never 

recogniae the dividing lines ; but meet on what com* 

men ground remains, — if <»9ly that the sun sUnes, 

and the rain rains for b6tb ; the area will widen 

very £uit, and ere you know it the boundary moim* 

taios, on wMeh the eye bad fastaaed, have mdled 

iota air. If they set out to contend, Saint Paul will 

liey and Saint John wili hate. What low, pooi^ 

pattry, hypocritical people an argument on rel^ion 

will make of the pure and chosen souk ! They wiQ 

shifflei and crow, crook, and bide, feign to confidss 

bere^ oq^ that t^ey may brag and ccmquer there^ and 

B(H a thought has enriched either parQr, and not an 

emotion of bravery, modesty, or hope. So neitbor 

should you put yoinrself in a false position with your 

contemponuries, by indul^ng a vein of hostility and 

Uoemess. Though your views lure in straight antaj^ 

oiusm ta theirs, assume an identity of sentimeDt, as^ 

nirne that you are saying precisely that whieb all 

^k, and in the flow of wit and love roll out yo«r 

paradoxes in solid column, with not the infirmi^ c^ 

a dcmbu So at least shall you get an adequate ddir- 

^^ce. The natural motions of the soul are so 

ttwch beuer than the voluntary ones, that jrou wiH 

never do yourself justice- m dispute. The tbou^t is 

^^ then taken bold of by the r^t handle, does not 

ahowit^eif proportioned, and in its \x^ beamga, hnt, 



betn eitoH ed^ tiCTwtt], and balf witnewu Bat nh 
wmoe a cooMot, and k shall fteusoij be gnotdiy 
ttOM^ naDf, and ondeneadi tfaor extnmri dhrar* 
siCMs, all men are of one heart and mind. 

Wisdom w31 never let us ^and with aojr man or 
BMn on an unfriendly footing. We r^use sjmpw/kj 
and intimacj with people, as tf we waited for some 
hatter sjmpatlqr and intknacj to come. But whence 
aod when ? To-nKmrow will be like to-day. Life 
wastes itself idiilst we are preparing to Kve. Our 
ibiendsand feOow-workers die off from us. Scarceljr 
can we say, we see new men, new women, approach- 
ing us* We are too old to regard fasUon, too old 
to eiqiect patronage of any greater or more powers 
§uL Let us suck the sweetness of those affections 
and consuetudes that grow near U9. These M 
wboeM are easy to the feet. Undoubtedly, we can 
easily pick faults m our company, can easily iiHiisper 
names prouder, and that tickle the &ncy more. 
Every man's imagination hadi its fri^ds ; and life 
would be dearer with such companions. But, if you 
cannot have diem on good mutual terms, you caimot 
have them. If not the Ddty, but our unbition, hews 
and flfaapes the new relati<ms, their virtue escapes, as 
strawberries lose their flavor in garden-beds« 

Thus truth, frankness, courage, love, humifi^, 
and all the virtues, range themselves on the side of 
priidcBee^ or die art of securing a present weB-bemg. 
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I^ not Immr if dl mtter wffl be fiMmd to bt midft 
of one irfementi as oxygen or hydrogen, at hut, hrt 
die wcnM of manners and actions is wroqpit of one 
stuffy end) begin iHiere we wiH, we aie prettf sore ■ 
a abort space to be ronmhling par ten command* 
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HEROISM. 



'< Fnadiie ii under the fhadow of iworde." 



Ruby wine li drank bj kpKfm^ 
Soger fpende to fiitten eUree, 
Roee end vme-leef deck baflbone ; 
Thnndercloude ere Jove*e feetoonti 
Thaofing oft in wreethe of dreed 
Lightning-knotted round hie heed; 
The hero ie not fed on eweetii 
Deily hie own heert he eete ; 
C9iemberi of the greet ere jeili, 
And heed-winde right Ibr royel nili. 



ESSAY VIII. 

HEROISM. 



In the elder English dramatists, and mainly in die 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, there is a constant 
recognition of gendlity, as if a noble behaviour w«re 
as easily marked in the society of theur age, as color 
i3 in our American population. When any Rodrigo^ 
Pedro, or Valerio enters, though be be a stranger) 
the duke or governor exclaims, This is a geotlemaa, 
*^ and proffers chrffities without end ; but aD the 
rest are slag and refuse. In harmony with this de- 
light in personal advantages^ there is in their plajrs a 
certain heroic cast of character and dialogue, — as 
10 Bonduca, Sophocles, the Mad Lover, the Double 
Marriage, — whereia the speaker 13 so earnest and 
cordial, and on otch deep grounds of character, that 
^ dialogue^ on the slightest addidonal mcident in 
u^ plot) rises naturally into poetry. Among many 
^xts, take the (bUowing. The Roman Martius hm 
<^uered Athens, -« all but the htvinoiUe spirits of 
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Sophocles, the duke of Athens, and Dorigen, his 
wife. The beauty of the latter mflames Martius, 
and he seeks to save her husband ; but Sophocles 
will not ask his life, although assured that a word wifl 
save him, and the execution of both proceeds. 

^ VaieriuM, Bid Uiy wife fiurewell. 

Soph. No, I will take no leave. My Dorigeni 
Yonder, above, 'bout Ariadne's crown, 
My ipirit shall hover for tbee. Prithee, baste. 

Dor, 8tay, Sophocles, — whb this tie up my sight; 
Let not soft nature so transformed be, 
▲nd lose her gentler sexed humanity, 
To make me see my lord bleed. So, 't is well ; 
Never one object underneath the sun 
Will I bebdd before my Sophocles : 
Farewell ; now teach the Romans how to die. 

Mar, Dost know what 't is to die ? 

Soph, Thou dost not, Martius, 
And, therefore, not what *t is to live ; to die 
Is to begin to lire. It is to end 
An old, stale, weary work, and to commeoce 
A newer and a better. T is to leave 
Deceitful knavea for the society 
Of gods and goodnesi^ Thou thyself must part 
At last from all thy garlands, pleasurest triunphfy 
And prove thy fortitude what then 't will do. 

Vol, But art not grieved nor vexed to leave thy life thus? 

Soph, Why should I grieve or vex for being sent 
To them I ever loved best ? Now I Ml kneel^ 
But with my back toward thee ; *t is the last duty 
This trunk can do the gods. 

Mar. Strike, strike, Valerius, 
Or Martina' heart will leap out at hit mouth : 
This is a man, a woman ! Kiss thy lotdi 
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And Ihre viM all tlM l^eedom jou were wont. 
O lore! th<m dottUy iuil aMi^ed me 
With Yirtne tad with beauty. Treacherooa hesrt, 
My hand aliall cast thee quick into my am, 
Ere thott transgrees this knot of piety. 

F^ri. Wkataili my brother? 

Soph. Martiiis, O Martius» 
Thou now haat found a way to conquer me. 

Dor, O star of Rome ! what gratitude can speak 
fit words to ibllow suck a deed as this ? 

Mar* This admirable duke, Talerios, 
With his disdun of fortune and of death, 
Captived himself, has captivated me, 
And though my arm hath ta*en his body here, 
& io«l liatfa mbjagated Martins* aoul. 
By ftomnlus, he ii all soul, I think; 
He hath no flesh, and spirit cannot be gyred ; 
Then we have vanquished nothing ; he is free. 
Aid MartiiM walks now in captivity.** 

I do not readily remember any poem, play, ser- 
OMm, novel, or oration, that our press vents in the 
last few years, which goes to the same time. We 
^▼B a great many flutes and flageolets, but not often 
Ae sound of any fife. Yet, Wordsworth's Laoda- 
nitt, and die ode of "Dion," and some sonnets, 
h>^ a certain noble music ; and Scott will some- 
times draw a stroke Uke die portrait of Lord Evan- 
^e, given by Balfour of Burley, lliomas Carlyle, 
^h his natural taste for what is manly and daring in 
character, has suflTered no heroic trait in his favorites 
to drop from his biographical and historical pictures, 
^vfi^, Robert Bums has given us a song or two. 

15 
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In the Harieian Miscellanies, there is an account of 
the battle of Lutzen, which desenres to be read. 
And Simon Ockley's Hbtory of the Saracens re- 
counts the prodigies of individual valor with admira- 
tion, all the more evident on the part of the narrator, 
that he seems to think that his place in Christian 
Oxford requires of him some proper protestations of 
abhorrence. But, if we explore the literature of 
Heroism, we shall quickly come to Plutarch, who 
is its Doctor and historian. To him we owe the 
Brasidas, the Dion, the Epaminondas, the Scipio 
of old, and I must think we are more deeply inddk- 
ed to him than to all the ancient writers. Each of 
his ^^ Lifes '' is a refutation to the despondency and 
cowardice of our religious and political theorists. 
A wild courage, a Stoicism not of the schools, but 
of the blood, shines in eveiy anecdote, and has given 
that book its immense fame. 

We need books of thb tart cathartic virtue, mate 
than books of political science, or of private eccmo- 
my. Life is a festival ojoif to the wise. Seen from 
the nook and chimney-side of prudence, it wears a 
ragged and dangerous front. The violations of the 
laws of nature by our predecessors and our cqntem- 
poraries are punished in us also. The disease and 
deformity around us certi^ the infraction of natural, 
mtellectualy and moral laws, and often violation on 
violation to breed such compound misery. A lock- 
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jaw that bends a man^s head back to his heels, hy- 
drophobia, that makes him bark at his wife and 
babes, insanity, that makes him eat grass ; war, 
plague, cholera, famine, indicate a certain ferocity 
in nature, which, as it had its inlet by human crime, 
must have its outlet by human suffering. Unhappily, 
no man exists who has not in his own person be- 
come, to some amount, a stockholder in the sm, 
and so made himself liable to a share in the ex- 
piation. 

Our culture, therefore, must not omit the arming 
of the man. Let him hear in season, that he is bom 
into the state oi war, and that the commonwealth and 
his own well-being require that he should no^go dan- 
cing in the weeds of peace, but warned, self-collect- 
ed, and neither defying nor dreading the thunder, let 
him take both reputation and life in his hand, and, 
with perfect urbanity, dare the gibbet and the mob by 
the absolute truth of his speech, and^ the rectitude df 
Us behaviour. ' 

Towards all this external evil, the man within the 
breast assumes a warlike attitude, and affirms his 
ability to cope single-handed with the infinite army 
of enemies. To this military attitude of the soul 
we give the name of Heroism. Its rudest form is 
die contempt for safety and ease, which makes the 
attractiveness of war. It is a self-trust which slights 
the restrabts of prudence, in the plaiitude of its en« 
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ergy and power to repair the harms it may soSer. 
Tlie hero b a mind of such balance that no disturb- 
ances can shake his will, but jdeasantly, and, as it 
were, merrily, he advances to his own music, alike in 
frightful alarms and in the tipsy mirth of universal 
dissoluteness. There is somewhat not philosophical 
in heroism ; tliere is somewhat not holy in it ; it 
seems not to know that other souls are of one texture 
with it ; it has pride ; it is the extreme of individual 
nature. Nevertheless, we must profoundly revere k. 
There is somewhat in great actions, which does not 
allow us to go behind them. Herobm feels and 
never reasons, and therefore is always rigjht ; and ai- 
diOMgh aft different breedmg, di^ent religjcm, and 
greater intellectual activity would have modified or 
even reversed the particular action, yet for the bevo 
that thing be does is the highest deed, and is aoC open 
to the censure of jdiilosophers or divmes. It is the 
avowal of the unschooled man, that he finds a qualiqr 
in him that is negligent of expense, of health, of life^ 
of dai^r, of hatred, of ceproach, and knows that bis 
w31 is higher and more excettent than all actual and 
all possible antagonists. 

Heroism works m contradiction to the voice of 
mankind, and in cqntracfiction, for a time, to the 
voice of the great and good. Heroism b an obedi- 
ence to a secret impulse of an individual's character. 
Now to no other man can its wisdom appear as it 
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does to him, for every man must be supposed to 

a Sttle farther on his own proper path than aoj one 

else. Therefore, just and wise men take umbrage at 

his act, until after some little time be past : then they 

see it to he in unison with their acts. All prudmit 

men see that the action is clean contrary to a sensual 

prosperity ; for every heroic act measures itself by 

its contempt of some external good. But it finds its 

own success at last, and then the prudent also extd. 

Self-trust is the essence of heroism. It is the 

state of the soul at war, and its ultimate objects are 

Ae last defiance of falsehood and wrong, and the 

power to bear aQ that can be inflicted by evj} agents. 

It speaks the truth, and it is just, genercMis, hospi** 

table, temperate, scornful of petty calculati<MM, and 

scornful of being scorned. It persists ; it is of an 

imdaimted boldness, and of a fortitude not to be 

wearied out. Its jest is the littleness of coramoti 

life. That false prudence winch dotes on health 

and wealth is the butt and merriment of h«x)iaiii. 

Heroism, like Plotmus, is aknost ashamed of its 

body. What shall it say, then, to the sugar-plums 

and cats^-cradles, to the toilet, cc»npHments, quarrels, 

cards, and custard, which rack the wit of all societjr. 

What joys has kmd nature provided for vw dear 

creatures ! There seems to be no interval between 

greatness and meanness. When the spirit is not 

master of the world, then it is its dupe. Yet the littb 
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man takes the great hoax so innocently, works in it 
80 headlong and believing, is bom red, and dies gray, 
arrangmg his toilet, attending on his own health, lay- 
ing traps for sweet food and strong wine, setting hb 
heart on a horse or a rifle, made happy with a little 
gossip or a little praise, that the great soul cannot 
choose but laugh at such earnest nonsense. ^' Indeed, 
these humble considerations make me out of love 
with greatness. What a disgrace is it to me to take 
note how many pairs of silk stockings thou hast, 
namely, these and those that were the peach-colored 
ones ; or to bear the inventory of thy shirts, as one 
for superfluity, and one other for use ! " 

Citizens, thinking after the laws of arithmetic, con- 
sider the inconvenience of receiving strangers at their 
fireside, reckon narrowly the loss of time and the un- 
usual display : the soul of a better quality thrusts 
back the unseasonable economy into the vaults of 
life, and says, I will obey the God, and the sacrifice 
and the fire he will provide. Ibn Hankal, the Ara- 
bian geographer, describes a heroic extreme in the 
hospitality of Sogd, b Bukharia. *' When I was 
in Sogd, I saw a great building, like a palace, the 
gates of which were open and fixed back to the wall 
with large nails. I asked the reason, and was told 
that the house had not been shut, night or day, for a 
hundred years. Strangers may present themselves 
at any hour, and in whatever number ; the master has 
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amply provided for the reception of the men and 
their animals, and is never happier than when they 
tarry for some time. Nothing of the kind have I 
seen in any other country." The magnanimous 
know very weD that they who give time, or money, 
or shelter, to the stranger — so it be done for love, 
and not for ostentation — do, as it were, put God un- 
der obligation to them, so perfect are the compensa- 
tions of the universe. In some way the time they 
seem to lose is redeemed, and the pains they seem 
to take t^munerate themselves. These men fan tlie 
flame of human love, and raise the standard of civO 
virtue among mankbd. But hospitality must be for 
service, and not for show, or it puUs down the host. 
The brave soul rates itself too high to value itself by 
the splendor of its table and draperies. It gives 
what it hath, and all it hath, but its own majesty can 
lend a better grace to bannocks and fair water than 
belong to city feasts. 

The temperance of the hero proceeds from the 
same wish to do no dishonor to the worthiness he 
has. But he loves it for its elegancy, not for its aus- 
terity. It seems not worth his while to be solemn, 
and denounce with bitterness flesh-eating or wine- 
drinkbg, the use of tobacco, or opium, or tea, or 
silk, or gold. A great man scarcely knows how he 
dmes, how he dresses ; but without railing or precis- 
ion, his living is natural and poetic. John Elic^ 
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the Indian Aposde, dmnk water, and said of wine, — 
^' It is a noble, generous liquor, and we should be 
humbly thankful for it, but, as I remember, water was 
made before it." Better still is the temperance of 
King David, who poured out on the ground unto the 
liord the water which three of his warriors had 
brought him to drink, at the peril of their liyes. 

It b told of Brutus, that when he fell on his sword, 
lifter the battle of PhiUpiH, he quoted a line of Eur 
ripides, — ^^ O virtue ! I have followed thee througjb 
life, and I find thee at last but a shade.'^ I doubt 
not the hero is slandered by this report. The herob 
soul does not sdl its justice and its nobleness. It 
dk>es not ask to dine nicely, and to sleep warm. 
The ^essence of greatness is the perception that tv- 
tue is enough* Poverty is its ornament. It does 
not need plenty, and can very weil abide its loss. 

But that which takes my fancy most, in the heroic 
class, is the good-humor and hilari^ they exhibit. 
It is a height to which cpmmon du^ can very well 
attain, to suffer and to dare with solemnity. But 
these rare soub set opinion, success, and life, at so 
cheap a rate, that they will not soothe thekr enemies 
by petitions, or the show of sorrow, but wear their 
own habitual greatness. Scipio, charged with pecu- 
lation, refuses to do himself so great a disgrace as 
to wait for justification, though he had the scroll of 
his accounts in his hands, but tears it to pieces b^ 
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lore the tribunes* Socrates's condeinoation of him- 
self to be maintabed in all honor in the Prjrtaneuoiy 
during his life, and Sir Thomas More's phyfubess at 
the scaffold, are of the same ^rain. In Beaumont 
and Fletcher's " Sea Voyage," Juletta tells the 
stout captain and his company, — 

** Jyl, Wh J, tlavef , 't ii in our power to baag je. 

MoiUr. Very likelj, 

'T is in our powers, then, to be hanged, and scorn ye.*' 

These replies are sound and whole. Sport is the 
Uoom and glow of a perfect health. The gireat will 
not condescend to take any thing seriously ; all must 
be as gay as the song of a canary, diough it were the 
building of cities, or the eradication of old and foi^ish 
churches and nations, which have cumbered the earth 
IcHig thousands of years. Simple hearts put all the 
history and customs of thisr world behind them, and 
play their own game in innocent defiance of the Blue- 
Laws of the world ; and such would appear, could we 
see the human rac^ assembled in vision, like littlp 
children frolicking together ; though, to the eyes of 
mankind at krge, they wear a stately and solemn 
garb of works and influences. 

The interest these fine stories have for us, the 
power of a romance over the boy who grasps the 
forbidden book under his bench at school, our delight 
in the hero, is the mam fact to our purpose. All 
these great and transcendent properties are ours. If 
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we dilate in beholding the Greek energy, the Ilcnnan 
pride, it is that we are already domesticatiiig the 
same sentiment. Let us find room for this great 
guest m our small houses. The* first step of wot- 
thmess will be to disabuse us of our superstitious as- 
sociations with places and times, with number and 
size. Why should these words, Athenian, Roman, 
Asia, and England, so tingle m the ear ? Where the 
heart b, there the muses, there the gods sojourn, and 
not in any geography of fame. Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut River, and Boston Bay, you think paltry 
places, and the ear loves names of foreign and clas- 
sic topography. But here we are ; and, if we will 
tarry a little, we may come to learn that here is best. 
See to it, only, that thyself is here ; -^ and art aod 
nature, hope and fate, firiends, angels, and the Su- 
preme Being, shall not be absent from the chamber 
where thou sittest. Epaminondas, brave and aflfec- 
lionate, does not seem to us to need Olympus to die 
4ipon, nor the Spian sunshine. He lies very well 
where he is. The Jerseys were handsome ground 
enough for Washington to tread, and London streets 
for the feet of Milton. A great man makes his cli- 
mate eenial in the imagination of men, and its air the 
beloved element of all delicate spirits. That coun- 
try is the fairest, which is inhabited by the noblest 
minds. The pictures which fill the imagination in 
reading the actions of Pericles, Xenophon, Cohnn- 
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bos. Bayard, Sidney, Hampden, teach us bow 
neecilessly mean our life is, that we, by the depth 
<yf our Hying, should deck it with more than re- 
gal or national splendor, and act on principles 
that should interest man and nature in the Imigth 
of our days. 

'We have seen or heard of many extraordinary 
young men, who never ripened, or whose perform- 
ance in actual life was not ei^traordinary. When we 
see their air and mien, when we hear them speak of 
society, of bo(^, of religion, we admire their supe- 
riority, they seem to throw contempt on our entire 
polity and social state; theirs is the tone of a youlh- 
fiil giant, who is sent to work revolutions. But they 
enter an active profession, and the forming Colossus 
shrinks to the common size of man. The ma^c 
they used was the ideal tendencies, which always 
make the Actual ridiculous ; but the tough world had 
its revenge the moment they put their horses of t^ 
sun to plough in its furrow. They found no exam- 
ple and no companion, and their heart fainted. 
What then ? The lesson they gave in their first 
aspirations is yet true ; and a better valor and a 
purer truth shall one day organize their behef. Or 
why should a woman liken herself to any historical 
woman, and think, because Sappho, or S^vign6, or 
De Stael, or the cloistered souls who have had ge- 
nius and cultivation, do not satisfy the imagmaticm 
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die. Why not i Sbe bas a new and unattemj 
proUem to solve, percbuice that of the happiest n^^ 
ture that ever bloomed. Let the maiden, with arect 
•oul, wdk serenely on her way, accept the hint of 
each new experience, search in turn all the objects 
that solicit her eye, that she may kara the power 
and the charm of her new-bom being, which is the 
kindling of a new dawn in the recesses of space. 
The fiur girl, who repels interference by a decided 
and proud choice of influences, so careless of pleas- 
ing, so wilfiil and lofty, inspires every beholder widi 
aemewhal of her own nobleness. The silent heart 
eaeourages her ; O friend, never strike sail to a fear ! 
Come into port greatly, or sail with God the seas. 
Not in vain you live, for every passing eye is cheered 
and r^ned by the vision. # 

The characteristic of heroism is its persistency, 
j^ men have wandering impulses, fits, and starts of 
generosity. But when yon have chosen your part, 
M6» by it, and do not weakly try to reconcile yotff- 
•elf with the world. The heroic cannot be the com- 
mon, nor the common the heroic. Yet we have the 
weakness to expect the sympathy of people in those 
actions whose excellence b that they outrun sympa- 
thy, and appeal to a tardy justice. If you would 
serve your brother, because it is fit for you to serve 
him, do not take back your words wh^ you find that 
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ffodBot people do not 4xxiiiBeDd you. Adbere to 
yxHflr own act, and congratidite yourself if yon have 
doae sometlnng strange and extnm^ant, and broken 
the monotaiy of a decorous age. It was a high 
counsel that I cHice heurd givcD to a young person, -«- 
'^ Always do what you are afraid to do.'' A simple, 
nnsify charaeter need ner^ make «i apology, but 
sbocdd regard its past actkm widi the calimiess of 
Hiockm, when he adfiaitted that the eyenl of the 
battle was happy, yet did not regret his dissuasioii 
from the battk. 

Them k ao weakness cor exposise for which we 
csmot find consolation in the thoi^^ — this is t 
part of my cfmstittttion, part of my rekcion mid c^ 
free to my feUow-creature. H« nature cov^anted 
wkb me diat I shoukl never appear to disadvantage, 
nev^ make a ridiculous figure ? Let us be geaer* 
ooa of our digniQr, as well as of our money. Great* 
neffii once and for ever h»i done with c^^inioa. We 
tell owr charities, not because we wish lo be praised 
for them, not because we thkdc they have great m^* 
it, but for oar justification. It is a capitd l^mder ; 
as yott diaeover, when another mm recites his eha^ 
ities. 

To speak the truth, even with some austerity, to 
live with some rigor cS temperance, or scnne ex« 
tremet of gcnerosiQr, seems to be an asceticism 
wl^eh oommoB good-«ature would aj^pobt to those 
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who are at ease and m jitaijj in mgct that tfaejr 
a brotherhood mth the great multitude o( suffiering 
men. And not only need we breathe and exercise 
the soul bjr assuming the poialties of abstineDce, of 
debt, of solitude, of unpopulariQr, but it briiooves 
the wise man to look with a bdd eye into those 
rarar dangers which sometimes invade men, and to 
familiarise himself with disgusting forms <^ disease, 
with sounds of execration, and the vbion of videot 
death* 

Times of heroism are generally times of terror, 
but the day never shines in which thb element voxj 
not work. The circumstances of man, we say, are 
historically somewhat better in this country, and at 
this hour, than perhaps ever befiure. More freedom 
exists for culture. It will not now run against an axe 
at the first step out of the beaten track of opinion. 
But whoso is heroic will always find crises to try Us 
edge. Human virtue demands her champions and 
martjTs, and the trial of persecution always proceeds. 
It is but the other day that the brave Lovejoy gave 
his breast to the bullets of a mob, for the rights of 
free speech and opinion, and died when it was better 
not to live. 

I see not any road of perfect peace which a man 
can walk, but after the counsel of his own bosom. 
Let him quit too much association, let him go home 
much, and stablish himself in those courses he ap« 
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proves. The unremitting retention o! simple and 
high sentiments in obscure duties is hardening the 
character to that temper which will work with honor, 
if need be, in the tumult, or on the scaffold. What^ 
ever outrages have happened to men may befall a 
man again ; and very easily in a republic, if there 
appear any signs of a decay of religion. Coarse 
slander, fire, tar and feathers, and the gibbet, the 
youth may freely bring home to hb mmd, and with 
what sweetness of temper he can, and inquire how 
fast he can fix his sense of duty, braving such penal- 
ties, whenever it may please the next newspaper and 
a sufficient number of his neighbours to pronounce 
his opinions incendiary. 

It may calm the apprehension of calamity in the 
most susceptible heart to see how quick a bound na- 
ture has set to the utmost infliction of malice. We 
rapidly approach a brink over which no enemy can 
follow us. 

** Let them rave : 
Thou art quiet in thj grave.** 

In the gloom of our ignorance of what shall be, in 
the hour when we are deaf to the higher voices, who 
does not envy those who have seen safely to an end 
their manful endeavour ? Who that sees the mean- 
ness of our politics, but inly congratulates Washmg- 
ton that he is long already wrapped in his shroud, 
and for ever safe ; that he was laid sweet in his 
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gnve, the hope of humanity not yet snhjugsled m 
him ? Who does not somelknes envy the good nd 
brave) who aie no more to aufler firom the tunraits 
of the natural woild, and await with curious comph- 
omicy the speedy term of fab own c<2Qv«r8iktioD wA 
finite nature ? And yet the love that will be annihi- 
lated iooner than treacherous has already made 
death impossMe, and affirms itself no mortal, bat 
a native of Ae deeps ot absokne and inectinguisli- 
aUe being. 
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** Bat souh that of his own good life partake, 
He loves as his own self; dear as his eye 
They are to Him : He 'II never them forsake : 
When they shall die, then God himself shall die 
They live, they live in blest eternity." 

Henry Mor; 



Space is ample, east and weft, 

But two cannot go abreast, 

Cannot travel in it two : 

Yonder masterful cockoo 

Crowds every egg out of the oest, 

Quick or dead, except its own; 

A spell is laid on sod and stone. 

Night and Day 've been tampered with, 

Every quality and pith 

Surcharged and sultry with a power 

That works its will on age and hour. 
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THE OVER-SOUL. 



Theeb 18 a difTerence between one and anodwr 
hour of life, in their authority and sdbseqnent effect* 
Oinr faith comes in moments ; our vice is faabitual. 
Yet there is a depth in those brief moments which 
ooBstrains us to ascribe more reafitjr to them thm to 
all oriier experiences. For this reason, the argumedt 
which is ah¥ays forthcoming to silence those who 
ccocei^e extHKurdinary hopes of man, namely, the 
q^peal to experience, is tor ever imridid and rain. 
We give up the past to the objector, and yet we 
hope. He must explain this hope. We grant that 
human life is mean ; but how did we find out thi^ it 
UPAS mean ? What is the ground of thb tmeasiness 
of ours ; of tUs old discontent ? What is the uni- 
versal smise of want and ignorance, but die fine mu- 
endo by which the soul makes its enormous claim i 
Why do men feel that the natural history of man has 
sever been written, but he is always leaving behmd 
what you have said of him, and it becomes old, and 



books pf metapliTsics wortldess ? The pUlosopbf 
of six tboasand years has not searched the chambas 
and magazines of the soul. In its experimoats there 
has alwajTS remained, in the last analysis, a residuum 
it could not resolre. Man b a stream whose source 
is hidden. Our being is descending mto uq frcHn we 
know not whence. The most exact cal6ulator has 
no prescience that somewhat incalculable may not 
balk the very next mommit. I am constrained ev^ 
noment to acknoidedge a higher origin for ereots thaa 
the wiD I call imne. 

As widi events, so is it with thoughts. When 
I iratcb that flowing river, which, out of r^iods 
I se0 not, pours for a season its streams into ma, 
I see that I am a pmisioner ; not a cause, but a 
surprised spectator of this ethereal water ; that I 
desire and look up, and put myself in the atti* 
tade of reception, but from some alien energy ^ 
visions come. 

The Supreme Critic on the errors <^ the past and 
the present, and the only prophet of that which must 
be, is that great nature in which we rest, as the earA 
lies in the soft anns of the atmosphere ; that Unity, 
dmt Over-soul, withm which every man's partictdar 
being is contained and made one with all other ; that 
common heart, of which all sincere conversation is 
the worsl»p, to which all right action is subnnssioo ; 
that -overpowering reality which eonfutes our |ii^ 



^gnd talents, and constrains every one to pass for what 
he is, and to speak from his character, and not from 
his tongue, and which evermore tends to pass into 
our thought and hand, and become wisdom, and vir« 
tue, and power, and beauty. We live in succession, 
in division, in parts, in particles. Meantime within 
man is the* soul of the whole ; the wise silence ; the 
universal beauty, to which every part and particle is 
equally related ; the eternal One. And this deep 
power in lyhich we exist, and whose beatitude is all 
accessible to ua, is not only self-sufficing and perfeol 
in every hour, but the act of seeing and the thing 
seen, the seer and the spectacle, the subject and the 
object, are one. We see the world piece by piece, 
as the sun, the moon, the animal, the tree ; but the 
whole, of which these are the shining parts, is the 
soul. Only by the vision of that Wisdom can the 
horoscope of the ages be read, and by falling back 
on our better thoughts, by yielding to the spirit of 
prophecy which is innate in every man, we can know 
what it saith. Every man's words, who speaks from 
that life, must sound vain to those who do not dwell 
in the same thought on their own part. I dare not 
speak for it. My words do not carry its august 
sense ; they fall short and cold. Only itself can in- 
spire whom it will, and behold ! their speech shall 
be lyrical, and sweet, and universal as the rising of 
the wind. Yet I desire, even by profane words, if 
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1 may not use sacred, to indicate the^ heaven of iHl 
deity, and to report what hints I bare collected of 
the transcendent simplicity and energy of the Highest 
Law. 

If we consider what happens m conversation, m 
reveries, in remorse, in times of passion, in surprises, 
m the instructions of dreams, wherein often we see 
ourselves in masquerade, — the droll disguises only 
magnifying and enhancing a real element, and forcing 
it on our dbtinct notice, — we shall catch many hints 
that will broaden and lighten into knowledge of the 
secret of nature. All goes to show that the soul in 
man is not an organ, but animates and exercises all 
ibe organs ; is not a function, Hke the power of mem- 
ory, of calculation, of comparison, but uses these 
as hands and feet ; is not a faculty, but a light ; is 
not the intellect or the will, but the master of the in- 
tellect and the will ; is the background of our be- 
ing, in which diey lie, — an immensity not possessed 
and that cannot be possessed. From within or from 
behind, a light shines through us upon things, and 
makes us aware that we are nothing, but the light is 
afl. A nran is the facade of a temple wherein aO 
wisdom and all good abide. What we commonly 
call man, the eating, drinking, planting, counting 
man, does not, as we know him, represent himself, 
but misrepresents himself. Him we do not respect, 
but the soul, whose oigan he is, would he let it ap- 
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p€*ar through Us action, would make our knees bend. 
V^faen it breathes through his intellect, it is genius ; 
when it breathes through hb will, it is virtue ; when 
it flows through his affection, it is love* And the 
blindness of the intellect begins, when rt would be 
something of itself. The weakness of the will be- 
gins, when the individual would be something of him- 
self. All reform aims, in some one particular, to let 
the soul have its way through us ; in other wcnrds, 
to engage us to obey. 

Of this pure nature every man is at some time sen- 
sible. Language cannot pabt it with his colors. It 
is too subtile. It is undefinable, unmeasurable, but 
we know that it pervades and contains us. We know 
that all spiritual being is in man. A wise old prov- 
erb says, " God comes to see us without bell " ; 
that is, as there is no screen or ceiling between our 
heads and the infinite heavens, so is there no bar or 
wall in the soul where man, the effect, ceases, and 
God, the cause, begins. The walls are taken away. 
We lie open on one side to the deeps of spiritual na- 
ture, to the attributes of God. Justice we see and 
know, Love, Freedom, Power. These natures no 
man ever got above, but they tower over us, and 
most in the moment when our interests tempt us to 
wound them. 

The sovereignty of this nature whereof we speak 
is made known by its independency of those limita- 
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tbns wbich circumscribe us on every band. The 
soul circumscribes all things. As I have said, it c(hi« 
tradicts all experience. In like manner it abolishes 
time and space. The influence of the senses has, 
in most men, overpowered the mmd to that degree, 
that the walls of time and space have come to look 
real and insurmountable ; and to speak with levity of 
these limits is, in the world, the sign of insanity. 
Yet time and space are but inverse measures of the 
force of the soul. The spirit sports with time, — 

** Can crowd eternity into an hour, 
Or itretch an hour to eternity." 

We are often made to feel that there is another 
youth and age than that which is measured from the 
year of our natural birth. Some thoughts always 
find us young, and keep us so. Such a thought is 
the love of the universal and eternal beauty. Every 
man parts from that contemplation with the feeling 
that it rather belongs to ages than to mortal life. 
The least activity of the intellectual powers redeems 
us in a degree from the conditions of time. In sick- 
ness, in languor, give us a stram of poetry, or a pfo- 
found sentence, and we are refreshed ; or produce a 
volume of Plato, or Shakspeare, or remind us of their 
names, and instantly we come into a feeling of lon- 
gevity. See how the deep, divine thought reduces 
centuries, and millenniums, and makes itself present 
through all ages. Is the teaching of Christ less ef- 
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£»ctive DOW than it was when first his mouth was 
opened ? The emphasis of facts and persons in 
my thcHjght has nothing to do with time. And so, 
always, the soul's scale b one ; the scale of the 
senses and the understanding is another. Before 
the revelations of the soul, Time, Space, and 
Nature shrink away. In common speech, we refer 
all things to time, as we habitually refer the immense- 
ly sundered stars to one concave sphere. And so 
we say that the Judgment b dbtant or near, that the 
Millennium approaches, that a day of certain political, 
mora], social reforms is at hand, and the like, when 
we mean, that, in the nature of things, one of the facts 
we contemplate b external and fugitive, and the 
other is permanent and connate with the soul. The 
things we now esteem fixed shall, one by one, de- 
tach themselves, like ripe fruit, from our experience, 
and fall. The wind shall blow them none knows 
whither. The landscape, the figures, Boston, Lon- 
don, are facts as fugitive as any institution past, or 
any whiff of mist or smoke, and so is society, and so 
b €ie world. The soul looketh steadily forwards, 
creating a world before her, leaving worlds behind 
her. She has no dates, nor rites, nor persons, nor 
specialties, nor men. The soul knows only the soul ; 
the web of events is the flowing robe in which she 
IS clothed. 

After its own law and not by arithmetic is the rate 
of its progress to be computed. The soul's advan- 
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ces are tiot made by gradation, such as can be rej»^ 
rented by motion in a straight line ; but rather by as- 
cension of state, such as can be represented by met- 
amorphosis, — from the egg to the worm, from the 
worm to the fly. The growths of genius are of a 
certain total character, that does not advance the 
elect individual first over John, then Adam, then 
Richard, and give to each the pain of discovered in- 
feriority, but by every throe of growth the man ex- 
pands there where he works, passing, at each pulsa- 
tion, classes, populations, of men. With each divine 
impulse the mind rends the thin rinds of the visible 
and finite, and comes out into eternity, and inspires 
and expires its air. It converses with truths that 
have always been spoken in the world, and becomes 
conscious of a closer sympathy with Zeno and Arri- 
an, than with persons in the house. 

This is the law of moral and of mental gain. The 
simple rise as by specific levity, not into a particular 
virtue, but into the region of all the virtues. They 
are in the spirit which contains them all. The soul 
requires purity, but purity is not it ; requires justice, 
but justice is not that ; requires beneficence, but is 
somewhat better ; so that there is a kind of descent 
and accommodation felt when we leave speaking of 
moral nature, to urge a virtue which it enjoins. To 
the well-born child, all the virtues are natural, and 
not painfully acquired. Speak to his heart, and the 
man becomes suddenly virtuous. 
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T^Hthin the same sentiment is the germ of mtel* 
lectual growth, which obeys the same law. Thodd 
who are capable of humility, of justice, of love, of 
aspiration, stand aheady on a platform that com-* 
mands the sciences and arts, speech and poetry, ac* 
tion and grace. For whoso dwells in this moral 
beatitude already anticipates those special powem 
which men prize so higlily. The lover has no talent, 
no skill, which passes for quite nothing with his en- 
amoured maiden, however little she may possess of 
related faculty ; and the heart which abandons itsdf 
to the Supreme Mind finds itself related to all its 
works, and will travel a royal road to particidar 
knowledges and powers. In ascending to this prima- 
ry and aboriginal sentiment, we have come from our 
remote station on the circumference instantaneously 
to (he centre of the world, where, as in the closet of 
God, we see causes, and anticipate the uiuverse, 
which is but a slow effect. 

One mocie of the divine teaching is the incarna- 
tion of the spirit in a form, — in forms, like my own. 
I live in society ; with persons who answer to 
thoughts in my own mind, or express a certain obedi- 
ence to the great instincts to which I live. I see its 
presence to them. I am certified of a common na- 
ture ; and these other souls, these separated selves, 
draw me as nothing else can. They stir in me the 
new emotions we call passion ; of love, hatred, fear, 
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adminttioD, ptj; dieoc« comes conversidoD, 
pethioD, persuasion, chies, and war. Persons 
supplementary to the primary teaching of the soul. 
In youth we are mad for persons. Childhood and 
youth see all the world in them. But the larger ex- 
perience of man discovers the identical nature ap- 
pearing throng them all. Persons themselves ac- 
quaint us with the impersonal. In all coDversation 
between two persons, tacit reference is made, as to a 
third party, to a common nature. That third party 
or common nature is not social ; it is impersonal ; is 
God. And so in groups where debate is earnest^ 
and especially on high questions, the company be- 
come aware that the thought rises to an equal level 
ID all bosoms, that all have a spiritual property in 
what was said, as well as the sayer. They all be- 
come wiser than they were. It arches over them 
like a temple, this unity of thought, in which every 
heart beats with nobler sense of power and duty^ 
and thinks and acts with unusual solemnity. All 
are conscious of attaining to a higher self-posses- 
sion. It shines for all. There is a certain wis- 
dom of humanity which is common to the greatest 
men with the lowest, and which our ordinary ed- 
ucation often labors to silence and obstruct. The 
mind b one, and the best mmds, who love truth for 
its own sake, think much less of property in truth. 
Tbey accept it thankfully everywhere, and do not 
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kbel or stamp it with any man's name, for it is tbms 
)ong beforehand, and from eternity. The learned and 
the studious of thought have no monopoly of wisdom. 
Their violence of direction in some degree disquali- 
fies them to think truly. We owe many valuaUe 
observations to people who are not very acute or pro- 
found, and who say the thing without efibrt, whtcfa 
we want and have long been hunting in vain. The 
action of the soul is oftener in that which is felt and 
left unsaid, than in that which is said in any conver- 
Bation. It broods over every society, and they un- 
consciously seek for it in each other. We know 
better than we do. We do not yet possess ourselves, 
and we know at the same time that we are mndi 
nacre. I fed the same truth how often in my trivial 
conversation with my neighbours, that somewhat 
higher in each of us overlooks this by-play, and Jove 
nods to Jove from behind each of us. 

Men descend to meet. In their habitual and mean 
service to the world, for which they forsake their 
native noUeness, they resemble these Arabian 
Sheiks, who dwell in mean houses, and affect an 
esieroal poverty, to escape the rapacity of the Pift* 
cba, imd reserve all their display of wedth for their 
interior and guarded retirements. 

As it is present m all persons, so it is in every pa* 
riod of life. It is adult already m the infant man* 
Jn my dealing with my child, my Latin and Oreel^ 



ay accompHshnaeDU and ray oxmey slead me 
log ; but as much soul as I have avails* K I am wiUa^ 
be sets his will against nune, one for oiie» and leavei 
me, if I please, the degradatioa of beatmg Ima hj 
vy superiority of strength. But if I renounce of 
will, and act for the soul, setting that up as umpoe 
between us two, out of his young eyes looks the same 
fOul ; he reveres and loves with me. 

Tfaf soul is the perceiver and revedler of tnAh. 
We know truth when we see it, let skeptic and sco^ 
ier say what they choose. Foolish people ask yoiii 
when you have spd^en what they do not wish le 
bear, ^ How do you know it is truth, and nesi en er- 
lor of your oii^ ? ' We know trvlh wbmi me set 
k, from opinion, as we kiK>w when we are awake 
that we are awaka. It was a fg^wai sentence of 
Emanuel Svedeoborg, winch wouU alone indioaie 
the greatness of that man's perception, — '' It is so 
proof of a man's understanding to be aUe to confirm 
^vrbatever he pleases ; but to be able to disc^n ihst 
what is true is true, and that what is fake is false^ 
4bis is the naark and character of intelligence." Is 
ijif book I read, the good thou^t returns to rae, as 
•every truth will, tl^ image of the wbole soid. Te 
the bad thought which I find in it, the same soul ho* 
eop^s a (fisoeniii^, separating sword, and 1<^ ft 
^^y* We are wiser than we know. If we mil 
QOi interfere with our diought, bift will aet entirely 
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or 9ee bow the tbiBg staacb kx Qpd» we know ifae 
paiticulfur thing, aod every tiling, and every man. 
For the Maker of all things and all persons stim^t 
htehind us, 4uid casts his dread omniscience through 
W over things. 

But beyond this recognition of its own in partiou- 
jtur jiassages of the individual's experience, it also re« 
Feais truth. And here we sdKHild Meek to reinforoe 
ourselves by its very presence, and to speak with a 
worthier, loftier strain of that advent. For the soul'a 
coomuinication of truth is the highest event in nature^ 
ainca it then does not give somewhat from itself, but 
it gii^s itseU*, or passes into and becomes that man 
whom it enlight«2S ; or, in proportion to that truth be 
iDQceives, it takes him to itself. 

We cfotii^uish the announcements of the soul, ils 
inanifestaitions of its own nature, by the term Retp^ 
kticm. These are always attended by the emotion 
of the sublime. For this communication is an influx 
of the Divine mind into our mind. It is an ebb of 
the individual rivulet before the flowbg surges of the 
sea of life. Every distinct apprehension of this cea- 
Iral oommandment agitates men with awe and delight. 
A thrill passes through all men at the reception of 
new truth, or ^t the performance of a great aotion, 
vbich comes out qf the heart of nature. In these 
cemmunicattons, the power to see is not separated 
Amq fhe will to do, but die insight proceeds iron 



obedience, and die obedience |ux>ceeds from a joyfid 
perception. Every moment when the individual feeb 
himself invaded by it is memorable. By the neces- 
sity of our constitidon, a certain enthusiasm attends 
the individual's consciousness of that divine pres- 
ence. The character and duration of this enthusi- 
asm varies with the state of the individual, from an 
ecstasy and trance and prophetic inspiration, — wlscb 
is its rarer appearance,— to the faintest glow of virtu- 
ous emotion, in which form it warms, like our house- 
hold fires, all the families and associations of men, 
ami makes society possible. A certain tendency to 
bsanity has always attended the opening of the re- 
ligious sense m men, as if they had been ^^ blasted 
with excess of light." The trances of Socrates, 
the ** union " of Hotinus, the vision of Porphyry, 
the conversion of Paul, the aurora of Behmen, die 
convulsions of George Fox and his Quakers, the 9- 
lumination of Swedenborg, are of this kind. What 
was in the case of these remarkable persons a ravish* 
ment has, in innumerable instances in comnK)n life, 
been exhibited in less striking manner. Everywhere 
the history of religion betrays a tendency^ to enthusi- 
asm. The rapture (^ the Moravian and Quietist; 
die opening of the internal sense of the Word, in the 
language of the New Jerusalem Church ; the revicd 
of die Calvinistic churches ; the experiences of die 
Methodists, are varying forms oS that shudder of tifi 



HHd dd^ht \riii^ ^Hth the individtid tfOul always 
Mritt^e^ with die ulnVei^ sod. 

Tb«$ nateM ef these tevelKtimU( is the same ; thej 
^te perce{ytidtls of the absolute law. Tfa^y are sdth 
tknm of the soul's own questions. Thejr do not an- 
Strer die questions which the understanding asks. 
The sod ctiisw^rs never bjr Woi^s, but bf ^ thii^ 
k^lf that is inqdred after. 

ftef^lation IS tbd disclosrure of tb^ Sod. The 
fk>pulitr notion of a reteladon is, that it is a telling 
cMT fortunes. In pitst oractes df the soul, the undet^ 
^tettdBn^ s^cfks to find answ^ to sei^dal (jfnesdonsi 
and tmdettdk^s to tdl from God how bng men shall 
^iiLVii. what Aeir hands shKit do, and who shall be 
A^if <5otlipany, {id<fing natnes, and dates, bxsA places. 
Btit W« must pick no locks. Wtt must c^heck this 
low curiosi^. An answer m ^otils h delusive ; h 
fel rel^ no ^SWef to die qt^esdons you ask. Do 
tf&t i^tili^e a descripdon df the countries toWatdft 
IvWdi you ss9. The description does not describe 
Aetti 16 you, and to-mor¥(>w y6u arrive there, wdi 
ItttbW diem by inhabiting them. Men ask concemfaig 
^ immortality of the sod, die employments of heat- 
em, like State of die shmer, and sb forth. They eveii 
iretm that Jesus has left replies to precisely theiM) 
iBtetrc^ories. Never t tnometH did dUM subfime 
^At §pe&k in their paioUf. Td titrth, justice, lortW, 
dto atMbtrtes df die sod, the idea of nmnutaMeneiKi 
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is essendalfy^ associated. Jesus, living in tbese toot- 
al sentiments, heedless of sensual fortunes, heeding 
onty the manifestations of these, never made the sep- 
aration of the idea of duration from the essaM^e of 
these attrihutes, nor uttered a syllable concerning die 
duration of the soul. It was left to his disciples 
to sever duration from the moral elements, and to 
teach the inmiortality of the soul as a doctrine, and 
maintain it bjr evidences* The moment the doc- 
trine of the immortality is separately taught, man is 
already fallen. In the flowing of love, in the adora- 
tion of humili^r, there is no question of continuance. 
No inspired man ever asks this questi(m, or conde- 
scends to these evidences. For the soul is true to 
itself, and the man in whom it is ^d abroad cannot 
wander from the present, which is infinite, to a fiiture 
iriiich would be finite. 

These questions which we lust to ask about the 
fiiture are a confession of sin. God has no answer 
for them. No answer b words can repl^ to a ques- 
tbn of things. It is not in an arbitrary ^^ decree of 
God," but in the nature of man, that a veil shuts 
^wn on the facts of to-morrow ; for the soul wiH 
sot have us read any other cipher than that of cause 
and effect By this veil, which curtains events, it 
iastnicts the children of men to live in to-day. The 
only mode of obtaining an answer to these questions of 
Ae senses is to fcnrego all low curiosi^, and, accq^- 
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ing the tide of being which floats us into tlie secret 
of nature, work and live, work and live, and all un« 
awares the advancing soul has built and forged for it- 
self a new condition, and the question and the answer 
are one. 

By the same fire, vital, consecrating, celestial, 

which bums until it shall dissolve all things into 

the vi^ves and surges of an ocean of light, we see 

and know each other, and what spirit each is of. 

Who can tell the grounds of his knowledge of the 

character of the several individuals in his circle at 

firieiids ? No man. Yet their acts and w<Nrds do 

not disappcnnt him. In that man, though he knew 

no ill of him, he put no trust In that other, 

though they had seldom met, authentic signs had ' 

yet passed, to signify that he might be trusted as 

one who had an interest in his own character. We 

know each other very weD, — which of us has been 

just to himself, and whether that which we teach or 

bdiold b only an aspiration, or is our honest effixrt 

also. 

We are aU discemers of spirits. That diagnosis 
Hes aloft in our life or unconscious power. The inter- 
course of socie^, — its trade, its religion, its firiend- 
ships, its quarreb, — is one wide, judicial investigatioD 
of character. In full court, or in small committee, 
or confronted face to face, accuser and accuaed, 
men offer themselves to be judged. Agpuast tbor 
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will diey exhibit those decisive trifles bj tvfaich cbv- 
•cter is read. But who judges ? and what ? Not 
our tnderstanding. We do not read them by learn- 
ing or craft. No ; the wisdom of the wise man con- 
sbts herein, that he does not judge them ; he lets 
dmn judge themsehres, and merelj reads and records 
ifaeir own verdict. 

Bj virtot of this inevitaUe nafifre, private will is 
orerpowered, and, maugre our eflbrts or our imper- 
fcotions, jour genius win speidr from you, and mioe 
from me. That which we are, we shall teach, not 
voluntarily, but involuntarily. Thoughts come into 
•or minds by avenues which we never left open, and 
tlna^ts go out of our mkids thrdugb avenues which 
wo ntwsr vcrfontarily opened. Character teaches 
wrer oar head. The infrdibte iodex of true pro* 
gress iff l o wa d in libe feme the man Ukes. Keitfaer 
kia age, nor bis breeding, nor eompatqr, nor book^, 
■or aetiont) nor talenfs, nor al) together, can Ainder 
Wm from being ^ferential to a lagher spirit than bis 
own. If he have not found hb home in God, Ids 
nannani, his forms of speech, the torn of ias senten- 
eosy the build^ sbaO I say, of aB lus opknons, wiH m- 
votuntarify tfrnissB it, tet him brave it out how be 
wtL tf b» have ibi»d his centre, the Deity w3 
ahioe ihtxigh him, through aA the disguises of igno- 
aiaee, of ungeniri temperament, of nnfrtvorable cir* 
Cttnstatte»« The tone of seeking is one, and tlo 
tone of having is another. 
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The great distinction between teacben sacred car 

Stenuy, «— between poets like Herbert, and poets like 

Pope, — between phik>sopbers like Spinosa, Kant, 

and Coleridge, and phik>sopbers like Locke, Paley, 

Mackintosh, and Stewart, — between men <^ the 

world, who are reckoned accomplished talkers, and 

bete and there a fervent mystic, prc^besjring, half 

insane tmder the in6nitude of his thougbt, — b, that 

one class speak from irtf&tn, or from experience) 

is parties and possessors of the fact ; and the other 

class, frmn tBtiliout, as spectators merely, or perhaps 

as acquainted with the fact on the evidence of third 

persons; It is of no use to preach to me from with>- 

ont. I can do that too easily myself. Jesus qpeaks 

dways from within, and in a degree diat tienscends 

iB others. In that b the miracle. I bdieve befiMre- 

hand that it oi:^t so to be. All men stand contim^ 

lily in the expectation of die appearance of such a 

teacher. But if a man do not speak from within 

the veil, where the word is one with that it tells of, 

let him lowly confess it. 

The same Omniscience flows bto the inteHect, 
tod makes what we call genius. Much of the wis«- 
dom of the world is not wisdom, and die most ilhi- 
nunated class of men are no doubt superior to litera- 
ry fame, and are not writers. Among the mulutudc 
^ Bchcdars and authors, we feel no hallowing pres^ 
eoce ; we aire sensible of a knack and skill rather 
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iban of insjHration ; diej have a light, and know not 
whence it comes, and call it their own ; their talent 
is some exaggerated iacultj, some overgrown mem- 
ber, so that their strei^th is a disease. In these in- 
stances the intellectual gifts do not make the impres- 
8i<Mi of virtue, but almost of vice ; and we feel that 
a man's talents stand in the way of his advancement 
in truth. But genius is religious. It is a larger im- 
bilmig of the common heart. It is not anomalous, 
but more like, and not less like other men. There 
is, in aU great poets, a wisdom of humanitj which is 
superior to any talents they exercise. The author, 
the wit, the partisan, the fine gentleman, does not 
take place of the man. Humanity shines in Homer, 
in Chaucer, in Spenser, in Shakspeare, in Milton. 
They are content with truth. They use the positive 
degree. They seem frigid and phlegmatic to those 
who have been spiced with the frantic passion and 
violent coloring of inferior, but popular writers. 
For they are poets by the free course \diich they 
allow to the informing soul, which through their 
eyes beholds again, and blesses the things which 
it hath made. The soul is superior to its knowl- 
edge ; wiser than any of its works. The great 
poet makes us feel our o?m wealth, and then we 
think less of his compositions. His best commu- 
nication to our mind is to teach us to despise aB 
he has dime. Shakspeare carries us to such a lofty 
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Strain of intelligent activity, as to suggest a wealth 
which beggars his own ; and we then feel that the 
splendid works which he has created, and which in 
other hours we extol as a sort of self-existent poet- 
ry, take no stronger hold of real nature than the 
shadow of a passing traveller on the rock. The in- 
spiration which uttered itself in Hamlet and Lear 
coidd utter things as good from day to day, for ever. 
Why, then, should I make account of Hamlet and 
Lear, as if we had not the soul from which they fell 
as syUables from the tongue ? 

This energy does not descend into individual life 
on any other condition than entire possession. It 
comes to the lowly and simple ; it comes to whom- 
soever will put off what is foreign and proud ; it 
comes as insist ; it comes as serenity and grandeur. 
When we see those whom it inhabits, we are ap- 
prized of new degrees of greatness. From that m- 
spiration the man comes back with a changed tone. 
He does not talk with men with an eye to their opin- 
ion. He tries them. It requires of us to be plain 
and true. The vain traveller attempts to embellish 
bis life by quotmg my lord, and the prince, and the 
countess, who thus said or did to him. The ambi- 
tious vulgar show you their spoons, and brooches, 
and rings, and preserve their cards and compliments. 
The more cultivated, in their account of their own 
experience, cull out the pleasing, poetic circum- 



Btvice, — the visit to Rome, the mam of genius ib^ 
saw, the brilliaiit friend they know ; still further oa, 
perhaps, the gorgeous landscape, the mountain li^ts, 
the mountain thoughts, they enjoyed yesterday,— and 
so seek to throw a romantie color over their life* 
But the soul that ascends to worship the great God 
is plain and true ; has no rose^ccdor, no £ne bkaadh 
no chivalry, no adventures; does pot want admins 
tion ; dwells in the hour that now is, in the earnest 
ei^perience of the coqamon day, -^ hy reascm of the 
present moment and the more t^fle having be- 
come pojrous to thought, and bibMlons of tb9 sea 
of light. 

Converse with a mipd thai is grand^ sii^ple, and 
literature looks like word^o^hing. The simplest 
utterance3 are worthiest to be wfittQQ, yet are they 
so cheap, and so things of course, that, m the infinite 
riches of the soul, it is UkQ gathering a few pebble? 
off the ground, or bottling a little air in a phial« 
when the whole earth and the whole atmoaphere are 
ours. Nothing can pass there, or make you one of 
the circle, but the casting aside your trappings, and 
dealing man to man in naked truth, plain confession, 
and omniscient affirmation. 

Souls such as these treat you as gods would ; 
walk as gods in the earth, accepting without aiqr ad- 
miration your wit, your bounty, your virtue even, -r- 
si^ rather your act of duty, for your virtue they owi 
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«g ibmr proper Uood, royal ^s thenweh^esi apd over*' 
royal, and the father of the gods. But what rebuke 
tbeir plain fraternal bearing casts on the mutual flattery 
with which authors solace each other and wound tbem^ 
selves ! These flatter not. I do not wonder that thest 
ipen go to see Cromwell, and Christina, and Charles 
Ibe SeccMid, and James the Firsty and the Grand Turkt 
For they ore, in their own elevation, the fellows of 
kipgs, and must feel die servile tone of conversation 
in the world. They must always be a godsend to 
pHncesy for they confront them, a king to a kingi 
without ducking or concession, and give a high na* 
ture the refreshment and satisfaction of resistancei 
pf plain humanity, of even companionship, and pf 
Mw ideas. They leave them wiser and superior 
lomf Souls like these make ms feel that sinceritj 
is more excellent than flattery. Deal so {dainly with 
jpom and woman, as to constrain the utmost sincerity, 
mi destroy all hope of trifling with you. It is the 
highest compliment you can pay. Their ^^ highest 
praising," said Milton, ^^ is not flattery, and their 
plainest advice is a kind of praising." 

Jpeflable is the union of man and God in every 
act of the soul. The simplest person, who in his 
integrity w(»^hips God, becomes God ; yet for ever 
and ever the influx of this better and universal self 
is new and unsearchable. It inspires awe and aston* 

i^hmfot. How dear, how soothing to man, ariaei 
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the idea of Ood, peopUng the lonely place, eflSusmg 
the scars of our mistakes and disappointments! 
When we have broken our god of tradition, and 
ceased from our god. of rhetoric, then may God 
fire the heart with his presence. It is the doubling 
of the heart itself, nay, the infinite enlargement of 
the heart with a power of growth to a new infini^ 
on every side. It inspires in man an in&llible trust. 
He has not the conviction, but the sight, that the 
best is the true, and may in that thought easily dis^ 
miss all particular uncertainties and fears, and adjouni 
to the sure revelation of time, the solution of bis pri- 
vate riddles. He is sure that his welfare is dear to 
the heart of being. In the presence of law to Us 
mind, he is overflowed with a reliance so universal, 
that it sweeps away all cherished hopes and the most 
stable projects of mortal condition m its flood. He 
believes that he cannot escape from his good. The 
tilings that are really for thee gravitate to thee. 
Tou are running to seek your friend. Let your feet 
run, but your mind need not. If you do not find 
him, will you not acquiesce that it is best you should 
not find him ? for there is a power, which, as it is in 
you, is in him also, and could therefore very weH 
bring you together, if it were for the best. You are 
preparing with eagerness to go and render a service 
to which your talent and your taste invite you, the 
love of men and the hope of fame. Has it not oc* 
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eurred to you, that you have no right to go^ tmless 
you are equally wiUing to be prevented bom go* 
ing ? O, believe, as thou livest, that every sound 
that is spoken over the round world, which thou 
oughtest to hear, will vibrate on thine ear ! Every 
proverb, every book, every byword that belongs to 
tbee for aid or comfort, shall surely come home 
through open or winding passages. Every frigid 
whom not thy fantastic will, but the great and tender 
heart in thee craveth, shall lock thee in his embrace. 
And this, because the heart in thee is the heart of 
all ; not a valve, not a wall, not an mtersection b 
there anywhere in nature, but one Uood roHs umn- 
terruptedly an endless circulation through all men, 
as the water of the globe is all one sea, and, truly 
seen, its tide is one. 

Let man, then, learn the revelation of all nature 
and all thought to his heart ; this, namely ; that the 
Highest dwells with him ; that the sources ci nature 
afe in his own mind, if the sentiment of duty is 
there. But if he would know what the great Grod 
speaketh, he must ^ go into his closet and shut the 
door,' as Jesus said. God will not make himself 
manifest to cowards. He must greatly listen to him- 
self, withdrawing himself from all the accents of oth- 
er men's devotion. Even their prayers are hurtfid 
to him, until he have made his own. Our religion 
vtilgarly stands on numbers of believers. Whenever 



ihe m^ped is made — no matter bow 
to numberSi proclamation is then' and there madoi 
that religion is not. He that finds God a sweet, ea* 
iFolopiog tbougitt to him never counts his company. 
When I sit in that furesence, who shall dare to come 
in ? When I rest in perfect huroiliQr, when I bun 
with pure love, what can Calvin or Swedenboig 

say? 

Xt makes no difierence whether the appeal is to 
numbers or to one. The iaith that stands on author* 
iVf is not iaith. The reliance on autboritj measures 
the decline fjf religion, the withdrawal of the souL 
The position men have given to Jesus, now for manf 
oeatMries of history, is a position of authority. It 
characterizes themselves* It cannot alter the eternal 
facts. Great b the soul, and plain. It is no flat* 
terer, it is no follower ; it never appeals from itsdf. 
It believes in itself. Before the immense possiluli- 
ties of man, all mere experience, all past biography, 
however spotless and sainted, shrinks away. Befofs 
Aat heaven which our presentiments foreshow us, we 
cannot easily praise any form of life we have seen or 
read of. We not only affirm that we have few great 
men, but, absolutely speaking, that we have none ; 
that we have .no history, no record of any character 
or mode of living, that entirely contents us. The 
saints and demigods whom history worships we are 
ooQstrained to accept with a grain of allowance. 
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Hmm]^ in our hm^ bours we drafvr a new* nrengtb 
Ml of their memory, yet, pressed on our attention, 
» they «re by the tboughUem and customaty, they 
finigue and krvade. The soul ^es itself, alone, 
«rigbal, and pure, to the Lonely, Original, and 
Pore, who, on &at eonifition, gladFf inhabits, leads, 
and speaks through h. Then is it ^d, yeung, and 
nimble. It is not wise, but it sees through all things. 
It is not called religious, but it is innocent. It calls 
the hg^t its own, and feels that the grass grows and 
the stone falls by a law inferior to, and dependent on, 
its nature. Behold, it saith, I am born into the 
great, the imiversal mind. I, the imperfect, adore 
xny own Perfect. I am somehow receptive of the 
great soul, and thereby I do overlook the sun and 
die stars, and feel them to be the fair accidents and 
effects which change and pass. More and more the 
surges of everlasting nature enter into me, and I be- 
come public and human in my regards and actions. 
So come I to live m thoughts, and act with energies, 
which are immortal. Thus revering the soul, and 
learabg, as the ancient said, that ^^ its beauty is im- 
mense," man will come to see that the world is the 
perennial mira^cle which the soul worketh^ and be less 
astonished at particular wonders ; he will learn that 
there is no profane history ; that all history is sacred ; 
that the universe b represented in an atom, in a mo- 
ment of time. He will weave no longer a spotted 
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life of shreds and patches, but he wiU live with a 
vine uoitjr. He will cease (nmi what is base and 
frivolous in his life, and be content with all places 
and with any service he can render. He will calndy 
fr<Mit the morrow in the n^ligency of that trust which 
carries God with it, and so hath already the whole 
fiiture in the bottom of the heart. 
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Nature centrw into balli, 
And her proud ephemeral!, 
Fast to var&ce and ootndey 
Scan the profile of the sphere; 
Knew they what that signified, 
A new genesis were here. 
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The eje is the 6r8t circle ; the horisoa which k 
fcNrms is the second ; and throughout nature this pri* 
mary figure is repeated without end. It is the highest 
emblem in the cipher of the world. St. Ai^ustine 
described the nature of Grod as a circle whose centre 
was everywhere, and its circumference nowhere. Wt 
«re ail our lifetime reading the copious sense of tUs 
first of fcmns. One moral we haye already deduced^ 
b considering the circular or compensatory character 
of every human action. Another analogy we sbal 
now trace ; that every action admits of beii^ oat* 
done. Our life b an apprenticeship to the trathi 
thai around every curcle another can be drawn ; that 
there is no end in nature, but every end is a begin* 
nbg; that there is always another dawn risen on 
mid-noon, and under every deep a lower deq> 
opens. 

This faci, as far as it symbolizes tbe moral Am 

18 
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of the Unattainable, the flying Perfect, around wUch 
the hands ot man can never meet, at once the in- 
qpirer and the condemner of every success, may con- 
veniently serve us ' to connect many illustrations of 
human power in every department. 

Tho-e are no fixtures in nature. The universe is 
fluid and volatile. Permanence is but a word of de- 
grees. Our globe seen by God is a transparent law, 
not a mass of fiicts. The law dissolves the fact and 
holds it fluid. Our culture is the predominance of 
an idea which draws after it this train of cities and 
institutions. Let us rise into another idea : they wil 
disappear. The Greek sculpture is all melted away, 
as if it had been statues of ice ; here and there a 
solitary figure or firagment r^naining, as we see 
flecks and scraps of snow left in cold dells and 
mountain clefts, in June and Juty. For the genius 
that created it creates now somewhat else. Tbe 
Greek lettas last a litde longer, but are already pass- 
ing under the same sentence, and tumbling into tbe 
inevitable pit which the creation al new thought 
opens for all that is old. The new continents are 
built out of the ruins of an old planet ; the new 
faces fed out of the decomposition of the foregoing* 
New arts destroy the old. See the investment of 
capital in aqueducts made useless by hydraulics; 
fortifications^ by gunpowder ; roads and canals, bf 
nilways ; saib, by steam ; steam by electrici^. 
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You admire this tower of granite, weathering the 
hurts of so many ages. Yet a liitle waving hand 
built this huge wall, and that which builds is bet- 
ter than that which is built. The hand that buih 
can topple it down much faster. Better than the 
hand, and nimbler, was the invisible thought which 
wrought through it ; and thus ever, behind the coarse 
effect, is a fine cause, which, being narrowly seen, 
is itself the effect of a finer cause. Every thing 
looks permanent until its secret is known. A rich 
estate appears to wgmen a firm and lasting fact ; to a 
merchant, one easily created out of any materials, 
and easily lost. An orchard, good tillage, good 
grounds, seem a fixture, like a gold mine, or a river, 
to a citizen ; but to & large farmer, not much more 
fixed than the state of the crop. Nature looks pro- 
vokingly stable and secular, but it has a cause like 
aU the rest ; and when once I comprehend that, will 
these Gelds stretch so immovably wide, these leaves 
hang so individually considerable ? Permanence is 
a word of degrees. Every thing is medial. Moons 
are no more bounds to spiritual power than bat- 
balls. 

The key to every man is his thought. Sturdy and 
defying though he look, he has a hebn which he 
obeys, which is the idea after which all his facts are 
classified. He can only be reformed by showing 
him a new idea which commands his own. The li& 
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of man b a self^evolving circle, irfaicb, firom a rmg 
koperceptibly srotll, niriies oo all sides oatwards to 
new and larger circles, and that without end. The 
txtent to which this generation of circles, whed 
without wheel, will go, depends on the force or truth 
of the individual soul. For it is the inert effort of 
•ach thought, having formed itself into a circidar 
wave of circumstance, — as, for instance, an empire, 
rules of an art, a local usage, a redigious rite, — to 
kmip itself on that ridge, and to solidify- uid hem in 
the life. But if the soul is quick and strong, k 
bursts over that boundary on all sides, and expand 
another orbit on die great deep, which also runs up 
into a high wave, with attempt again to stop and 
to bind. But the heart refuses to be imprisoned ; 
in its first and narrowest pulses, it already tends out- 
ward with a vast force, and to immense and innumer* 
able escpanmons. 

Every ultimate fact is only die first of a new se- 
ries. Every general law only a particular fiict of 
some more general law presendy to disclose itself 
There kf no outside, no indosii^ wall, no c^curo- 
ference to us. The man finishes his story, — how 
good I bow final ! how it puts a new face cm all 
things ! He flls the sky. Lo ! on the other side 
rises also a man, and draws a circle around the cir- 
ele we had just pronounced die outline of the sphere. 
Then already is our first speaker not man, but oiif 



speaker. His only redrew is forthwith to «hrair 
a circle outside of his antagonist. And so men do 
l^ th^Qtiselves. The result of to-day, wfatcb haunts 
the mind and cannot be escaped, will presently be 
abridged into a word, and the prbciple that seemed 
to explain nature will itself be included as cme ex« 
ueple of a bolder generalization* In the thought of 
lo-moRow there is a power to upheave all thy creed, 
all the creeds, all the literatikres, of the nauons, and 
raarsfaal thee to a hearen which no epic dream hai 
yet depicted. Every man is not so much a work* 
man in the world, as he is a suggeaUon of that he 
diould be. Men walk as prophecies of the mst 
age. 

Step by step we scale this mysterious ladder : Hm 
steps are actions ; the new prospect is power. Et** 
ery several result is threatened and judged I9 that 
which follows. Every one seems to be contradicted 
by the new ; it is only limited by the new. The 
oew statement is always hated by the old, and^ 
to those dwelling in the old, comes like an abyss of 
skepticism. But the eye soon gets wonted to it, for 
the eye and it are effects of one cause ; then its in* 
nocency and benefit appear, and presently, all its en- 
ergy sfeatj it pales and dwindles before the reveh- 
don of the new hour. 

Fear not the new generalization. Does the fad 
bok crass and material, threatening to degrade thy 
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theory of spirit ? Resist it not; it goes to 
and raise tby tbeorjr of matter just as much. 

There are no fixtures to men, if we appeal to con- 
sciousness. Eveiy man supposes himself not to be 
fully understood ; and if there is any truth in him, if 
he rests at last on the divine soul, I see not how 
it can be otherwise. The last chamber, the last 
closet, he must feel, was never opened ; di^re b 
always a residuum unknown, unanalyzable. That 
b, every man believes that he has a greater pos- 
sibility. 

Our moods do not believe in each other. To-dqr 
I am fbfl of thoughts, and can write what I please. 
I see no reason why I should not have the same 
thought, the same power of expressicm, to-morrow. 
What I write, whikt I write it, seems the most nat- 
ural tbmg in the world ; but yesterday I saw a dreary 
vacuity in this direction in which now I see so much ; 
and a mcmth hence, I doubt not, I shall wotidw who 
he was that wrote so many continuous pages. Alas 
for this mfirm faith, thb will not strenuous, tlus vast 
ebb pf a vast flow ! I am God in nature ; I am a 
weed by the wall. 

The continual effort to raise himself above him- 
self, to work a pitch above his last height, betrays it- 
self m a man's relations. We tlurst for approbation, 
yet cannot forgive the approver. The sweet oi na- 
ture b love ; yet, if I have a friend, I am tcnrmrated 
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bjr my imperfections. The lore of me accuses the 
other party. If he were high enough to slight me, 
then could I love him, and rise by my affection to 
new heights. A man^s growth is seen in the succes- 
sive choirs of his friends* For every friend whom 
he loses for truth, he gains a better. I thought, as 
I walked in the woods and mused on my fiiendsi 
why should I play with them this game of idolatry ? 
I know and see too well, when not voluntarily 
Uind, the speedy limits of persons called hi^ 
and wortfajr. Rich, noble, and great they are 
by the liberality of our speech, but truth b sad. 
O Uessed Spirit, whom I forsake for these, they 
are not thou ! Every personal consideration that 
we allow costs us heavenly state. We sell the 
thrones of angels for a short and turbulent pleas- 
ure. 

How often must we learn this less<»i ? Men 
cease to interest us when we 6nd their limitations. 
The only sin is limitation. As soon as you once 
come up with a man's limitations, it is all over with 
him. Has he talents ? has he enterprise ? has ht 
knowledge ? it boots not. In6nitely alluring and 
attractive was he to you yesterday, a great hope, 
a sea to swim in ; now, you have found his shores, 
found it a pond, and you care not if you never see k 
again. 

Each new step we take in thought reconciles 
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IwenQr seeuui^y discordant facts, as eKpressioos of 
one law. Aristotle and Plato are reckoned the re- 
spective beads of two schools. A wise man will see 
that Aristotle Platonizes. By going one step farther 
back in thou^t, discordant opinions are reconciled, 
hy being seen to be two extremes of one principle, 
and we can never go so iar back as to preclude a stil 
higher vision. 

Beware when the great God lets loose a tbiidcer 
0n this planet. Than all things are at risk. It is as 
when a conflagration has broken out in a great city, 
and no man knows what is safe, or where it will end; 
There is not a piece of science, hoi its flank maj be 
turned tonnorrow ; there is not any literary reputaf> 
lion, not the so-called eternal names of fame, that 
laay not be revised and cooderaned* The very 
hopes of man, the thoughts of his heart, the re* 
Sgion of nations, the manners and morals of man- 
kind, are all at the mercy of a new gmieralizauon* 
Generalization is always a new infltix of the di- 
vinity into the'mmd. Haice the tbriU that at- 
tends it. 

Valor consists in the power of self-recovery, so 
that a man cannot have his flank turned, cannot be 
out-generaUed, but put him where you will, he stands. 
This can only be by his preferring truth to his past 
apprehension of truth ; and his alert acceptance of 
it| from whatever quarter; the intrepid convictimi 



ibaX his kw8, bis reklions to society, Us Christiaii*- 
ity, bis world, may at any time be superseded and 
decease. 

There are degrees in idealism. We learn first to 
play with it academically, as the magnet was once a 
toy. Then we see in the heyday of youth and poet- 
ry that it may be true, that it is true in gleams and 
firagments. Then, its countenance waxes stem aod 
grand, and we see that it must be true. It now 
shows itself ethical and practical. We learn tbai 
God 18 ; that he is in me ; and that all things are 
shadows of him. The idealism of Berkeley is only 
a crude statement of the idealism of Jesus, and that 
again is a crude statement of the fiict, that all nature 
is the rapid efflux of goodness executing and orpn* 
ising itself. Much more obviously is hisUMry and the 
state of the world at any one time directly depend- 
ent on the intellectual classification dien existing in 
die ooinds of men. The things which are dear to 
men at this hour are so on account of the ideas 
which have emerged on th^r mental borison, and 
which cause the present order of things as a tree 
bears its apples* A new d^ee of cidture would 
instantly revolufionize the entire systma of human 
pursuits. 

Conversation is a game of circles. In conversa- 
tion we pluck up the termini which bound the com- 
mon of silence on every side. The parties are not 
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to be judged by •die spirit they partake and even re- 
press under this Pentecost. To-morrow they w9 
have receded from this high-water mark. To-m<ff^ 
row you shall find them stooping under the old pack- 
saddles. Yet let us enjoy the cloyen flame whilst it 
glows on our walls. When each new speaker strikes 
a new li^t, emancipates us from the oppression of 
the last speaker, to oppress us with the greatness and 
exclusiveness of his own thought, then yields us to 
another redeemer, we seem to recover our rights, to 
become men. O, what truths profound and executa- 
ble only in ages and orbs are supposed in the an- 
nouncement of every truth ! In commixi hours, so- 
ciety sits cold and statuesque. We all stand watt- 
ii^, empty, — knowing, possibly, that we can be 
ftiB, surrounded by mighty sjrmbols which are not 
symbols to us, but prose and trivial toys. Then 
Cometh the god, and converts the statues into fiery 
men, and by a flash of his eye bums up the val 
which shrouded all things, and the meaning of the 
very furniture, of tup and saucer, of chair and clock 
and tester, is manifest. The facts which loomed so 
large in the fogs of yesterday, — property, climate, 
breedkig, personal beauty, and the like, have strange- 
ly changed their proportions. All that we reck- 
oned setded shakes and rattles ; and literatures, cit- 
ies, climates, religions, leave their foundations, and 
dance before our eyes. And yet here again see the 
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swift circumspection ! Good as is discourse, silence 
18 better, and shames it. Tiie length of the discourse 
indicates the distance of thought betwixt the speaker 
and the hearer. If they were at a perfect under- 
standing in any part, no words would be necessaiy 
thereon. If at one in all parts, no words would be 
suffered. 

Literature is a point outside of our hodiernal cir- 
cle, through which a new one may be described. 
The use of literature is to afford us a platfonn 
whence we may conmiand a view of our present 
Bfe, a purchase by which we may move it. We 
fin otnrselves with ancient learning, install ourselves 
the best we can in Greek, in Punic, in Roman hous- 
es, only that we may wiselier see French, English, 
and American houses and modes of living. In like 
manner, we see literature best from the midst of wild 
nature, or from the dm of afiairs, or from a high re- 
Bgion. The 6eld cannot be well seen from within 
the field. The astronomer must have his diameter 
of the earth's orbit as a base to find the parallax of 
any star. 

Therefore we value the poet. All the argument 
and all ibe wisdom is not in the encyclopedia, or the 
treatise on metaphysics, or the Body of Divinity, but 
m the sonnet or the play. In my daily work I incline 
to repeat my old steps, and do not believe in reme- 
dial force, in the power of change and reform. But 



some Petnrcb or Ariosto, illed with the new wba 
of bis imagiiKation, writes roe an ode or a brisk ro- 
Bunce, full ot daring tbought and actioq. He smites 
and arouses me witb bis sbriU tones, bredcs up my 
whole cham of habits, and I open my eye on my 
own possibUities. He daps wings to the sides of all 
the solid dd lumber of the world, and I am capable 
once more of qboosing a straight path in theory and 
practice. 

We haye the same need to command a view of th0 
religion of the world. We can never see Christian* 
ity from the catechism : — from the pastures, from a 
boat in the pond, from amidst the songs of wood* 
birds, we possibly may. Cleansed by the elemental 
light and wind, steeped in the sea of beautiful forms 
which the field offers us, we may chance to cast a 
right glance back upon biography. Chrisdanity is 
righdy dear to the best of mankind ; yet was there 
never a young philosopher whose breeding had fallen 
into the Christian church, by whom that brave text 
of Paul's was not specially prized : — " Then shall 
also the Son be subject unto Him who put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all." Let the 
claims and virtues of persons be never so great and 
welcome, the instinct of man presses eagerly onward 
to the impersonal and illimitable, and gladly arms it* 
self against the dogmatism of bigots with this geo/eat* 
ous word out of the book itself. 



The natural world may be conceived of as a sys- 
tem of concentric circles, and we now and tben de^ 
tect in nature sligfat dislocations, which apprize us that 
dns surface on which we now stand is not fixed, but 
sliding. These manifold tenacious quafities, dns 
chembtrjr and vegetation, these metals and animals, 
which seem to stand there for their own sake, are 
means and methods only, — are words of God, and 
as fugitive as other words. Has the naturalist or 
chemist learned his craft, who has explored the grav- 
ity of atoms and the elective affinities, who has not 
yet dbcemed the deeper law whereof this is only' a 
partial or approximate statement, namely, that like 
draws to like ; and that the goods which belong to 
you gravitate to you, and need not be pursued with 
parnis and cost ? Tet is that statement approximate 
also, and not final. Omnipresence is a higher fact. 
Not through subtle, subterranean channels need fiiend 
and fact be drawn to their counterpart, but, rightly 
considered, these things proceed fi*om the eternal 
generation of the soul. Cause and efifect are two 
sides of one fact. 

The same law of eternal procession ranges all that 
we call the virtues, and extinguishes each in the Hgfat 
of a better. The great man will not be prudent m 
the popular sense ; all his prudence wiB be so much 
deduction from his grandeur. But it behooves each 
to see, when he sacrifices prudence, to what god he 
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devotes it ; if to ease and pleasure, he bad better be 
prudent still ; if to a great trust, be can well spare 
bis mule and panniers who bas a winged cbariot in- 
stead. Geoffrey draws .on bis boots to go tbroug^ 
tbe woods, tbat bis feet may be safer from the bite 
of snakes ; Aaron never thinks of such a peril. In 
many years neither is harmed by such an accidei^ 
Yet it seems to me, that, with every precaution yoa 
take against such an evU, you put yourself into tbe 
power (^ the evil. I suppose that the highest pm* 
dence is the lowest prudence. Is this too sudden a 
rusking from the centre to the verge of our orbit ? 
Think how many times we shall fall back into pitiful 
calculations before we take up our rest in the great 
sentiment, or make the verge of to-day the new cen- 
tre. Besides, your bravest sentiment is familiar 
to the humblest men. The poor and the low have 
their way of expressing the last facts of philosopliy 
as well as you. ^^ Blessed be nothing," and ^^the 
worse things are, the better they are," are prov- 
erbs which express the transcendentalism of common 
life. 

One man's justice is another's injustice ; om 
man's beauty, another's ugliness ; one man's wisdom) 
another's folly ; as one beholds the same objepts from 
a higher point. One man thinks justice consists in 
paying debts, and has no measure in his abhorrence 
of another who is very remiss in this duly, and makes 



the creditor wait tediously. But that second m^ 
has his own way of looking at things ; asks himself 
which debt must I pay first, the debt to the rich, oe 
the debt to the poor ? the debt of money, or the 
debt of thought to mankind, of genius to nature? 
For you, O broker ! there is no other principle but 
arithmetic. For me, commerce is of trivial import ; 
love, faith, truth of character, the aspiration of man, 
these are sacred ; nor can I detach one duty, like 
you, from all other duties, and concentrate my forces 
mechanically on the payment of moneys. Let me 
Uve onward ; you shall find that, thoi^ slower, the 
progress of my character will liquidate all these 
debts without injustice to higher claims. If a man 
should dedicate himself to the payment of notes, 
would not this be injustice ? Does he owe no debt 
but money ? And are all claims on him to be post- 
poned to a landlord's or a banker's ? 

There is no virtue which is final ; all are initial. 
The virtues of society are vices of the saint. The } 
terror of reform is the discovery that we must cast 
away our virtues, or what we have always esteemed 
such, into the same pit that has consumed our grosser 
vices. 

" Forgive his crimes, forgive hie virtaei too» 
Those smaller faults, half converts to the right." 

It is the highest power of divine moments that 
they abolish our contritions also. I accuse myself 
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of slodi and nnproGtaUeness day bj day ; but i^tea 
these waves of Giod flow into me, I no kmger reckoa 
lost tone. I no kmger poorly compute my possiUe 
a duevement by wbat remains to me of the m(»tb 
or the year; for these moments confinr a sort of 
omni pres en ce and omnipotence which asks nothiDg 
of duration, but sees that the energy of the mind 
is commensurate with the work to be d<me, without 

oine* 

And thus, O circukr iriiik>80pher, I hear some 
reader exchim, you lutTe arrived at a fine Fyr- 
ffaonism, at un equiralence and indifierency of a8 
actions, and would fain teach us that, tf tse ore 
frve, forsoodi, our crimes may be lively stones 
out of ,idiich we shall construct the temple of Ae 
true (Sod ! 

I am not carefiil to justify myself. Z own I am 
^ddened by seeing the predominance of the saccha* 
rine principle throughout vegetable nature, and not 
less by beholding in morab that unrestrained inun- 
dation of the principle of good into every cUnk 
and hole diat sdfishness has left open, yea, into 
sdfishness and sin itself; so that no evil is pure, 
nor hell itself without its extreme satisfactions. 
But lest I should mislead any when I have ray 
own head and obey my whims, let me remind 
tfie reader that I am only an experimenter. Do 
not set the least value on what I do, or the least 
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diftc^edk on wiiat I do not, as if I preliraltd to set* 
di» any tUng as true or false. I unsettle all things. 
No fiicts are to me sacred ; ncme are profane ; I 
simply «[periaient, an endless sedcer, with no Past 
at my back. 

Yet tl^ iiM^essant moyement and pre^esrion which 
att thmgs pifftake eould never become sensible to us 
but l^ contrast to some prbciple of fix^xe or 
stability in the soul. Whilst the eternal genera- 
tiiui of circles proceeds, the eternal generator abides. 
That central hfe is somewhat superior to creation) 
siqperior to knowle<%e and thought, and contafais 
aU its circles. jPor ever it labors to create a life 
aad thought as krge and excellent as itself ; but in 
mn ; for that Which is made inducts how to nudce 
a better. 

Thus there is no sleep, no pause, no preservation, 
but aU things renew, germinate, and spring. Why 
should we import rags and relics into the new hour f 
Nature ebhors the old, and old age seems Ae only 
disease ; aU others run into this one. We caU it by 
rihany names, *- fever, intempeimce, insanity, stupid- 
ity, and crime ; they are all forms of <M age ; diey 
aie rest, conservatism, appropriation, inertia, not new- 
ness, not the way onward. We grizzle every day. 
I see no need of it. Whilst we converse with what 
is above us, we do not grow old, but grow young, 
lafieiney, youth, receptive, aspiring, with refigioos 
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wf% looknig opmord, oouDtt itself notfaiiig, and aten* 
dons kself to the instruction flowing finom all flidea. 
But tbe man and woman of seventy assume to know 
dly ibejr hare outltred tbek hope, tbej renounce aspi- 
ration, accept the actual for the necessary, and talk 
down to the yovng. Let them, then, become organs 
of tbe Holy Ghost ; let them be lovers ; let them be- 
hold truth ; and their eyes are upMed, their wrinkleB 
smoothed, they are perfumed again vfiAi hope and 
power. Thb old age ought not to creep on a ho- 
ipM mind. In nature ev^ moment is new ; the 
past is alwajrs swallowed and forgotten ; the conmig 
only is sacred. Nothing is secure but life, transitbn, 
the energizing spirit* No love can be bound by oath 
or covenant to secure it agamst a hi^er love. Ne 
truth so sublime but it may be trivial to-morrow in 
tbe light of new thoughts. People wish to be set- 
tled ; only as far as they are unsettled is there any 
hope for them» 

Life is a series of surprises. We do not guess 
to-day the mood, the pleasure, the power of to- 
morrow, when we are building up our being. Of 
lower states, — of acts of routine and sense, — wecaii 
tell somewhat; but the masterpieces of God, the total 
growths and universal movements of the soul, ha 
hideth ; they are incalculable. I can know that 
truth is divine and helpful ; but bow it shaU help me 
I can have no guess, tar m to be is the soke iidet of 



«» to fcnov. Tbe now posUioa of die advaaciog man 
has all tbe powers of tbe old, yet bas tbem all new* 
It carries in its bosom all tbe energies of tbe past, 
y€t is itself an exbalation of tbe morning. I cast 
away in this new moment all my once boarded knowl* 
edge, as vacant and vain. Now, for tbe first time, 
seem I to know any tbiog rigbtly. Tbe simplest 
words, — we do not know wbat tbey mean, except 
when we love and aspire. 

Tbe difference between talents and cbaracter is 
adroitness to keep the old and trodden round, and 
power wad courage to make a new road to new and 
better ^als. Cbaracter makes an overpowering 
present ; a cheerful, determined hour, which fortifies 
all the company, by making them see that much is 
possible and excellent that was not thought of. 
Character dulls tbe impression of particular events. 
When we see the conqueror, we do not tbmk much 
of any one battle or success. We see that we bad 
exaggerated the difiicidty. It was easy to him. 
The great man is not convulsible or tormentable ; 
events pass over him without much impression. Peo- 
ple say sometimes, ' See what I have overcome ; 
see how cheerful I am ; see how completely I have 
triumphed over these black events^' Not if tbey 
still remind me of the black event. True conquest 
is the causing the calamity to fade and disappear, as 
an early cloud of insignificant result in a history so 
hrge and advancing. 
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The one thing which W9 seek with iosstiable de- 
Ae is to forget oursdfeS) to be surprised out of our 
propriety, to lose our s em pi t er ual memory, and to do 
something without knowing how or whj ; in short, to 
draw a new circle. Nothing great was ever achieved 
without enthusmsm. The way of life is wonderful : 
it b by abandonment. The great moments of histo- 
ry are the feciUties of performance dnrough the 
strength of ideas, as the wmks of getmis and re- 
Kgion. *• A man,*' said Oliver CromweD, ** nev«r 
rises so hi^ as when he knows not whither he is go- 
ing." Dreams and druricenness, the use of opium 
and alcohol are the semUance and counterfdt of 
this oracular genius, and hence iSieir dangerous at- 
traction for men. For the like reason, they ask the 
aid of wild passions, as m gaming and wu*, to ape io 
some manner these flames and generosities of die 
heart 
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Go, gpeed the itan of Thought 
On to their shining goals ; — 
The sower scatters broad his seed. 
The wheat thou strew*st be souls. 
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Evert substance is negadTely electric to that 
ifiUeh stands above it in the chemical tables, posi« 
tiveljr to that wluch stands below it. Water dis- 
solves wood, and iron, and salt ; air dissolves water ; 
eiectric fire dissolves air, but the intellect dissolves 
be, ^vi^, laws, method, and the subtlest unnamed 
idations of nature, in its restsdess menstruum. Intel- 
lect lies behind genius, which Is intellect constructive. 
Intellect is the simple power anterior to all action or 
eoDBtruction. Gladly would I unfold in cahn degrees 
a natural history of the intellect, but what man has 
jet been able to mark the steps and boundaries of 
tet transparent essence? The first questions are 
always to be asked, and the wisest doctor is grav- 
elled by the inquisitiveness of a child. How can we 
qieak of the action of the mind under any divisions, 
as of its knowledge, of its ethics, of its works, and 
80 forth, since it raehs wUl into perception, kno^ 
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•dge into ael? Each becoaies die other. IlMif 
alooe k. Its Tiskm is doc like the riaioa of die ejtf 
but is union with the things known. 

Intellect and iotellection signify to die common etf 
consideration of abstract truth. The consid^rationi 
of time and place, of yon and me, of profit and hurt, 
tyrannize over most men's nuods.' Intellect sep- 
arates the fact considered from you^ frt>m all local 
and personal reference, and discerns it as if it exist- 
ed for its own sake. Heraclitus looked upon the 
affK^tions as dense and colored mials* In Ami f<^'of 
gpod and evil affecdons, it is hard for bmhi to wdBi 
fiffvard in a straight line, Intelfeot is void of aAo- 
lion, and sees an object as it stands in the light of 
•eieiice, cool and disengsged. The intdlect goes oal 
ff the individual, floate over its own personality, and 
regards it as a foot, and not as / and mme. Ho who 
is immersed m what concerns person or place can- 
not see the problem of existence. This the intd« 
bet always pondeis. Nature shows all things formed 
and bound. The intellect pierces the form, over* 
leaps the wall, detects intrinsic likeness between re* 
mote things, and reduces aU tbii^ into a few pri»- 
eiples. 

The makxog a fact the subject of thought raises it* 
AU that mass of mental and moral phenomena, whidi 
we do not make objects of voluntary thougl^ come 
witbin the power of fortune ; ib^ oonststnte the dr* 



of (kfl]r life ; diey tre nAject to obaagt, 

to lioar, and hope. Erery men bebokk his hiimnn 

coadition with a degKe of melancboljr. As a ship 

i^rooocl is battered by tha wa¥es> so man, impris* 

ooed in mortal life, lies open to tbe mercy of eomiif 

€vei^. But a truth, separated by the btellect, is 

■o kMager a subject of destiny. We behold it as a 

gpd upraised above care aad fear. And so any fael 

m our life, or any record of our fancies or refleo* 

tions, disentangled from tbe web of our 4inooiiscious* 

aeas, beoa m es an ohyeot impersonal and immortal. 

1x is the past restored, but embalmed. A better art 

than tfiat of Egjrpt has taken fear and corruption out 

of it* It is eviscerated of care. It is offisred fer 

aeienGe. What is addressed to us fer contenq>latioii 

dons not threaten us, but makes us intellectual be» 



The growlh of tbe intellect is iqpostaaeous in ^reiy 
expansion. The mind that grows could not prsdiol 
the times, the means, the mode of that spontoieity. 
God enters by a private door into «very indKridual* 
Long prior to tbe age of reiection is the thinking of 
the mind. Out of darkness, it came insensAly mto 
tbe marvellous light of to-day. In the period of iiv* 
iiQcy it accepted and disposed of all impressions from 
die surrounding creation after its ovvn way. Whal* 
ever aiqr mind doth or saith is after a law; and 
Ibis native law remains over it after it has come M 
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y e ieol km or contckHis tfaoi^. Id the most 
pedaolic, btroverted self-icNrmeiiter'^ life, the ffe9> 
9$t part u incitlculabb \^ hinii tmforeseen, unimagmir 
ble, and musC be, until he can take himself up by ijk 
own ears. What am I ? What has my wiU dcme to 
make me that I am ? Nothmg. I have been floatedi 
into this thought, diis hour, this connection of erents^ 
by secret cmrents of might and mmd, and my in- 
genuity and wil&lness have not thwarted, have not 
iMded to an appreciaUe d^ree* 
. Our spcmtaneous action is always the best. Yo« 
euHX>t, witb your best deliberation and heed, oome 
MO dose to any question as yotnr spontaneous gkmoe 
^lall bring you, whilst you rise from your bed, or 
mUk abroad in the momtng after meditating the mat* 
4er before sleep on the previous night. Our think* 
ing is a pious. reception. Our truth of thought is 
iberefore vitiated as much i^ too viident direction 
given by our will, as by too great negligeoce. We 
do not determine what we w^ think. We obIj opee 
our senses, clear away, as we can, all obstrucdoft 
from the fact, and suffer the intellect to see. We 
bave Uitle control over our thoughts. We are die 
prisoners of ideas. They catch us up for moments 
into their heaven, and so fuUy engage us, that we taka 
no thought for the morrow, gaze like children, with* 
put an effort to make them otn* own. By and by we 
fell out of that rapture, bethink us where we have 
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been, what we have seen, and repeat, as truly as we 
can, what we have beheld. As far as we can recall 
these ecstasies, we* carry away in the inefiace&bfe 
memory the result, and all men and all the ages con- 
firm it. It is called Truth. But the moment we 
cease to report, and attempt to correct and contrive, 
it is not truth. 

K we consider what persons have stimulated and 
pro6ted us, we shall perceive the superiority of the 
spontaneous or intuitive principle over the arithmeti- 
cal or logical. The first contains the second, but 
virtual and latent. We want, in every man, a long 
logic ; we cannot pardon the absence of it, but h 
mu^t not be spoken. Logic b the procession or 
proportionate unfolding of the intuition ; but its vir- 
tue is as silent method ; the moment it would appear 
as propositions, and have a separate value, it is 
worthless. 

In every man's mind, some images, words, and 
facts remain, without effort on his part to imprint 
them, which others forget, and afterwards these illus- 
trate to him important laws. All our progress is an 
unfolding, like the vegetable bud. You have first an 
instinct, then an opinion, then a knowledge, as the 
plant has root, bud, and fniit. Trust the instmct to 
the end, though you can render no reason. It is vam 
to hurry it. By trusting it to the end, it shall ripen 
into truth, and you shall know why you believe. 
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Each mind has its own method. A tme man nevtt' 
acquires after college rules. What you hare aggr^ 
^ted b a natural manner surprises and delights whea 
it is produced. For we cannot oversee each other's 
•ecret And hence the diffisrences between men in 
natural endowment are insi^ficant in comparison 
with their common wealth. Do you think the porter 
and the cook have no anecdotes, no experiences, no 
wonders for you f Every body knows as much as 
Ae savant. The walls of rude minds are scrawled 
flfi over with facts, with thoughts* They shall mie 
iby bring a lantern and read the inscriptions. Every 
ttian, in the degree in wUch he has wit and culture, 
finds his curiosity inflamed concemii^ the modes of 
living and thinking of other men, and especially of 
ibose classes whose minds have not been subdued if 
the drill <^ school education. 

This instinctive action never ceases in a healthy 
pnnd, but becomes richer and more frequent in its 
informations through all states of culture. At last 
eomes the era of reflection, when we not only ob*- 
serve, but take pains to observe ; when we of set 
purpose sit down to consider an abstract truth ; when 
ve keep the mind's eye open, whilst we converse, 
whilst we read, whilst we act, intent to learn die 
•ecret law of some class of &cts« 

What is the hardest task in the world ? To thmk* 
I would put myself in the attitude to look in the eyt 



•» «bstrftct trodi, aiul I cannot. I Uench and witb- 
dfcvw on this side and on that. I seem to know what 
he meant who said, No man can see God &ce to 
fsuie and live. For example, a man explores the 
basis of ciril goTemineitf. Let hina intend his nmid 
without respite, without rest, in one (firection. Hit 
best heed long tkne avails him nothing. Yet thoughts 
ore flitting before him. We all but apprehend, ws 
dimly forebode die truth. We say, I will walk abroad 
and the truth wiU take form and clearness to me* 
We go forth, but cannot find it. It seems as if w«s 
needed ooty the stillness and composed attitude of the 
library to seize the thought. But we come in, and 
9xm as &r from it as at first. Then, in a moment, 
aed unannounced, the truth appears. A certdn, 
wwideriBg Hght appears, and is the distinction, the 
principle, we wanted. But the oracle comes, because 
we had previously laid siege to the shrine. It seems 
as tf the law of the inteBect resemUed that law of 
n^ure by which we now inspire, now expire Am 
breadi ; by which the heart now draws in, then hurls 
out die blood, — the law of undulation. 60 now 
]Foe must labor with your brams, and iu>w you must 
finbear your activity, and see what the great Soul 
simweth. 

The immortafity of man is as legitimately preached 
fifOfii the intellections as from the moral voKtioiis. 
Eireiy iatdlection is mainly {Nrospecthre. Its pree* 



€Bt value is its least. Inspect what ddights yottii 
Plutarch, m ^lakspeare, in Cervantes. Each tmA 
that a writer acquires is a lantern, which be ttmis fott 
oo what facts and thoughts lay already in his mind, 
and behold, all the mats and rubbish which had lit* 
tered his garret become precious. Every trivial fret 
in his private'biography becomes an illustration of thb 
sew principle, revisits the day, and delights all nw 
by its piquancy and new charm. Men say, Whcff 
did he get this ? and think there was somethbg divine 
in his life. But no ; they have myriads of facts just 
as good, would they only get a lamp to ransack tbdi 
ittics withal. 

We are all wbe. The difference betweai per- 
sons is not in wisdom but in art. I knew, in an aa^ 
demical club, a person who alwajrs deferred to me, 
who, seeing my whim for writing, fancied that my ex- 
periences had somewhat superior ; whilst I saw tbtt 
liis experiences were as good as mine. Give them to 
me, and I would make the same use of them. He 
held the old ; he hc^s the new ; I had the habit of 
tacking together the old and the new, which he Si 
not use to exercise. This may hold in the great tsr 
amples. Perhaps if we shoidd meet Shakspeare, iro 
should not be conscious of any steep inferiority ; no: 
blit of a great equality, — only that he possessed a 
strange skill of using, of classifying, his facts, wUch 
we lacked. For, notwithstanding our utter 
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pneky to produce ai^ thing like Hamlet and Othello, 
see the perfect reception this wit, and immense 
knowledge of life, and liquid eloquence 6nd in as all. 

If you gather apples in the sunshine, or make hay, 
or hoe com, and then retire within doors, and shut 
your eyes, and press then) with your hand, you shaH 
still see apples hanging in the bright light,^ with boughs 
mid leaves thereto, or the tasselled grass, or the com- 
flags, and this for five or six hours afterwards. There 
lie the impressions on the retentive organ, though you 
knew it not. So lies the whole series of natural ira* 
ages with which your life has made you acquainted 
in your memory, though you know it not, and a thriB 
0f passion flashes light on their dailc chamber, and 
tbe active power seizes instantly die fit image, as the 
word of its momentary thought. 

It is long ere we discover how rich we are; 
Otnr history, we are sinre, is quite tame : we have 
mtthbg to vmrite, nothing to infer. But our wiser 
years still run back to the despised recoUections of 
diildhood, and always we are fishing up some won- 
derfid article out of that pond ; until, by and by, we 
begin to suspect that the biography of the one foolish 
person we know is, in reality, nothing less than the 
Bimiature paraphrase of the hundred volumes of tbef 
Univ«rsal History. *> 

In the intellect constructive, which we poptdarly 
designate by the word Oenius, We observe the samer 
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iNilanoe of two elements as in intellect receptive. 
The constructive intellect prockices thoi^bts, senten- 
ces, poems, plans, designs, systems. It is the gener* 
ation of the mind, the marriage of thought wkh na- 
ture. To genius must always go two gifts, the thought 
and the publication. The first is revelation, always 
a miracle, which no frequency of oocunrence or in- 
cessant study can ever familiarize, but wliicfa most 
always leave the inquirer stupid mth wonder. It b 
the advent of truth into the world, a form o( thou^ 
now, for the first time, bursting into the universe, a 
child of the old eternal soul, a piece of gaiuine and 
inimeasoraUe greatness. It seems, for the time, to 
inherit all that baa yet existed, and to dfetate to the 
uobom. It afiects every thought of man, and goes 
to fashion every institution. But to make it availa- 
Ucy it needs a vehicle or art by which it is conveyed 
to men. To be commui«caUe, it must become pic- 
ture or sensible object. We must learn the laiq^isaga 
of facts. The most wonderful inspirations die with 
their subject, if be has no hand to paint them lo the 
senses. The ray of light passes iavisiMe throu^ 
ipace, and only when it faHs on an otsject is it seen. 
When the spiritual energy is directed on sometUi^ 
outward, then it is a thought. The idation between 
it^ and you first makes you, the vahie of yoM, i^par- 
ent to me. The rich, inventive gemiu of the pouoter 
must ha smothered and lost for want of the power of 
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drawing, and in our happy .hours we sbouM be n 
haustible poets, if once we could break through the 
silence into adequate rhyme. As all men hare sonie 
access to primary truth, so all have some art or pow* 
er of communication in their head, but only in tlM 
artist does it descend into the hand. There b an in- 
equality, whose laws we do not yet know, between 
two men and between two moments of the same man, 
in respect to thb faculQr. In common hours, we 
have the same facts as in the uncommon or inspired, 
but they do not sit for their portraits ; they are not de- 
tached, but lie in a web. The tiiought of genius is 
spoKitaneous ; but the power of picture or expres* 
sioD, in the most enriched and flowing nature, inqJiei 
a mixture of will, a certain control over the spontane- 
ous states, without whkh no production is potsibfe. 
It is a conversion of all nature ioto the rhetoric of 
thought, under the eye of judgment, with a streau* 
ous exercise of choice. And yet the imaginative 
vocalHilary seems to be^ spontaneous also. ' It does 
not flow from experienc6i «nly er mainly, but from a 
richer source. Not b^ aaf eonseioiis imitatba of 
particular forn^ are the grand strokes of the paiDlar 
executed, but by repairii^ to the fountain-head of all 
forms in his mind. Who is the first drawing-master i 
Without mstruction we kiK>w very well the ideal of 
the human fi»in. A child knows if an arm or a kg 
bo distorled in a picture, if the attitude be natural er 
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I^and, or mean, tbougb be has never recmred anj n- 
fltniction in drawings or heard any conversation on 
ibe snbjeet, nor <to I^msdf draw with correctness a 
•in^ feature. A good form strikes all eyes pleas* 
andy, long before they have any science on the sub- 
ject, and a beauufu) face sets twenty hearts in palpita- 
tioo, (NTior to all consideration of the roechamcal pro- 
portions of the features and head. We may owe to 
dceanis some light on the fountain of this skill ; for, 
as soon as we let our will go, and let the unconscious 
states ensue, see what cunning draughtsmen we are ! 
We entertain oursdves with wonderful forms of men, 
ot women, of animals, of gardens, of woods, and <rf' 
monsters, and the mystic pencil wherewith we then 
draw has no awkwardness or inexperience, no mea- 
greness or poverty ; it can design well, and group 
well ; its composition is full of art, its colors are weB 
laid on, and the whole canvas which it pamts is life- 
like, and apt to touch us with terror, with tenderness, 
with desire, and with grief. Neither are die artbt's 
copies from experience ever mere copies, but al- 
ways touched and softened by tints from this ideal 
domain. 

The conditions essential to a constructive mind do 
not appear to be so often combined but that a good 
sentence or verse remains fresh and memorable for a 
kHig time. Yet when we write with ease, and come 
out inID the free air of thought, we seem to be at- 



sored that notUng is easier than to (Continue this com- 
nmnication at pleasure. Up, down, around, the king- 
dom of thought has no inclosurft, but the Muse 
makes us free of her city. Well, the world has a 
million writers. One would think, then, that good 
thought would be as familiar as air and water, and 
ibe gifts of each new hoiur would exclude the last. 
Yet we can count aH our good books ; nay, I remem- 
ber any beautiful verse for twenty years. It is true 
that the discerning intellect of the world is always 
mtich in advance of the creative, so that there are 
many competent judges of the best book, and few 
writers of the best books. But some of the condi- 
ti<ms of intellectual construction are of rare occur- 
rence. The intellect is a whole, and demands in- 
tegrity in every work. This is resisted equally by a 
nan's devotion to a sin^e thought, and by his ambi- 
tioQ to c<Hnlmie too many. 

Truth is our element of life, yet if a man fasten 
his attention on a sin^e aspect of truth, and apply 
lumseif to that akme for a long time, (he truth be- 
comes distorted and not itself, but fiikehood ; herein 
resembling the air, which is our natural element, and 
the breath of our nostrib, but if a stream of the same 
be directed on the hoiy for a time, it causes cold, 
fever, and even death. How wearisome the gram- 
marian, the phrenologist, the political or religious fa- 
iMttie, or incfeed any possessed mortal whose balance 



19 lost bjr tbe exi^geradon of a sin^ topic. It k 
iacipient iosanitjr. Every thought is a pris<» abo. 
I cannot see whi#you see, because I am cai^ht up 
hy a strong wind, and blown so far b one direcckm 
ibat I am out of the hoop of yomr horicon. 

Is it any better, if the student, to arotd this ofience, 
and to liberaHxe hfansdf, aims to make a mechanieal 
whole of history, or science, or philosoj^y, by a 
awnerical addition of all the faets diat kil within hb 
vistoii ? The world refuses to be analjrzed by addi* 
lion and subtraction. When we are young, we spend 
SMich time and pains in filling our Dote4K>oks widi 
aM definitions of Religion, Lore, Poetry, Polities, 
Art, in the hope that, in the course of a few jeers, 
w# shall have condensed into our eocydopsBdia the 
net value of all the theories at vrbkh the wcH'kl hu 
yet arrived. Btirt year after year our tdbles get bo 
completraess, and at last we discover diat oiff curve 
is a parabola, whose arcs will nevw meet. 

Neither by detachment, neither by aggregation, is 
the integrity of the intdlect tranaoiitted to its works, 
but by a vigilance which brings the intrilect in its 
greatness and best state to operate every moment. 
It must have the same wiioleness wbiob natmv has. 
Altboiigh no diligence can rebuild die universe in a 
model, bf ^ best aocumalation or diqK>sitioo of de* 
taHs^ yet does the worid rea{qpear in miniature in 
•veiy event, so dm all the laws of Minre may be 
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nmd in tbe snmQest fact. The intdlect must hare 

the like perfection in its apprehension and m its 

works. For this reason, an inctaiK or mercury of 

intellactual proficiency is the perception of identity. 

We talk with accomplished persons who appear to 

be irtrangers in nature. The cloud, the tree, the 

turf, the bird are not thmrs, have nothing of them : 

ibe worid b only their lodging and table. But the 

poet, whose verses are to be spheral and complete* 

is one whom Nature cannot deceive, whatsoever face 

of strangeness she may put on. -He feels a strict 

ooBsai^uini^, and detects more likeness than variety 

in dl her dnnges. We are stung by the desire fer 

mm thought ; but when we receive a new thought, it 

is cMily the old thought with a new face, and thou^ 

we make it our own, we instantly crave another ; we 

are not really enriched. For the truth was in vs 

before it was reflected to us from natural objects ; 

and the (»t^bund genius will cast the likeness of all 

creatures into every product of his wit. 

But if the constructive powers are rare, and it is 
given to few men to be poets, yet every man is a re- 
ceiver of this descending holy ghost, and may wdl 
study the laws of its influx. Exactly parallel is the 
whole rule of intellectual duty to the rule of moral 
duty. A self^lenial, no less austere than the saint's, 
is demanded of the scholar. He must worship truth, 
and forego all things for that, and choose defeat and 
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piin, to that Ub treasure in diou^ is thwefajr aqg- 
mented. ^ 

Ood offers to every mind its choice between tru/k 
and repose. Take which you please, — you can 
never have both. Between these, as a pendulum, 
man oscillates. He in whom the love of repose pre- 
dominates will accept the first creed, the first philosr 
ophy, the first political party he meets, — most like- 
ly his father's. He gets rest, commodity, and repu- 
tation ; but he shuts the door of truth. He in whom 
the love oS truth {uredominates will keep hinaself 
aloof from all moorings, and afloat. He will abstain 
firom dogmatism, and recognize all the of^KMite nega- 
tions, between which, as walls, his being is swung. 
He submits to the inconvenience of suspense and im- 
perfect opinion, but he is a candidate for truth, as 
the other is not, and respects the highest law of his 
being. 

The circle of the green earth he must measure 
with his shoes, to find the man who can yield Mm 
truth. He shall then know that there is somewhat 
more blessed and great in hearing than in speaking. 
Happy is the hearing man ; unhappy the speaking 
man. As long as I bear truth, 1 am bathed by a 
beautiful element, and am not conscious of any limits 
to my nature. The su^estions are thousandfold that 
I hear and see. The waters of the great deep have 
ingress and egress to the soul. But if I speak» I de« 
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fine, I confine, and am less. When Socrates speaks. 
Lysis and Menexenus are afflicted by no shame that 
diey do not speak. They also are good. He like- 
wise defers to them, loves them, whilst he speaks. 
Because a true and natural man contains and is die 
same truth which an eloquent man ardculates : but in 
the eloquent man, because he can ardculate it, it 
seems something the less to reside, and he turns to 
these silent beautiful with the more mclinadon and 
respect. The ancient sentence said. Let us be silent, 
for so are the gods. Silence is a solvent that destroys 
personality, and gives us leave to be great and uni- 
versal. Every man's progress is throng a succes- 
sion of teachers, each of whom seems at die time to 
have a superlative influence, but it at last gives place 
to a new. Frankly let him accept it aS. Jesus 
says, Leave father, mother, house and lands, and fol- 
low me. Who leaves all, receives more. TUs b 
as true intdlectually as morally. Each new mind 
we approach seems to require an abdicati<Hi of aH 
our past and present possessions. A new doctrine 
seems, at first, a subversion of all our opinions, tastes, 
and manner of living. Such has Swedenborg, such 
has Kant, such has Coleridge, such has Hegel or his 
interpreter Cousin, seemed to many young men m this 
country. Take thankfully and heartily all they can 
give. Exhaust them, wresde with them, let them 
not go until their blessing be won, and, after a short 
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If Urn cBiinaj will be ovtrpast, tbe excess of it* 
fluence withdrawn, and they will be no longer at 
alarming meteor, but one more bright star shinbg se- 
reneljr in your heaven, and blending its li^t with alt 
your day. 

But whilst he pves himself up unreservedly to that 
which draws him, because that is his own, he is to 
lefuse himself to that which draws him not, whatso- 
ever fame and authority may attend it, because it is 
not his own. Entire self-reliance belongs to the in- 
tellect. One sold is a counterpoise of all souls, as a 
capillary column of water is a balance for the sea. 
It must treat things, and books, and sovereign genius, 
as itself also a sovereign. If ^schylus be that man 
he is taken fior, he has not yet done his office, whea 
be has educated the learned of Europe for a thousand 
years. He is now to approve himself a master of 
delight to me also. If he cannot do that, all his 
fame shall avail him nothing with roe. I were a fool 
not to sacrifice a thousand ^scbyluses to my intel- 
lectual integrity. Especially take the same ground 
in regard to abstract truth, the science of the mind. 
The Bacon, , the Spmoza, the Hume, ScheBing, 
Kant, or whosoever propounds to you a philosophy of 
the mind, is only a more or less awkward translator 
of things in your consciousness, which you have also 
•your way of seeing, perhaps of denominating. Say, 
then, instead of too timidly poring into his obscure 
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\y dMt he has not succeeded m reDdering bade to 
you your consciousness. He has not succeeded; 
now let another try. If Plato canooCy peihaps Spi* 
noza wilL If Spinoza cannot, then perhaps Kant* 
Anyhow, when at kst it is done, you will find it b 
no recondite, but a simple, natural, common state, 
iprhich the writer restores to you. 

But let us end these didacdcs* I will not, thou^ 
the subject might provoke it, speak to the open ques* 
tkm between Truth and Lore. I shall not presume 
to interfere in the old pditics of the skies ; — *^ The 
oherubim know most ; the seraphim lore most." 
The gods shall setde their own quarrels. But I can* 
not recite, even thus rudely, laws of the intdlect^ 
without remembering that lofty and sequestered class 
of men who have been its prophets and oracles, the 
high-priesthood of the pure reason, the TMtmigiiH^ 
the expounders of the principles of thotight from age 
to age. When, at long intervals, we turn over their 
abstruse pages, wonderful seems the calm and grand 
air of these few, these great spiritual lords, who have 
walked in the world, — these of the old religion, — 
dwelling in a worship which makes the sanctities of 
Christianity look parvenues and popular ; for ^^ persua- 
sion is in soul, but necessity is in intellect.^' Thb 
band of grandees, Hermes, Heraclitus, Empedocles, 
Plato, Plotinus, Olympiodorus, Proclus, Synesius, 
and the rest, have somewhat so vast in their logic, so 
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primtry in thmr tUnking, that it seems antecedent to 
all the ordinary distinctions of rhetoric and literature, 
and to be at once poetry and music, and dancing, 
and astronomy, and mathematics. I am present at 
the sowing of the seed of the world. With a geom- 
etry of sunbeams, the soul lays the foundations of 
nature. The truth and grandeur of their thought is 
proved by its scope And applicability, for it commands 
the entire schedule and inventory of things for its 
illustration. But what marks its elevation, and has 
even a comic look to us, b the innocent serenity widi 
which these babe-Kke Jupiters sit in their clouds, and 
from age to age prattle to each other, and to no con- 
temporary. Well assured that their speech is intelli* 
gible, and the mo^ natural thing in the world, thqr 
add thesis to thesis, without a moment's heed of the 
universal astonishment of the human race below, who 
do not comprehend their plainest argument ; nor do 
they ever relent so much as to insert a popular or ex* 
plaining sentence ; nor testify the least displeasure or 
petulance at the dulness of their amazed auditory. 
The angels are so enamoured of the language that is 
spoken m heaven, that they will not distort their lips 
with the hissing and unmusical dialects of men, but 
speak their own, whether there be any who under- 
stand it or not. 
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Give to barrows, trays, and pans 
Grace and glimmer of romance; 
Bring the moonlight into noon 
Hid in gleaming piles of stone ; 
On the city's paved street 
Plant gardens lined with lilac sweet; 
Let ipoating foontains cool the air. 
Singing in the sun-baked square ; 
Let statue, picture, park, and hall, 
Ballad, flag, and festival, 
The past restore, the day adorn, 
And make each morrow a new mom. 
So shall the drudge in dusty frock 
Spy behind the city clock 
Retinues of airy kings. 
Skirts of angels, starry wings, 
His fathers shining in bright fables, 
Hb children fed at heavenly tables. 
'T is the privilege of Art 
Thus to play its cheerful part, 
Man in Earth to acclimate, 
And bend the exile to his fate, 
And, moulded of one element 
With the days and firmament, 
Teach him on these as stairs to climb, 
And live on even terms with Time ; 
Whilst upper life the slender rill 
Of human sense doth overfill. 
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Because the soul is progressive, it nerer quite 

repeats itself, but in every act attempts the [production 

of a new and fairer whole. This appears in works 

both of the useful and the fine arts, if we employ 

the popular distinction of works according to their 

aim either at use or beauty. Thus in our fine arts, 

not imitation, but creation, is the aim. In landscapes^ 

die painter should give the suggestion of a fairer ere- 

aticm than we know* The details, the proee of na« 

ture he should omit, and give us only the spirit and 

splendor. He should know that the landscape has 

beauty for his eye, because it expresses a thought 

which is to him good ; and this, because the same 

power which sees through his eyes is seen in that 

spectacle ; and he will come to value the expression 

of nature, and not nature itself, and so exalt in his 

copy the features that please him. He will give the 

{^oom of gloom, and die sundiine of sunshine. In 
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a portrait, be must inscribe tbe character, and not 
the features, and must ostein the man who sits to 
him as himself onlj an imperfect picture or likeness 
of the aspiring original within. 

What is that abridgment and selection we {observe 
m all spiritual activity, but itself the creative im- 
pulse ? for it is the inlet of that higher illumination 
which teaches to convey a larger sense by simpler 
symbds. What is a man but natwe's finer success 
in self-explication ? What is a man but a finer and 
compactmr landscape than the horizon figures, — na- 
ture's eclecticbm f and what is his speech, his love 
of paintbg, love of nature, but a still finer success f 
all tbe weary miles and tons of space and bulk left 
out, and tbe spirit or moral of it contracted into 
a musical word, or the most cunning stroke of the 
pencil f 

But tbe artbt must employ the symbols in use in 
his day and nation, to convey his enlarged sense to 
bis fellow-^en. Thus the new in art is always form- 
ed out of the old. The Oenius of the Hour sets 
his inefiaceable seal on the work, and gives it an in- 
expressible charm for the imagination. As far as 
the spiritual character of the period overpowers the 
artist, and finds expression in his work, so far it will 
retain a certain grandeur, and will represent to futuie 
beholders the Unknown, the Inevitable, the Divine. 
No man can quite exclude tl^ element of Necessitf 
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from bis labor. No man can quite emancipate him- 
self from his age and countiy, or produce a model in 
which the education, the religion, the politics, usages, 
and arts, of his times shaU have no share. Thou^ 
he were never so original, never so wilful and fantas- 
tic, be cannot wipe out of his work every trace of the 
thoughts amidst which it grew. The very avoidance 
betrays the usage he avoids. Above his will, and 
out of his sight, he is necessitated, by the air he 
breathes, and the idea on which he and his contem- 
poraries live and toil, to share the manner of hb 
times, without knowing what that manner is. Now 
Hm. which is inevitable in the work has a higher charm 
than individual talent can ever give, inasmuch as the 
artist's pen or chisel seems to have been held and 
guided by a gigantic hand to inscribe a line in the 
history of the human race. This circumstance givea 
a vahie to the Egyptian hierogljrphics, to the Indian, 
Chinese, and Mexican idols, however gross and shape- 
less. They denote the height of the human soul in 
that hour, and were not fantastic, but sprung from a 
necessity as deep, as the world. Shall I now add, 
^t the whole extant product of the plastic arts has 
herein its highest value, as history ; as a stroke drawn 
m the portrait of that fate, perfect and beautiful, ac- 
cording to whose ordinations all beings advance to 
^ir beatitude ? 

Thus, historically viewed, it has been the office 
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of art to educate ibe perception of beau^« We m 
ioiniersed in beauty, but our eyes have do clear visioa. 
It needs, by the exhibition of single traits, to assist 
and lead the dormant taste. We carve and paint, or 
we behold what is carved and painted, as atudenta ef 
the mystery of Form. The virtue of art lies in de- 
tachment, in sequestering one object from the eodMr- 
rassing variety. Until one thing comes out from the 
connection of things, th^e can be enjoyment, ooo- 
templation, but no thought. Our happiness and oar 
happiness are unproductive. The infant lies in a 
pleasing trance, but his individual character and his 
practical power depend on his daily pn^ess in die 
separation of things, and dealing with one at a time. 
Love and all the passions concentrate aU existence 
around a single form. It is the habit of certain minds 
to ^ve an all-excluding fulness to the object, the 
thought, the word, they alight upon, and to make 
that for the time the deputy of the world. These 
are the artists, the orators, the leaders of soci^. 
The power to detach, and to magnify by detaching, is 
the essence of rhetoric in the hands of the orator and 
the poet. This rhetoric, or power to fix the mo- 
mentary eminency of an object, — so remarkable in 
Burke, in Byron, m Carlyle, — the paints and scidp- 
tor exhibit in color and in stone. The power de- 
pends on the depth of the artist's insight of that €th 
ject he contemplates. For every object has its roots 



k eetttril nature, and may <if cot»e ¥e so- exhibit 
to us as to rapresent the world. Therefore, eack 
tirork o€ genias is tbe tprant of the hoar, and con- 
i^n^rates aUailkm on ksdf* For the time, it is dw 
&oij tUag worth Baming to do that, — be it a soth 
net, ao op«pa, a landsoflqpe, a suitiie, an cnration, the 
plan of a tomple, of a campaign, or of a voyage of 
discoreiy* Presently we pias to some other object, 
which rounds itsetf into a whole, as did tbe firsi ; 
far encafiqpie, a wdl-taid garden : and nothmg seema 
Hnmh d(^g but the layiflg oaet of gurdens. I sbotM 
Aink fire tbe best tUng in the worid, if I were not 
nequaintcid with air, and water, and earth. F<^ it k 
die ri^ and prc^r^ of aH natural objects, of al 
geouuie talente, of aS native pr^rties whatsoeveTi 
to be for dieir moment the top cl tbe world. A 
ii}uorfri teapii^ from bough td bough, and makmg the 
i^ood hot oee wide tree for Ids pteasure, fills the ef e 
net less than a lion, -^ is bemtifal, self-sofficing, a»d 
itands dMtt and diore tot nature. A good baOetf 
draws my ear and heart whilst I llsfen, as mudi a« 
m& e^c has done before. A dog, drawn by a maa-> 
ier, or a liwr of pigi, satisfies, and » a rerii^ nei 
less than the frescoes of Angelo. . From ihk sueceeM 
fion <rf excdloQit objeefs, we leimi at last the fanmen* 
^fy of die wmld, &e opulence of human nature^ 
^wMeh ott run out 10 iiifiiritude b any Areedottr 
tkn I Atb hum that wlttit taumAbd aaid ftscbuiil 
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ae h tbe first work asfonitbed me ia tfaa second 
work also ; thai exceUeace of all thii^ is one. 

The office of pamting and sculpture seems to be 
merely initial. The best pictures can easily tdl us 
dieir last secret The best pictures are rude <kau^rts 
of a few of the miraculous dots and lines and dyes 
which make up the ever-diai^ing ^^ landscape with 
figures " amidst which we dwell. Painting seems to 
be to the eye what dancing is to the limbs. When 
that has educated the firame to self-possession, to 
•tnrfileness, to grace^ the steps of the dancmg-masttf 
are better forgotten; so pamting teaches me the 
splendor of cdor and the expression of form, and, as 
I see many pictures and higher genius in the art, I 
see the boundless c^ulence of the paicil, the indifier- 
ency in which the artist stands firee to choose out of 
the possable forms. If he can draw ev^ thing, why 
draw any tlung ? and then is my eye opened to the 
itemal picture which natinre paints in the street with 
moving men and children, beg^urs, and fine ladies, 
draped in red, and green, and blue, and gray ; loi^- 
haired, grizzled, white-iaced, bkck-faced, wrinkled, 
gi^nt, dwarf, expanded, elfish,— -capped and based 
by heaven, earth, and sea. 

A gallery of sculpture teaches more austerely die 
same lesson. As picture teaches the colormg, so 
sculpture the anatomy of form. When I have seen 
fnf statues, aiid aftenn^wds entar a public assemUyi 
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I understand wdl what he meant \dio said, ^* When 
I have been reading Homer, all mea look Uke giants.*' 
I too see that painting and sculpture are g]rmnastic8 
of the eye, its trainii^ to the niceties and curiosities 
of Its function. There is no statue Uke this hying 
man, widi his infinite advantage over aU ideal sculp- 
tiure, of perpetual variety. What a gallery of art 
Imve I here ! No mannerist made these varied groups 
and diverse (uriginal ^gle figures. Here is the artist 
himself improvising, grim and glad, at his block. 
Now one thought strikes him, now another, and with 
each momait be alters die whofe air, attitude, and 
expression of his clay. Away with yoior nonsense 
of oil and eaaeb, of marUe and chisds : except to 
open your eyes to die masteries of eternal art, they 
are hypocritical rubbish. 

The reference of all production at last to an abo* 
i%inal Power explains the traits conumm to all works 
fii the highest art, — that they are universally intd* 
H^ble ; that they restore to us the simplest states of 
mind ; «id are religious. Since what skill is therein 
shown k the reappearance of the <mginal soul, a jet 
of pure light, it should produce a similar impression 
to that made by natural objects. In happy hours, 
nature appears to us one with art ; art perfected, — - 
die work of g^us. And the mdividual, m whom 
simple tastes and susceptiluli^ to all the great human 
infriences Overpower the accidents ct a local anl 
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•pedal cdture, is the bast ciitk of art. Tboai^ we 
travd the worM orer to find the beaotiftd^ we nut 
caiTj k wttfa us, or we find it not. Tbe best of beauQr 
is a finer charm than sUB in sorboes, m eotlines, or 
rules of art can ever teach, namefy, a radbtion firom 
ibe work of art of humui character, — a woodw&l 
espression throu^ stone, or eeovas, or nrasiGd sound, 
^ tbe deepest and simplest attributes of our natcffe^ 
•ad tbeKfere most iaIidUgible at kst to those seidi 
which hftf e these attrihittes. In ibe sct^ptores of d« 
Greeks, in die mMonry of tbe Romans, and in the 
piotitfes of the THsean and Venetkn masters, te 
ki^Mst ebara is the uniYersal lat^nege Hsbj speak. 
A cenftsston of sMird oaluee, of p«uri^, bnre, »d 
hope, breathes firom them all. That wUcb we canj 
to them, tbe same we bring back mtnre &iil)r inMv>^ 
Mfted iir the memorir. The trafeU«r irim* Tisats die 
Vatican, and paasea firwa dastiber to chamber throm^ 
gdleriee of staluee, vases, sarcc^h^, and caadebi* 
bra, tfaioi^ aB forms of beai^, (^t in the ridut 
Mteriak, is in danger of forgettkig the simplicilUr of 
ike prfaiciples out of which diey idl sprung, and that 
thiy had die^ origin b^m thou{^ and bws in his 
imm breast« He studies tbe teehnied ndes on these 
wooderfid remams, but forgets that these works wue 
notalways thns eoistellated } that they ace A» eon* 
neihiiticMitt of WMf ages and many comMries ; that 
Midi eame oui of tb» soiiuuy workshop of one artist 



lAo laied peribaps b igncffance of the exfatenee «f 
odiw sou^iCare) created bn woik witfaoot other mo6* 
el, Bare Kfe, bouseboM life, and die swe^ead snnt 
ei personal relations, of beatiiq; iMarts, and meetiog 
ejes, of poyerty, and neceaakfr, and hope, and fear« 
Hiete were his inspirations, and these are the effects 
lie oMTies home to your heart and nind. In pn^pof* 
tioii to ips f<Nrce, the artist will find in Us work aa 
mulet for his proper character. He must not be m 
WBj nanaer pinched or hindered by ins nuiterial, bul 
tfaroij^h his necessity of imparting himself the ed«» 
nsant will be wax in his haads, and wiU allow as ade» 
fuate communication of himself, io his fefi stature and 
proportion. He need not comber Imnself with a 
eonvendonal nature and cubure,ynor ask what is the 
asode in Rome or in Paris, but that bouse, and 
weadier, and manner of living which pover^ and the 
fiite cf birth have made at once so odious end so 
dear, in the grqr, unpainted wood crim, on the cer- 
aer of a New Hampshire form, or in the log»hut of the 
backwoods, or m the nairow lodging where he has 
endured the constraints and seeming of a city pover^ 
ty, will serve as well m any other condition as the 
symbol of a thought wluch pours itself immfferemly 
through all. 

I remember, when in my ymmger di^s I had heard 
of the wonders of Italian paiotbg, I fancied the greia 
pietures would be great strangers ; some surprising 
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e o i iib ii m i mt of color wai kmm ; a foreq^ wonted 
Wrbtric peari and gold, Mke the spoDtooos and stand* 
ards of tbe militia, wbicb pkysoch praida in tbe eyes 
and imaginatioos of school-bojrs. I was to see and 
acquire I knew not what* When I came at last to 
Rome, and saw with eyes tbe jMctures, I found that 
genius left to nonces tbe gay and fantastic and os* 
tantatious, and Itself {uerced directly to the simjde 
and tme ; ifaat it was fiuniliar and sincere ; that it 
was the c4d, eternal &ct I had met already in so maiqr 
forms, — unto ?rhich I lived; that it was the jdain 
3feii and aie I knew ao well, — bad left at home in so 
mmy conrerBations. I had the same experience 
already m a dnsch at N^[iles. Thea^ I saw that 
notUng was ehsnged with me but the place, and said 
to myself, — ^ Thou foolish child, bast thou ccone 
out hither, over four thousand miles of salt water, to 
find that which was peiffect to diee there at home ? ' 
-^that foct I saw again in the Academnua at Naples^ 
fai the chambers of sculpture, and yet i^am when I 
eame to Rome, and to the paintings of Raphael, 
Angek, Sacdn, Titian, vad Leonardo da Vinci. 
^^ What, dd mole! workest thou b tbe earth so fast? " 
It had travelled by my side : that which I &ocied I 
had left in Boston was here k the Vatican, uid a^iin 
at Milim, and at Paris, and made all travellii^ ridicu- 
kus as a treadmill. I now require this of all pictures, 
ibat they domesticate me, not that they dazasle me. 
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Ptctiires most urn be too jMCturesque. Nothing aston- 
ishes men so much as common-sense and [dam deal- 
ing. AH great actions have been single, and al 
great pictures are. 

The Transfiguration, bj Raphael, is an emineol 
example of this pecidiar merit. A cabn, benignaol 
beauty shines over all this picttire, and goes directlj^ 
10 the heart. It seems almost to call you by name. 
The sweet and suUime iace of Jesus is beyond praisOi 
yet how it disappoints all florki expectations ! This 
fiuniliar, simple, bome-speakmg countenance is as if 
one should meet a friend. The Imowledge of picture* 
dealers has its value, but listen not to their criticbm 
when your heart is toudied by genius. It was not 
pakted for them, it was painted for you ; for such as 
had eyes capaUe of being touched by simplicity and 
lofty emotions. 

Yet when we have said all 010* fine things about 
die arts, we must end with a (rank confession, that 
the arts, as we know them, are but initial. Our best 
prabe is given to what they aimed and promised, not 
to the actual result. He has conceived meanly of 
die resources of man, who believes that the best age 
of production is past. The real value of die Biad, 
or the Transfiguration, is as signs of power ; billows 
or ripples diey are of the stream of tendency ; to- 
kens of the everlasting efl!brt to produce, which even 
in its worst estate the soul betrays. Art has not yet 



08aM 10 in Qunwiqrt if k do not p«l itadf rtreiit 
9Jlb cbe looft potiot iniomiofti of tbo voiU, if it b 
•ot pnoctical ami moral, if it do not sMid in coo* 
nection with the conscieQce, if it do not make the 
poor and uncultiTatod (eel that it addresses them with 
1^ Toice of lofty che^. There is hi|^ber work for 
Art than the arts. Thejr ue idxirtive birdis a( aa 
imperfect or Tiiiated mstioct Art b ^ need to 
oreato ; but in in essonoo, knmenae and imiversal, it 
is impatient of working with hme or tied bonds, and 
9( oaakiiis criHdes and monsters, such as all piedirea 
and statoes are* Nothing less than d)0 croaiioo of 
man and nature is ita ond« A mao shoold fnd in it 
an outlet far his vi^mJo enargjr* He amy paint and 
eanre only as long as ho can do that. Art sbouU 
mUularate, and throw down the waUs of eircmnstanco 
on every side, awidcening in the beholder tlm aamt 
aeose of oniv^rsal relation and power whicii the woric 
evinced in the artist, and its U^st effect is to mafct 
now artists. 

Already History is old enouf^ to witness the oU 
^gB and disappearance of porticidar arts. The art of 
aculpture is I(^ ago perished to any real effect. It 
was ori|^naUy a useful art, a mode of writing, a 
aavago^s record of gratitude or devotion, and among 
a people possessed of a wonder&l perception of foim 
toif childish carving was refined to die utmost spleo^ 
dor of effect. But itistbe game of a rude and youth' 



fid people, and fiol the tmeif hbor of a wm aad 
spiritual natioa. Under an oak«tree loaded wka 
leases aad nitita, uader a slgr ftiH of etenud ejet, I 
stand in a tboroug^re; but in the works of our jdas* 
tic arts, and especially of sculpture, ereation is 6m* 
ai into a comer. I cannot hide from mysetf that 
there b acertain appearance of pallrtiiess, as of toys, 
•nd the tnimpeiy of a dieatre, in seulptmre. Nature 
transcends aH our moods of tbou^tt, and its secret 
we do not yet find. But the gallery stmds i^ tbe 
fOBXcy of our ^oods, and tb^ne is a momrat when k 
becomes frivobus. I do not wond^ that Newton^ 
with an atteatioa habitually engaged on Ae paths of 
planets and siois, should bare wondered what die Eari 
g{ Pembroke foimd to admire in *^ stone d^**' 
Soulfture may serve to teach tbe pupil how deep is 
the secret oi form, how purely the spirit can translate 
ito mornings into ^t eloquent dialect. But the statoe 
will look cold fmd false before that newactirity matA 
needs to roll dirou^ all things, and is impetieat of 
couaterfmtSf and dungs not aliipe. Pbtrnre and sculp* 
ture are the cdehrations and festirilies of form. But 
true art is never fixed, but always flowing. The 
sweetest music is not in the oratorio, but in tbe human 
voice when it speaks frc»n its instant IMe times ot te»* 
d^rness, truth, or coiarage* The oratwo has abrea^ 
lost Us relation to tbe morning, to tbe sun, and the 
S^th, but that persuadmg voice is in tune widi dieses 
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Al woriaof art ilMMild ooC be detached, but extern- 
fme perfamaBees. A great man b a new statue m 
Bwttf attitude and actkm. A beautiful woman is a 
pietve wbioh drirei al beboUertf nMj mad. Life 
may be IjFiic or epio, m well as a poem <v a lo- 



A true amMnmcement of die law of creation, if a 
man were found wordij to declare it, would cany art 
qp inlo tfae kingdom of natia^, and destroy its sepa« 
vale and contrasted existence. Tbe fountains of in- 
ventioB and beauty b modem sodety are aU but dried 
up* A popidar novd, a theatre, or a ball-room 
makes us feel that we are all paupers in die alms- 
house of tfan world, widiout d^dity, without skill, or 
indmtry. Art b as pocHT and low. The old tn^c 
We eesai qr, which lowers on the brows even oi the 
Veauses and the Cupids of tbe antique, and furnishes 
iIm sole apolc^ for die intrusion of such anomalous 
flgcves into nature, — namely, that th^ were mev- 
itable ; that the artist was drunk with a passion for 
form whwh he could not resist, and which vented it- 
self in these fine extravagances, — no longer dignifies 
tfae chisel or die pencil. But the artbt and the con-* 
ncMsseur now seek hi art die exhibition of their talent, 
or an asylum from die evils of life. Men are not 
wdl pleased with die figure they ms^e in their own 
ima^mtions, and they flee to art, and convey dieir bet- 
ter sense in an oratorio, a statue, or a picture. Art 
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sudces the same dbvl wbkh a sensual jHrosperi^ 
makes ; nam^, to detach the beautifol from the use- 
fid, U> do up die work as unavoidable, and, hatii^ it, 
pass on to enfoyment. These solaces and compen^' 
sations, tUs divistOQ of beauty from use, the laws of 
mture do not permit. As soon as beauty is sought, 
not frt)m reHgion and love, but for pleasure, it de- 
grades the seeker. High beauty is no longer attaina- 
ble by him in canvas or b stone, in sound, or in tyri- 
eal construction ; an effeminate, prudent, sickfy beau>- 
ty, wUch is not beauty, is all that can be formed ; (at 
die hand can never execute any thing higher dian the 
character can inspire. 

The art that thus separates is itself &rst separated. 
Art must not be a suporficial talent, but must b^m 
fiu'dier back in man. Now men do not see nature to 
be beantiftd, and they go to make a statue which diaB 
be. They abhor men as tasteless, dull, and incon- 
rertible, and console themsehres with color-bags, and 
blocks of marble. They reject fife as prosaic, and 
create a death which they call poetic. They despatch 
the day's weary chores, and fly to voluptuous reveries. 
They eat and drmk, that they may afterwards execute 
ike ideal. Thus is fflrt vilified; the name conveys 
to die mmd its secondary and bad senses ; it stands 
ifi the imagination as somewhat contrary to nature, 
and struck with death from the first. Would it not 
be better to begin higher up, — to serve the ideal be« 



ton diQjr Mt iod drmk ; to serve the ideel m 
end driBkioih k damag the bieatbi und w the fiawr 
tions of life ? BeeaQr i»Mst come back to the ueeM 
utBf and the dkliDCtioii between tbe fiae and the m^ 
fill arts be forgptien. If Ustorj wm« tmfy told, V 
lib were nohlj afeat^ it would be no long^ easjr or 
poasible to diackigpiish the one from tbe other. In 
nature, all is uaefuli all is beeutifuL It is therefeie 
beautiiiil, because it b alive, moving, rs|)|ioductive } 
it is tbereibre useful, because it b sjmiiDatrical and 
frir. Beauty will not come at the call of a legida- 
tore, nor wUl it repeat in Ei^^and or Ammc^ ki 
history in Greece. It will come, as always, unan* 
nounced, and spring up between the feet of brave 
and earnest men. It is in vain that we look for 
ganius to reiterate its miracles in ^ old arts ; h k 
its instinct to find beau^ and holiness in new and 
necessary (acts, in the field and road-^de, b tbe shop 
and milL Proceeding from a reli^ous heart it w31 
raise to a divine use the raihoad, the insurance office, 
the joint-stock company, our law, our primary as* 
semblies, our commerce, tbe galvanic battery, ths 
electric jar, tbe prkm, and the chemist's retort, in 
which we seek now only an economical use. h 
not tbe selfish and even cruel aspect which belongi 
to our great mechanical works,*— to miOs, raitways, 
and machinery, -^ the effect of ^ the mercenary im* 
pulses which these works obey ? When its errandl 
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are ooUe uul adequate, a steamboat bridging the At- 
lamic between CMd and New England, and arriring 
at its ports with the punctuality of a* planet, is a 
gbep of man bto harmony with nature. The boat 
at St. PetersbuTf^, which plies along the Lena by 
magnetism, needs little to make it sublime. When 
science is learned in love, and its powers are wield- 
ed hy love, they will appear the supplements and 
continuations of the material creaticm. 
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